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SOME  time  in  February,  when  the  earth 
is  still  heavily  blanketed  with  snow’  and 
the  trees  stand  leafless,  as  if  cast  in 
bronze,  the  professional  baseball  player, 
“wintering”  in  his  home  town,  or  upon  his 
farm,  receives  a  short  and  rather  peremptory 
note  from  his  “manager.”  A  few  days  later 
he  packs  up  his  old  uniform,  still  soiled  with 
the  preceding  season’s  toil,  his  plated  shoes, 
and  his  trusty  glove  (faced  with  a  new  piece 
of  leather  to  last  another  year);  he  says 
good-by  and  steps  al)oard  a  train.  He  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Spring  Practice. 

Of  this  part  of  the  proceedings  Fred 
Tenney,  first  baseman  of  the  New  York 
“Giants”  and  a  veteran  of  fourteen  years, 
had  this  to  say  to  me:  “It’s  harder  every 
year.  My  little  daughters  cling  to  me;  they 
won’t  let  me  go.  I’m  teaching  Myrtle  to 
draw  [Tenney  paints  and  draws;  it  is  his 
winter  pastime],  and  she  misses  me.  A 
spring  will  come,”  he  said — and  his  keen  old 
brown  eyes  took  on  a  slight  haze — “a  spring 
will  come  when  I  won’t  be  able  to  go!” 

And  young  Herzog,  “utility”  man  last 
year,  “regular”  this  year,  with  all  the 
promise  of  the  future  before  him,  said:  “I 


hate  to  leave  the  farm  when  everj-thing  is 
just  getting  green.  I  hate  to  leave  with 
things  just  grow’ing.  And  the  little  girl — 
she’s  just  six  months  old — she  took  my  finger 
in  her  hand  and  held  it.  Some  day  I  won’t 
leave  the  farm  in  the  spring.” 

And  so,  a  bit  sad  for  what  he  leaves  be¬ 
hind,  the  baseball  man  gets  on  his  train. 
He  rides  south.  Gradually  the  snow 
diminishes,  vanishes;  he  comes  into  a  land 
where  the  trees  are  burgeoning,  and  finally, 
as  he  steps  off  at  a  small  station,  feels  against 
his  cheek  the  warm  breath  of  the  Gulf. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  a  little  man  con¬ 
fronts  him,  a  square-built  little  man  who 
stands  with  feet  apart  on  a  firm  base  and 
whose  deep-set  brown  eyes  have  a  peculiar 
quality  of  unerring  vision.  “Hello,  Mac!” 
the  baseball  man  cries  joyfully. 

The  little  man  is  standing  before  him, 
alert,  his  eyes  searching  him  swiftly  from 
toe  to  head.  “Well,  old  boy,”  he  says  at 
length — and  there  is  sincerity  and  a  subtle 
exhorting  quality  in  his  inflections — “well, 
old  boy,  how’  has  it  been  ?  Glad  to  see  you. 
Going  to  have  lots  of  smoke  this  year?” 

“Lots  of  smoke;  lots  of  smoke,”  answers 
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the  newcomer  briskly.  .\nd  they  look  into  each  other’s 
eyes  and  smile  the  smile  of  companion  knights  meeting 
again. 

“  We  get  out  at  eight-thirty  every  morning,”  says  “  Mac.” 

“I’ll  be  Johnny-on-the-spot,”  answers  the  new  arrival. 
For  this  little  man  he  has  called  “  Mac  ”  is  John  McGraw, 
redoubtable  warrior  of  the  diamond  and  manager  of  the 
New  York  National  Ilascball  Club. 

And  then  the  new  man  is  surrounded  by  his  old  team 
mates.  Hands  are  shaken,  resounding  slaps  given  and 
taken,  swift,  scrutinizing  glances  pa.ss,  followed  by  con¬ 
gratulations.  “You  look  like  a  two-year-old!”  “Feel 
like  one,  by  Jove!”  The  baseball  man’s  face  flushes  a 
bit,  his  eyes  glow;  he  feels  the  muscle  of  his  right  arm. 
The  Game  has  seized  him  again. 


The  spring  training  of  a  professional  baseball  nine  does 
not  start  in  with  the  rush  and  fearful  concentration  of  a 
football  “season.”  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this. 

The  conditioning  of  a 
football  team  means  to 
put  bodies  in  shajie  for 
one  or  two  big  games — 
each  a  terrific  outburst  of 
energ)’  without  thought  of 
the  morrow.  Hut  in  the 
case  of  the  jirofessional 
baseball  nine  the  problem 
is  to  condition  the’ men 
for  a  season  lasting  many 
months,  a  season  in  which 
they  will  play  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
games,  and  which — a  race 
from  the  beginning — is 
apt  to  rise  in  a  crescendo 
of  excitement  and  effort, 
to  a  fearful  strain.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  that,  whereas  the  conditioning  of  the  body 
of  a  football  man  means  hardening  it  to  the  point  of 
standing  tremendous  effort  and  tremendous  knocks,  the 
body  of  the  baseball  man,  while  acquiring  endurance, 
must  preserve  its  subtle  nicety.  It  must  be  like  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  watch — unerringly  accurate,  sensitive,  sup¬ 
ple,  and  well-oiled.  It  must  lie  an  instrument  of  precision. 

For  these  reasons  the  spring  training  of  the  New  York 
“Giants”  starts  without  rush  or  blare.  It  begins  with 
the  arrival  of  John  McGraw  at  the  hotel  of  Marlin,  a 
sleepy  little  Texas  town  with  valuable  but  little  exj)loited 
hot  springs.  He  is  there  by  the  middle  of  Februarv’  to 
receive  his  new  recruits,  who  avalanche  upon  him  during 
the  next  few  days.  He  spends  an  entire  two  weeks  with 
them  alone,  the  regulars  of  the  nine  not  reporting  until  later. 

There  is  a  lack  of  strenuousness  about  this  part  of  the 
work  which  surprises  at  first  and  then  becomes  very  pleas¬ 
ing.  The  land,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  mild  and  soft  one. 


PITCHER  WEIMAR  AT  THE  END 
OF  HIS  DELIVERY. 


PLAYING  CATCH' 


SNODC.RASS,  WALLER,  DICK  SCHELL  (A  FAN), 
AND  BRESNAHAN. 


MURRAY  BATTING  A  “FLY. 
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From  the  Gulf  comes  a  warm  breath,  that  relaxes  the 
muscles  cramped  by  winter.  The  trees  are  in  bud;  here 
and  there  a  wild  plum  flowers  in  a  shimmer  of  white;  and 
all  about,  leisurely,  the  farmers  are  turning  up  the  black 
loam  to  the  blue  sky.  The  ball  “park”  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  out  of  town.  The  men  walk  out  to  it  in  the 
caressing  morning  sunlight,  “joshing”  each  other  amicably, 
taking  great  draughts  of  the  pure  air,  stopping  at  the 
negro  cabins  to  tease  some  mammy  or  snapshot  her 
pickaninny. 

Arrived  at  the  park,  they  pair  off  and  toss  the  ball  to 
each  other  two  by  two,  gently — for  all  the  world  like  little 
boys  playing  catch.  Then  they’ll  stand  in  a  circle  and 
pass  around  a  medicine  ball — an  exercise  that  strengthens 
the  trunk  muscles.  Then  for  a  while,  perhaps,  they  take 
turns  at  the  plate,  batting  slow  balls  thrown  to  them  by 
McGraw,  trying  merely,  under  his  careful  tuition,  to 
stand  up  to  the  ball  and  meet  it  fairly  and  squarely. 

Between  times  there  is 
much  pure  lolling  upon 
the  bench,  basking  in  the 
sunshine.  At  intervals 
McGraw  sa^’s  suddenly: 
“Come  on — around  the 
park,”  and,  leading,  trots 
the  whole  squad,  sighing, 
puffing  a  bit,  along  the 
fence  for  a  complete  cir¬ 
cling  of  the  grounds. 

At  eleven  o’clock  they 
walk  back  to  the  hotel 
for  the  hot  bath  and  the 
rub-down  which  keeps 
them  supple.  They  have 
lunch,  and  by  two  o’clock 
are  again  in  their  suits 
and  on  the  way  to  the 
grounds.  The  afternoon 
passes  much  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  did.  They  bat  a  little,  toss  the  ball,  run,  loll,  toy  w  ith 
the  medicine  ball;  then  comes  the  walk  back,  the  bath, 
dinner,  a  bit  of  lounging — and  bed  with  dreamless  sleep. 

The  work  increases  during  the  second  week — but  not 
very  much.  They  stand  up  at  the  plate  till  they  make  a 
hit,  and  then  run  clear  around  the  bases.  The  canters 
about  the  park  are  more  frequent,  and  at  noon,  with 
McGraw  in  the  lead,  they  are  likely  to  trot  all  the  way 
back  to  the  hotel.  When  they  “]>lay  catch,”  the  ball 
travels  a  bit  faster  from  glove  to  glove.  Also  they  w'ill 
line  up  in  their  regular  positions  and  send  the  ball  travel¬ 
ing  from  base  to  base,  but  still  with  gingerliness. 

That  is  about  all  for  the  first  two  w’eeks — and  yet  by 
the  end  of  those  first  two  weeks  John  McGraw  has  un¬ 
erringly  appraised  the  worth  of  his  new  men.  Some  One 
(with  a  capital  O)  he  has  perhaps  decided  to  be  worthy 
of  a  place  on  the  nine;  two  or  three  others,  perhaps,  he 
has  concluded  to  keep  as  utility  men;  another,  perhaps,  he 


BRIDWELL  PRACTISING  THE 
“  FALEAWAV  ”  SLIDE. 


A  BIT  or  FAST  WORK — “  EATING  UP  ”  A  GROUNDER  AT  SECOND  BASE. 


TENNEY  ROUNDING  THIRD  BASE. 
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By  the  first  of  March,  the  older  men — that  is, 
the  regulars  of  the  preceding  year — begin  to  arrive. 


RETURNING  TO  THE  HOTEL  AFTER  A  PRACTISE 
GAUE  AT  DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

They  drop  in  by  twos  and  threes  on  every  train — 
Tenney,  peerless  first  baseman,  beginning  his  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  campaigning;  Larry  Doyle,  “  Happy  ” 
Larrj’  with  the  smiling  face  and  the  laughing  eyes, 
prodigal  of  his  youth;  Bridwell,  the  artist,  insati¬ 
ably  working  for  that  perfection  in  the  chosen  craft 
which  spells  beauty;  Devlin,  feline  of  feet,  hawk¬ 
like  of  eye;  Mathewson,  prince  of  pitchers,  glorious 
in  the  unconscious  insolence  of  his  youth  and  mas¬ 
tery;  VViltse,  with  the  lean  features  of  a  medieval 
a.scetic  and  the  delicate  fingers  of  a  Paderewski; 
Crandall,  blue-eyed,  fair-cheeked,  and  timid  as  a 
girl;  “Cy”  Seymour — “old  Cy“ — hot-headed. 


keeps  purely  on  the  promise  of  future  excellence 
under  right  tuition.  Of  the  remainder  (the  greater 
number)  he  has  decided  to  drop  back  some  to  a 
minor  league  club  for  further  experience;  while  still 
others  he  has  mentally  dismissed,  as  imfKissibilities, 
forever. 


FRED  TENNEY  GETS  HIS  ARU  RUBBED. 


BIG  CHIEF  ”  MEYERS  TAKING  A  I.ITTLE 
RECREATION. 
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careless,  impetuous,  with  a  sizzling  vocabu¬ 
lary — a  man  of  that  old  type  of  professional 
baseball  plaN-er,  which  is  now  fast  dying  out. 

They  arrive,  smooth-faced,  rosy-cheeked, 
sleek,  and  comfortable,  looking  ten  years 


ing  during  the  “wintering”  (they  all  speak 
of  the  winter,  these  baseball  men,  as  might 
bears  or  ’possums).  By  the  way.  I’d  give 
a  nickel  to  know  young  Mrs.  Bridwell. 
Young  Mr.  Bridwell  does  not  drink,  does  not 


younger  than  when  I  saw  them  si.\  months 
before  on  their  last  circuit.  Then,  going 
from  city  to  city  in  the  torrid  heat,  they  were 
fighting  for  game  after  game,  point  after 
point,  in  the  last  desperate  spurt  for  the 
“pennant” — which  they  were  to  lose  heart- 
breakingly  by  one  game  decided  on  an  un¬ 
ethical  technicality. 

Like  the  “colts,”  they  start  in  gingerly — 
even  more  gingerly,  in  fact,  for  they  are  veiy 
wise.  They  toss  the  white  ball  gently  in  the 
sunshine,  they  take  little  slow  trots  around 
the  field,  they  “bunt”  a  little.  There  is, 
again,  a  good  deal  of  lolling  on  the  bench, 
with  reminiscences  of  the  “  wintering.”  Ten¬ 
ney  has  passed  his  winter  near  Boston,  play¬ 
ing  with  his  little  daughters  and  teaching 
them  to  draw;  he  is  a  great  “family  man.” 
Bridwell  is  a  Nimrod.  When  you  ask  him 
how  the  hunting  has  been,  he  raises  before 
you  two  fingers  eloquent  of  regret ;  they 
mean  that  “Brid”  missed  two  days’  hunt- 


smoke,  does  not  chew,  and  says  “Pshaw”  or 
“Dosh  Gom  it”  if  he  boots  a  grounder — 
which  is  mighty  seldom.  Now,  all  this  true 
elegance  in  living,  this  repression,  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  to  Bridwell  baseball  is 
an  art,  and  that  for  e.xcellence  in  that  art  he 
is  determined  to  sacrifice  cheaper  things. 
But  this  does  not  explain  the  fact  that,  w'hile 
training  or  on  the  circuit,  young  Mr.  Brid¬ 
well  mails  every  day  a  long  letter  to  young 
Mrs.  Bridwell;  and  that  everj'  day  young 
Mr.  Bridwell  receives  a  fatly  stuffed  en¬ 
velope  from  young  Mrs.  Bridwell.  On  that 
subject  one  cannot  get  much  from  him;  he 
has  the  reserve  of  the  true  lover.  I’d  give 
two  nickels  to  know  Mrs.  Bridwell. 

“Cy”  Seymour  has  been  in  New  York 
taking  snow  contracts  (must  be  a  bit  of  a 
politician,  eh?).  Mathewson  has  been  play¬ 
ing  checkers  blindfold,  or  with  his  hands 
tied,  or  against  fifty  opponents  independ- 
entlv  and  at  once,  and  he  has  been  work- 
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ing  at  life  insurance.  “Thought  I’d  better  they  came  forward  in  rotation.  Each  in 

prepare  a  new  career  since  I  am  no  longer  turn  stepped  to  the  plate,  faced  the  pitcher 

sure  of  my  arm,”  he  says  seriously.  This  with  concentrated  attention,  waited  for  a 
heartrending  remark  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  “good  one,”  tapped  it  delicately,  and  ran 
in  the  last  game  of  last  season,  after  bearing  like  blazes — more  than  half  of  the  time  to 

the  brunt  of  the  Giants’  fight  for  the  pen-  see  the  ball,  passing  like  a  white  streak  be- 

nant  (there  was  on  the  nine  only  one  other  fore  his  speeding  nose,  settle  with  a  thump 
pitcher  in  condition),  after  pitching  a  phe-  in  the  first  baseman’s  glove  ahead  of  him. 
nomenal  number  of  games,  and  winning  a  Remember  that  the  ball  is  round,  that  the 
still  more  wonderful  piercentage  of  them,  bat  is  round,  that  the  ball  comes  from  the 
“Matty”  was  hit,  in  one  minute  of  one  inn-  pitcher  as  if  shot  from  a  cannon — for  speed; 
ing  of  that  last  game,  three  times  in  succes-  as  if  on  an  invisible  track  of  a  Coney  Island 
sion — which  lost  the  game  and  the  pennant,  scenic  railway — for  direction.  Remember 
Lest  you  idealize  Mathewson  too  much,  I  also  that  with  the  progress  in  bunting  (as  in 
will  add  hastily  that  this  peerless  young  man  the  old  fight  between  cannon  and  armor) 
is  as  severe  upon  others  as  he  is  upon  him-  there  has  developed  in  the  infielders  a  diabolic 
self.  Herzog  has  been  working  his  Mary-  ingenuity  at  fielding  bunts.  It  is  an  inspir- 
land  farm,  and  has  become  the  father  of  a  ing  sight,  for  instance,  to  see  Devlin,  third 
baby  daughter — get  him  in  a  quiet,  very  baseman  of  the  Giants,  spring  forward  and 
quiet  comer,  and  he’ll  talk  an  hour  about  snatch  up  ferociously  a  ball  laid  down  some 
the  wonders  of  that  little  daughter.  And  twenty  feet  ahead  of  him,  whisk  it  off  the 
Larry  Doyle,  happy,  smiling  Larry  of  the  ground  with  one  hand  while  at  full  speed, 
soft  brown  eyes,  has  been  acting  the  villain  and  in  the  same  movement  send  it  in  one 
in  a  traveling  melodrama.  Comer  him,  and  swift,  sizzling  straight  line  to  first  base, 
after  much  persuasion  he  will  show  you  how  This  work  is  good  for  the  eye,  for  the  legs, 
he  would  say,  with  knit  eyebrows  and  saw-  for  the  lungs  of  the  batter,  but  it  is  the 
ing  teeth:  “Give  mah  those  papers,  or  I’lllll  pitchers,  those  aristocrats  of  the  diamond, 
kkkilU  yuh !”  who  get  the  bmnt  of  the  toil.  During  bunt- 

It  is  a  pleasant  scene.  On  all  sides,  over  ing  practise,  McGraw  puts  all  his  pitchers 
the  low  fence,  the  land  spreads  swellingly  to  to  fielding. 

the  horizon ;  the  sun  is  clear,  the  wind  is  soft.  Once  I  asked  Mathewson  why,  generally, 
the  sky  is  miraculously  blue.  A  lark  perches  pitchers  cannot  bat  well.  “Because  a 
on  the  fence,  trills  a  few  crystalline  notes,  pitcher  is  not  a  ball  player,”  answered  this 

and  whirs  off  again.  A  horse  neighs  in  a  unerring  young  man  swiftly.  This  is  largely 

clump  of  trees.  The  men  upon  the  bench  tme,  even  though  epigrammatic.  Pitching 

stretch  and  take  long  breaths.  Upon  the  is  an  art  as  subtle  as  fencing.  The  pitcher 

diamond  the  “colts,”  now  sure  of  muscle  and  is  a  specialist.  Above  all  he  is  a  pitcher, 

sinew,  are  performing  with  the  ardor  of  He  may  be,  in  addition,  a  ball  player,  but  he 

youth.  The  ball  flies  from  hand  to  hand,  may  not  be.  If  he  is  not,  he  has  to  be  made 

vibrant  as  a  white  swallow;  bats  crack,  into  one — for  pitchers  do  not  grow  on  every 

grounders  whir,  rapid  feet  dmm  on  the  tree. 

sward.  “Oh,  you  Mattie!”  the  men  on  the  Hence  the  toil  of  the  pitchers  during  bunt- 
bench  cry  to  Mathewson,  who,  warming  up  ing  practise.  McGraw  puts  them  in  turn  in 
with  his  catcher  and  feeling  good,  has  let  the  box  and  makes  them  field.  If  the  bunt 
out  a  link  and  sent  a  “smoker”  right  by  comes  anywhere  within  the  territory — a  wide 
their  noses.  one — of  the  pitcher,  he  is  supposed  to  pounce 

upon  it  and  heave  it  ferociously  and  uner- 
Day  by  day,  now,  a  little  is  added  to  the  ringly  to  the  first  base.  If  the  bunt  goes  to- 
work.  A  go^  ded  of  time  is  given  to  ward  third,  shortstop,  or  second,  he  must 
“bunting.”  This  is  the  art  of  tapping  the  mn  like  lightning  to  back  up  the  first  base¬ 
ball  so  that  it  will  lie  down  in  a  spot  in  the  man.  If  the  bunt  goes  toward  the  first  base- 
infield  so  well  chosen  that  before  any  of  the  man,  he  must  run  to  cover  the  bag  and  re¬ 
infielders  can  get  to  it,  the  galloping  batter  ceive  the  ball.  All  this  is  complicated  by 

has  touched  first  base.  It  is  a  delicate  art  putting  runners  on  bases;  each  time  the 

and  indispensable  in  the  modem  game.  thing  to  do  is  different,  but  each  time  it 

I  watched  McGraw  keep  them  at  it  for  means  a  lightning  pounce  and  a  sharp  run. 
hours.  Grouped,  chaffing,  about  the  plate.  Result — some  ten  sweating,  puffing,  sighing 
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Paderewskis  of  the  diamond,  and  huge  joy 
among  the  other  men,  who  always  love  to 
see  a  pitcher  work. 

Alternating  with  this  are  long  sessions  of 
“sliding.”  At  one  time  the  slide  was  on  the 
principle  of  getting  there — to  the  coveted  base 
— quick;  the  runner  slid  head  first,  like  a  foot¬ 
ball  man  tackling,  and  arrived  in  the  center 
of  a  huge  tornado  of  dust  that  admitted  of 
no  possible  delusion  as  to  his  whereabouts. 
Now — and  this  is  a  McGraw  invention;  he 
calls  it  the  “  fall-away  ”  slide — the  plan  is  to 
arrive  not  only  fast,  but  also  as  invulnerably 
as  possible.  The  runner  slides  feet  first  and 
well  behind  the  bag.  His  right  leg  is  straight 
ahead,  as  a  brake,  and  his  left  leg,  extended 
at  right  angles  to  the  body,  just  touches  the 
bag  with  the  tip  the  toe.  The  whole  body 
is  away  from  the  tagger;  he  must  touch  the 
toe  to  tag  the  man  out.  For  hours  I  watched 
McGraw  line  up  his  men  and  send  them  in 
turn  at  the  bag  to  practise  the  “fall-away” 
slide.  It  was  much  like  the  falling  on  the 
ball  of  a  football  squad,  and  the  result  to 
the  muscle  much  the  same,  I  should  judge 
from  the  rueful  countenance  of  each  man  as 
he  rose. 

Then  the  men  would  spread  out  over  the 
diamond  in  their  regular  positions  while 
some  one  batted  to  them.  Long,  high 
“flies”  rose  from  the  bat,  up  into  the  blue 
dome,  hovered,  fell,  and  lit  into  the  cun¬ 
ning  hands  of  the  fielder,  sprinting  and 
circling  beneath  it — its  very  shadow.  Siz¬ 
zling  “liners”  cut  the  blue  and  disappeared 
into  waiting  mitts.  “Grounders”  buzzed 
along  the  earth  like  shells,  to  be  intercepted 
by  some  lithe  baseman,  and  refracted  (that 
is  the  only  word  which  describes  the  beauti¬ 
ful  smoothness  of  it)  in  a  white  streak  to 
first  base.  After  each  play  the  ball  was 
thrown  from  base  to  base  in  all  the  different 
combinations  necessary  to  all  the  imaginary 
situations;  from  second  to  first  it  went,  from 
first  to  third,  from  third  home,  from  home  to 
second,  swiftly,  in  sizzling  streaks,  di  awing 
pure  white  lines  against  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky. 

The  observer’s  enjoyment  of  all  this 
would  be  perhaps  more  restful  if  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  more  methodic.  But  as  I 
have  said  before,  the  work  is  in  large  part 
individual,  and  many  things  can  be  going  on 
at  once.  For  instance,  there  may  be  one 
complete  nine  spread  out,  receiving  flies 
from  one  batsman,  grounders  from  another; 
on  one  side  a  man  may  be  practising 


bunting  “by  his  lonely.”  A  little  farther  off 
two  or  three  pitchers  may  be  warming  up, 
shooting  cannon-balls  into  thumping  mitts. 
Along  the  bench  three  or  four  couples  will 
be  “tossing”  to  each  other.  By  their  sides 
a  few  young  enthusiasts  will  be  “sliding.” 
And  behind  the  two  regular  batters  another 
young  man  will  be  smashing  out  flies  to  an  in¬ 
dependent  outfield.  Twenty,  thirty  balls  will 
be  flying  at  once.  And  yet  so  unerring  is  the 
precision  of  these  picked  baseball  players 
that  an  accident  is  very  rare.  The  observer 
can  wander  about  the  field;  around  him  bats 
are  cracking,  balls  are  whizzing;  passing 
“liners”  warm  his  nose,  toy  with  his  hair; 
lightning  throws  scrape  his  hat;  he  is  never 
hit. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  if  the  work  lags  a 
bit,  some  ruffian,  like  Mathewson,  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  plenty  of  training,  shouts,  “Come 
on — around  the  park,”  and,  dropping  bats, 
rising  from  the  benches,  the  whole  bunch 
trots  behind  him,  with  hanging  tongues,  in  a 
long  circling  of  the  grounds.  There  is  also 
plenty  of  individual  ^vice.  “  Come,  Bugs,” 
says  McGraw  to  “Bugs”  Raymond;  “just 
around  that  park  twice.  Keep  along  the 
fence — the  going  is  better  (also  longer). 
You’ve  got  fine  action.  Bugs;  do  it  again. 
That’s  right;  you’ll  get  an  ice-cream  soda 
to-night!” 

For  the  full  appreciation  of  this  remark  a 
paragraph  of  explanation  is  needed.  It  will 
also  give  an  idea  of  McGraw’s  method  of 
handling  men. 

“Bugs”  Raymond  belongs  to  the  old  tyj)e 
of  professional  baseball  player.  He  is  a  big 
child,  thoughtless,  improvident,  a  wonder  of 
efficiency  at  his  craft,  but  totally  irrespon¬ 
sible  outside  of  it.  He  has  been  pitching  for 
several  years  on  “tail-ender”  clubs — indif- , 
ferently,  in  spite  of  natural  gifts,  because 
always  out  of  condition.  This  year  Mc¬ 
Graw  “bought”  him.  He  bought  him  be¬ 
cause  of  his  capacities,  and  because  he 
thinks  he  can  “handle”  him.  And  he  is 
doing  so.  Thuswise: 

He  does  not  let  him  have  any  money. 
“Bugs”  is  married,  and  his  wife  is  an  in¬ 
valid.  The  contract  between  McGraw  and 
“Bugs”  provides  that  the  latter’s  salary  each 
month  shall  go  in  toto  to  Mrs.  Raymond. 
And  Mrs.  Raymond  is  under  contract  not  to 
let  “Bugs”  have  any  of  it.  Result,  a  per¬ 
petually  penniless  “Bugs”  living  an  enforced 
simple  life.  Once  in  a  great  while,  at  in¬ 
tervals  judiciously  selected,  McGraw  let<« 
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him  have  a  dime — for  an  ice-cream  soda. 
Also  he  buys  him  clothes — if  very  much 
needed.  This  method  worked  like  a  charm 
while  I  watched  during  the  spring  training. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  “Bugs”  found 
himself  living  a  thoroughly  hygienic  life, 
colored  by  semi-hourly  trots  around  the 
park,  and  by  the  time  I  left  he  was  liking  it. 
His  body,  at  first  puffy,  had  gradually  re¬ 
gained  the  lithe  lines  of  the  athlete,  his  eyes 
were  clear  and  bright,  his  features  sharp 
cut;  he  had  reacquired  a  professional  pride 
in  the  mastery  of  his  craft.  “Bugs”  Ray¬ 
mond  will  do  some  pitching  this  year. 

And  John  McGraw,  manager  of  the  New 
York  National  Baseball  Club,  will  grin 
pleasantly  at  those  who  thought  him  mad 
when  he  bought  the  erratic  pitcher;  and  I 
don’t  know  but  that  in  some  place  where 
acts  are  appraised,  there  stands  a  little  mark 
to  the  credit  of  John  McGraw. 

The  work  keeps  on  increasing,  gradually. 
The  afternoons  now  are  given  to  practise 
games — little  games  of  four  or  five  innings 
played  moderately  at  first,  but  lengthening 
day  by  day  and  gaining  in  seriousness  till 
finally  the  whole  nine  innings  are  played  al¬ 
most  at  top  speed.  In  these  games  the 
“colts”  are  pitted  against  the  “regulars.” 
The  youngsters  by  this  time  have  gained  a 
strong  team  spirit  of  their  own;  also  a  very 
good  opinion  of  their  ability;  they  go  in  to 
beat  the  regulars.  As  they  are  in  the  better 
condition  they  succeed  at  first.  And,  suc¬ 
ceeding,  they  become  quite  “cocky.” 

The  regulars  take  these  preliminary  beat¬ 
ings  good-naturedly,  inwardly  chuckling. 
Taught  by  long  experience  the  necessity  for 
very  slow  conditioning,  they  refuse  to  be 
hurried.  The  pitchers  “lob”  the  ball  over 
the  plate;  the  basemen  throw  gingerly;  the 
batters  do  not  strain  to  make  the  first  bag; 
they  content  themselves  w’ith  “pulling  off” 
some  wise  old  trick  which  suddenly  leaves 
the  youngsters  up  in  the  air  with  open 
mouths.  The  colts  lead  by  one  run,  by  two 
runs,  by  three;  they  get  “chesty”  and  gibe 
their  superiors,  who  fusillade  them  with 
heavy  repartee.  Above,  a  circling  hawk 
peers  down  astonished  at  the  singular  scene. 

The  colts  win  the  first  day,  the  second; 
they  win  for  a  week.  And  then,  suddenly, 
one  day  they  are  nosed  out  in  the  last  inning. 
The  regulars  beat  them  again  next  day; 
slaughter  them  the  next;  the  colts  never  win 
again.  They  don’t  know  just  why.  They 


are  playing  just  as  hard — harder,  in  fact; 
they  can  run  just  as  fast,  shout  as  lustily — 
and  yet  they  cannot  win  a  game.  They  are 
in  the  grip  of  superior  wisdom,  of  subtle 
craft;  they  are  the  victims  of  superior  “in¬ 
side  baseball.” 

For  that  is  what  these  games  are  for — the 
development  of  “inside”  baseball,  of  team 
work.  The  regulars  are  regr.ining  and  per¬ 
fecting  their  team  work— the  colts  are  just 
learning  its  importance.  For  instance,  Ten¬ 
ney  at  first  base,  with  a  colt  who  has  just 
reached  the  bag  on  a  hit  prancing  venture¬ 
somely  about  him,  suddenly  shouts  in  the 
midst  of  a  running  stream  of  like  exclama¬ 
tions:  That's  the  way,  George  old  boy!” 
And  at  the  word  “George”  the  ball  whizzes 
from  the  catcher  into  Tenney’s  waiting  mitt, 
and  the  colt  is  tagged  out.  There  is  an  un¬ 
derstanding  between  Tenney  and  Schlei,  the 
catcher,  that,  at  the  mention  of  the  latter’s 
first  name,  he  shall  throw  to  first. 

Again,  a  runner  is  at  second.  The  pitcher 
is  standing  in  his  box,  ball  in  hand,  his  back 
to  the  runner  who  is  playing  off  his  bag,  his 
eye  on  the  catcher.  The  catcher  carelessly 
slaps  his  right  leg;  instantly  the  pitcher 
whirls  and  in  the  same  movement  hurls  the 
ball  toward  second.  At  the  same  signal  the 
shortstop  or  the  second  baseman  has  made 
a  leap  toward  the  bag;  he  gets  there  just  in 
time  to  receive  the  throw  and  just  ahead  of 
the  runner  who — too  late — has  seen  his 
danger. 

Or,  say,  the  regulars  are  batting.  Brid- 
well  has  just  made  a  hit,  and  is  on  first  base. 
Lany'  Doyle  is  at  the  bat.  He  has  two  balls 
and  no  strikes;  he  knows  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  next  ball  thrown  to  him  by  the 
pitcher  will  be  a  good  one.  As  if  out  of 
anxiety  or  nervousness,  he  stoops  down  and 
picks  up  a  handful  of  sand  and  rubs  his  bat 
with  it.  That  is  a  signal  to  Bridwell;  as  the 
pitcher  begins  to  “wind  up”  for  his  delivery, 
Bridwell  starts  at  full  spe^  for  second  base. 
And  as  the  ball  reaches  Doyle,  he  hits  it.  If 
he  makes  a  safe  hit,  so  much  the  better; 
Bridwell  with  his  start  makes  third  on  it  in¬ 
stead  of  second,  or  home  instead  of  the  third 
he  would  have  made  if  he  had  waited  for  the 
hit.  But  even  if  the  hit  is  not  a  safe  one, 
Bridwell,  with  his  lead,  is  sure  to  make  sec¬ 
ond.  Added  to  that  is  the  possibility  of  an 
“error”  made  by  an  infielder  unnerved  by 
Bridwell’s  lead. 

I  am  giving  you  only  a  few  of  the  rougher 
and  most  obvious  plays  of  this  kind.  There 
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is  a  bewildering  assortment  of  them,  and 
some  are  wonderfully  subtle.  In  a  game, 
the  signaling  of  which  I  have  given  an  idea 
is  going  on  ceaselessly  in  shout  and  gesture 
— in  “  Give-it-to-them-George’s,”  “Soak-it- 
old-boy’s,”  “  That’s-the-way-we-do-it-little- 
man’s”;  in  rubbing  of  bats,  tilting  of  caps, 
or  imperceptible  finger  movements  (the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet  learned  by  all  the  Giants 
when  they  had  a  deaf  pitcher  is  a  convenient 
medium). 

This  is  “inside”  baseball.  To  inside 
baseball  also  belongs  that  class  of  maneuvers 
of  which  the  covering  of  bases  by  the  pitcher 
is  the  roughest  example.  For  every  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  that  can  happen 
with  the  opponents  batting  or  on  bases,  each 
man  on  the  nine  has  a  certain  task — a  cer¬ 
tain  thing  to  do,  or  a  certain  position  to  take. 
Often  this  task  consists  merely  in  getting 
behind  another  man  to  cover  him  and  cut 
down  the  results  of  a  possible  misplay. 
Sometimes  the  thing  done  will  prove  u^ess 
a  hundred  times  running — and  will  check  a 
disaster  the  hundred  and  first  time.  At  any 
rate,  it  must  always  be  done,  inexorably. 
The  doing  of  each  task,  each  time,  by  each 
man,  may  mean  the  “pulling  out”  of  very 
close  games.  Some  points  are  so  subtle  that 
a  rigid  obedience  to  them  may  mean  the  tip¬ 
ping  of  the  balance  in  one  game  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  That  one  game,  however, 
whenever  it  has  been  won,  may  mean,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  the  pennant  I  For  the 
pennant  is  usually  won  by  a  single  game. 

During  the  practise  games  McGraw  um¬ 
pires,  standing  behind  the  pitcher  with  eyes 
keen  to  subtleties.*  “A  little  farther  toward 
third,”  he’ll  murmur  to  the  colt  shortstop; 
“a  little  more,  a  little  more;  there!”  Bing! 
The  batter  hits  the  ball,  and  the  resulting 
grounder  comes  right  for  the  colt’s  hands. 
“How  did  you  know  it?”  asks  the  colt 
later. 

“Didn’t  you  notice  how  the  batter  was 
standing?”  cross-questions  McGraw,  who 
uses  the  Socratic  method.  “He  stands  with 
his  left  foot  out  a  bit.  This  means  what? 
That  he  ‘pulls’  on  the  ball,  that  his  bat  does 
not  meet  the  ball  absolutely  at  right  angles, 
but  slanting  a  bit  to  the  left.  That,  my  boy, 
means  that  most  of  his  hits  go  across  the  left 
half  of  the  diamond.  The  whole  infield 
should  shift  a  bit  to  the  left  when  he  bats — 
especially  when  the  pitcher  is  giving  him 
slow  balls — which  he  was,  if  only  you  kept 
your  eyes  open!”  The  example  I  have  given 


is  a  gross  one.  Some  of  McGraw’s  work 
of  that  kind  is  sheer  wizardry. 

And  so,  with  this  daily  routine — bunting, 
batting,  sliding,  fielding  in  the  morning; 
games  in  the  afternoon;  long  runs  to  ai^ 
from  the  park;  bathing  and  massaging — the 
whole  squad  gradually  gets  into  condition 
and  becomes  instinctively  alert  to  all  the  in¬ 
side  mysteries  of  the  game.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  thing  to  watch  the  older  men  conditioning 
— sagely,  with  infinite  care;  with  their  ears, 
so  to  speak,  held  close  to  the  inward  voice  of 
every  muscle,  of  every  ner\'e.  For  to  these 
men  the  spring  practise  is  a  serious,  some¬ 
times  a  poignant  thing.  Each  spring  may 
be  the  one  that  will  herald  the  subtle  “go¬ 
ing  back”  which  has  to  come  some  time, 
and  comes  early  to  men  working  at  top 
speed  at  the  very  height  of  their  profession. 
And  it  is  a  joy,  when  one  has  bc^n  to  be 
haunted  by  the  fear,  to  find  oneself  still  good. 

Leon  Ames,  the  pitcher,  last  year  seemed 
“all  in.”  He  was  in  poor  health,  had  lost 
control,  and  was  ineffective.  This  spring  he 
found  himself  again.  It  was  pleasant  to 
watch  him  doing  it;  to  watch  him — hardly 
able  to  believe  his  good  fortune — slowly  find¬ 
ing  again  in  himself  the  old  suppleness,  the 
speed,  the  craft,  the  unerring  accuracy  of 
eye  and  arm. 

By  the  end  of  March  our  men  leave 
Marlin  and  take  headquarters  at  Dallas, 
where  they  can  get  games  with  the  nines  of 
the  minor  State  League.  These  games  con¬ 
tinue  to  put  their  bodies  in  condition,  but 
are  especially  valuable  in  perfecting  them  in 
their  secret  “inside”  work.  On  one  of  the 
last  days  of  the  month  bats  are  packed  in 
their  leather  cases,  suits  in  grips,  and  the 
squad  is  divided  into  two  separate  teams 
(the  regulars  and  the  colts),  which,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  routes,  gradually  bam-storm  their 
way  to  New  York.  From  town  to  town 
they  travel,  playing  each  day  a  game  with 
some  local  nine,  meeting  thus  each  day  new 
pitchers,  new  conditions,  and  polishing  to  a 
perfect  mechanism  the  intricacies  of  their 
team  play.  ' 

And  then  comes  opening  day,  when  the 
two  teams  have  again  coalesced.  On  a  clear 
spring  afternoon — the  tenth  of  April,  say — 
the  men  of  the  New  Yorii  National  Baseball 
Club  of  the  season  of  1909  find  themselves 
gathered  in  the  clubhouse  of  the  Polo 
Grounds,  putting  on  their  brand-new  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  first  game  of  the  long  pennant 
race.  Calmly,  slowly,  with  nonchalance,  if 
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they  are  veterans;  nervously,  if  youngsters  A  hush  falls  over  the  grounds.  The 
making  their  first  appearance  in  big  com-  pitcher,  gleaming  ball  in  hand,  stands  in  his 
pany,  they  put  on  the  long,  heavy  woolen  box,  eyeing  Tenney  with  a  sort  of  tense 
stockings;  the  elastic  braces;  the  cleated  scrutiny,  searching  him  for  his  flaw.  Ten- 
shoes;  the  wide  knickerbockers;  the  tight-  ney  answers  the  look  with  one  of  calm  de¬ 
fitting  jersey;  the  ample  shirt;  the  warm  termination.  He  stands  there  easily  at  the 
sweater;  the  visored  cap.  Like  distant  plate,  his  feet  a  bit  apart,  his  bat  firm  in 
thunder  there  comes  to  them  within  the  hand,  his  head  a  little  to  one  side  as  if 

closed  room  the  roar  of  the  thirty  thousand  listening  intently - 

“fans”  filling  the  stands — the  fans,  mad  And  right  here  is  the  explanation  of  all 
with  the  spring  after  their  long  winter  de-  the  spring  training.  This  game  now  begin- 
privation;  and  with  the  sustained  roar  ning  is  the  first  of  a  long  series;  and  yet  at 
mingles  at  intervals  the  brassy  crash  of  a  the  end  of  the  season,  with  the  pennant  lost 
band.  It  meets  them,  the  band,  at  the  or  won,  it  may  prove  to  have  been  the  de¬ 
door,  and  escorts  them  across  the  field.  In  ciding  one.  This  first  game  counts  as  much 
one  line,  elbow  to  elbow,  with  dangling  as  the  last  one,  to  be  played  months  hence, 
gloves,  their  knees  unconsciously  rising  high  And  the  first  inning  of  this  first  game  may 
to  some  martial  tune,  they  march  across  the  be  the  deciding  one.  It  is  as  significant  as 
diamond  to  the  joyful  hail  of  the  multitudes,  the  last  inning  of  the  last  game,  now  months 
The  opposing  team  is  already  there,  fill-  off,  at  the  end  of  the  long,  nerve-racking  race, 
ing  its  bench.  Our  men  take  their  twenty  And  what  ^Tenney  does  right  now  during 
minutes’  “warming  up”  practise  beneath  his  first  time  at  the  bat  may  decide  this  in- 
the  eye  of  the  critical' stands  and  bleachers,  ning.  What  he  does  with  the  prst  ball 
prancing  a  bit  in  spite  of  themselves  to  the  thrown  him  may  decide  this  inning,  and  the 
rhythm  of  that  persistent  band.  A  bell  game,  and  the  pennant  race, 
rings;  a  shout  goes  up  to  heaven;  the  game  So  it  is  that  Tenney,  as  he  stands  at  the 
begins.  plate,  tensely  waiting  for  that  first  ball. 

The  visiting  team  is  already  spread  out  must  be  fit  to  the  extreme  of  his  power; 
over  the  diamond;  our  men  are  on  their  must  be  that  beautiful  thing,  an  athlete  in 
bench.  Tenney  carefully  selects  a  bat  from  perfect  condition,  unerring  of  eye,  keen  of 
the  row  neatly  lined  on  the  ground  and  steps  brain,  supple  of  muscle, 
to  the  plate.  Don’t  worry.  He  is. 


A  HARBINGER  OF  SPRING 

By  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

He  is  SO  old,  so  threadbare,  and  his  coat 

Gapes,  feebly  pinned  around  the  gaunt,  gray  throat. 
While  bleak  as  gusty  March,  shuffling  and  bowed. 

He  cries  his  pussy  willows  through  the  crowd. 

Poor  little  scions  from  the  countryside 

His  aching  fingers  must  have  plucked  and  tied. 

Yet  prophets  of  new  hope,  while  in  his  eyes 
The  only  hope  is — just  that  some  one  buys. 

Sweet  prophets  they  of  sun,  and  birth,  and  song 
That,  in  his  heart,  have  all  been  dead  so  longl 
A  wintry  wreck — an  age-worn,  weary  thing 
Bearing  the  very  signs  of  Youth  and  Spring! 
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OILtheeeesixminutes.” 
rs  “Six  minutes.” 

^  ^  “Six  minutes!” 

w  \\^  “S-i-x  m-i-n-u-t-e-s?” 

®  V  W  “The  same.” 

•  A  ^  The  waiter  was  pop- 

C\  eyed  by  this  time.  He 

waved  his  hands  feebly 
in  the  air,  wabbled  his 
^  head,  and  moaned  in 

On  _  many  languages. 

“But,”  he  protested, 

'  “it  will  hard  be — the 
egg.” 

“Sure;  that’s  the  way  I  want  it — or  them, 
rather — ^hard;  you  know — hard.” 

“It  —  will  —  hard  —  be,”  and  his  voice 
trailed  off  into  inarticulate  woe. 

“All  right,  let  it  come  hard— or  them. 
Look  here,  my  dear  sir,  I  want  two  eggs — 
or  three — and  I  want  them  hard.  Now  get 
under  motion.  Scat!” 

“It — will — hard — ^be,”  he  wept,  moving 
II  ,  |f  .  sidewise  toward 

I ^  kitchen.  “It 

eggs  are  relatives 
of  yours  and  you 
^  don’t  want  to  boil 


take  something  else;  but  if  they  are  just 
ordinary  eggs,  comparative  strangers  to  your 
family  circle,  I  want  them  hard,  and  that 
goes  two  ways — hard  boiled  and  hard  want 
— do  you  get  that?” 

He  didn’t.  He  stood  by  the  door  for  a 
space  and  looked  at  me  with  reproachful 
eyes.  Presently  the  head  waiter  came.  “You 
ordered  eggs,  yes?”  he  inquired,  with  a 
finely  modulated  inflection  at  the  end,  as  if 
he  were  playing  it  on  a  flute. 

“I  order^  hard-boiled  eggs,”  I  answered, 
with  much  firmness. 

“Hard-boiled  eggs,  yes?” 

This  time  the  “yes”  had  scorn,  contempt, 
pity,  pathos,  and  contumely  in  it. 

“Yes.” 

I  tried  to  do  some  vocal  gymnastics  with 
my  “yes,”  but  it  was  a  flat  failure.  It  sounded 
weak,  and  it  was.  I  felt  ashamed  of  it. 

“Six  minutes?”  he  continued,  patron¬ 
izingly. 

“Yes.” 

This  time  I  got  a  little  bass  into  it,  a  fairly 
good  growl  effect. 

“But  they  will  hard  be,  yes?” 

“Ordinarily,”  I  explained  with  chilly  sar¬ 
casm,  “in  consonance  with  the  immutable 
laws  of  Nature,  hard-boiled  eggs  are  hard. 
Of  course,  I  can  foresee,  from  this  conversa¬ 
tion,  that  my  hard-boiled  ^gs  will  be  soft, 
but  usually,  except  in  Europe,  where  the  sole 
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expression  of  the  egg  seems  to  be  the  omelet, 
hard-boiled  eggs  are  reasonably  hard — in¬ 
durated,  you  understand,  not  to  say  granitic. 
Please!” 

He  stood  and  smiled  at  me,  a  kindly,  en¬ 
couraging  smile,  with  a  dash  of  pleasant  con¬ 
descension  in  it,  the  sort  of  smile  a  father 
bestows  on  his  little  boy  who  is  trying  to 
take  off  his  shoes  without  unlacing  them. 

“Hard-boiled  eggs,”  he  repeat^  softly  to 
himself,  “hard-boiled  eggs.  They  is  no 
such  thing.  You  mean  an  omelet  mit 
truffles.” 

“Certainly,”  I  replied,  “I  mean  an  omelet 
with  truffles,  or  with  the  latest  hipless  effect, 
or,  mayhap,  with  the  pip;  and,  it  is  quite 
likely,  I  mean  pickled  pigs’  feet  or  a  George 
Washington  pie.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
mean  eggs  that  have  been  boiled  six  minutes.” 

“No,  no,”  he  whispered,  “try  some  mar¬ 
malade.  We  have  that.” 

I  was  perfectly  calm.  Long  weeks  of  dick¬ 
ering  with  European  waiters  had  chastened 
me.  I  arose  and  directed:  “The  manager, 
bring  the  manager.  Please!  ” 

The  waiter  had  spread  the  news.  Here 
was  a  person  who  desired  some  extraordinary 
eggs,  most  extraordinary  eggs,  hard,  he  said — 
as  if  the  outside  of  an  egg  was  not  hard 
enough!  But  the  inside — ah,  that  was  it — or 
wash?  Could  it  be  the  inside  ?  Impossible! 

The  manager:  “W’hat  does  the  gentlemans 
desire?” 

“Two  plain,  hard-boiled  eggs  of  com¬ 
merce.  Two — count  ’em — two,”  holding  up 
two  fingers  and  making  a  rapid  oval  with 
another  finger. 

“  Certainly ;  certainly,  gentlemans.  It  shall 
be  done.” 

They  brought  me  a  pair  of  chubby  little 
sausages  and  an  anemic  omelet. 

You  see,  it  is  this  way:  No  person  has  a 
license  to  eat  hard-boiled  eggs,  except  in  the 
United  States.  You  can  get  them  in  England 
if  you  take  a  chair  and  beat  the  idea  into  the 
reduced  nobleman  who  hates  to  serve  you, 
but  does.  In  Paris  you  might  as  well  ask 
for  a  small  slice  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  broiled 
and  garnished  with  one  of  Napoleon’s  battle 
flags.  And  outside  of  Paris,  anywhere  on  Le 
Gran  Circular  Kilometrique  (Cook’s,  you 
know,  and  spelled  Thomas-Cooky),  you  get 
an  omelet.  Custom  over  there  has  decr^ 
that  eggs  shall  be  eaten  soft-boiled — when 
they  are  eaten  boiled  at  all — warmed  into  a 
consistency  that  makes  it  advisable  to  take 
them  with  a  sponge  or  with  a  straw;  and  no 
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self-respecting  European  waiter  will  order 
them  boiled  hard  for  you,  betause  he  cannot 
comprehend  the  barbarous  appetite  that  de¬ 
mands  them,  any  more  than  he  can  com¬ 
prehend  a  baked  potato.  Ever  try  to  get  a 
baked  potato  in  France  or  Germany  or  Aus¬ 
tria  or  Switzerland?  That  is  a  project  of 
high  emprise,  worthy  of  the  endeavors  of  any 
man. 

Wherefore,  coincident  with  Le  Gran  Cir¬ 
cular  Kilometrique  began  the  search  for  a 
hard-boiled  egg,  leading  variously  through 
many  countries,  and  finishing,  ingloriously, 
in  Switzerland.  So  far  as  Europe  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  such  thing. 

Anybody  could  see  that  the  little  fat  lady 
was  in  a  hurry.  The  Nord  Express  was 
waiting  outside,  and  they  had  told  her  she 
must  get  to  the  station  early  in  order  to  have 
her  trunk  weighed.  She  had  a  trunk,  a  modest 
yellow  trunk,  one  of  those  fiber  affairs  they 
sell  you  with  the  tale  that  it  is  so  light  you  will 
save  a  lot  of  money  in  baggage  charges.  But 
the  porter  who  brought  it  made  as  much  fuss 
over  it  as  if  it  had  been  full  of  bricks. 

That  was  acting,  and  the  fat  little  lady 
paid  no  attention  to  it. 

“Put  it  there,”  she  ordered,  pointing  to 
the  scale,  where  an  amiable  brigand  was 
waiting,  flanked  by  a  boy  with  the  labels  and 
a  paste  pot,  and  surrounded  by  admiring 
constituents  who  expressed  great  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  expert  way  he  read  the  figures 
on  the  indicator. 

The  little  fat  lady  was  in  a  hurr}%  but  she 
did  not  intend  to  be  cheated,  so  she  stepped 
close  to  the  amiable  brigand  and  peered  at 
the  scale.  The  amiable  brigand  weighed 
her  in  with  the  trunk,  and  gave  her  the  slip, 
indicating,  with  a  fine,  expressive  wave  of 
his  hand,  the  window  to  which  she  was  to 
take  it.  The  boy  pasted  the  green  label  on, 
another  porter  seized  the  trunk  and  took  it 
away,  and  the  little  fat  lady  pushed  her  slip 
through  the  window,  where  a  distinguished 
old  man  peered  at  it  for  a  minute  and  wrote 
on  it  “Sixty-six  francs.” 

“What?”  gasped  the  fat  little  lady. 

“  Sixty-six  francs,  madame.” 

She  wrinkled  her  forehead  into  many  cor¬ 
rugations  and  figured  it  out. 

“Why,  you  old  scoundrel,”  she  piped, 
“that  is  thirteen  dollars  and  twenty  cents.” 

“Sixty-six  francs,  madame,”  insisted  the 
man  behind  the  window. 

“For  one  little,  tiny  bit  of  a  trunk!  It’s 
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some  mistake.  I  will  not  be  robbed  in  this 
fashion.  Weigh  it  again.” 

The  trunk  was  gone.  The  fat  little  lady 
appealed  wildly  to  everybody  in  sight,  but 
from  behind  the  window  came  monotonously: 
“Sixty-six  francs.” 

“  Good  land,”  she  said,  when  she  was  in  the 
train,  “isn’t  it  awful?  Thirteen  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  for  that  trunk  to  Berlin!  I’d 
have  done  better  if  I  had  sent  it  by  mail.”  She 
never  knew,  poor  thing,  she  never  knew  that 
she  had  paid  excess  baggage  on  herself. 
And  she  talked  about  it  for  a  hundred  miles; 
but  finally  she  forgot  it,  and  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  a  great 
many  of  the  towns  in  Germany  appear  to  be 
named  “Bahnhof.”  This  caus^  her  to 
mentjon  another  singular  observation  she 
had  made  in  Paris,  which  was  that  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large  number  of  houses  in  that  city, 
judging  from  the  signs  in  the  windows  and 
on  the  doorposts,  belong  to  one  A.  Louer, 
who,  she  thought,  must  be  a  Parisian  multi¬ 
millionaire.  “Probably  bought  real-estate 


if  he  wished,  but  the  line  was  drawn  strictly 
at  boots.  That  seemed  a  curious  regulation, 
for  the  porter,  or  the  important  person  who 
was  the  equivalent  for  porter,  shined  no  boots 
that  night.  It  was  just  as  well,  anyhow, 
as  there  isn’t  a  servant  in  all  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  who  can  shine  shoes  or  boots.  This 
calls  to  mind  the  sad  ex{>erience  of  the 
Chicago  drummer  who  went  to  a  London 
hotel,  wearing  tan  shoes  and  carrying  a  suit 
case.  The  ambitious  boot  boy  went  into 
his  room  and  shined  one  shoe  and  the  suit 
case. 

However,  they  have  no  hard-boiled  eggs 
on  the  Noid  Express,  but  on  another  train, 
in  Switzeiiand,  it  looked  very  promising,  for 
the  waiter  understood;  and  then  a  terrible 
thing  happened.  The  blonde  princess  who 
occupied  the  big  compartment,  bad,  also,  a 
gloomy,  long,  low,  r^ish  dachshund,  and 
she  brought  the  dog  into  the  dining  car, 
holding  him  cosily  in  her  lap.  She  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  waiter  as  to  whether  she 
should  take  four  cents’  worth  of  liverwurst 


early,  like  the  Astors,” 
she  explained.  She  said  bHA 

she  lived  in  New  York 
and  knew  all  about  the 
Astors.  So  she  told  us.  M 

Thus  the  time  passed  *1 

pleasantly  enough,  es-  ^ 

pecially  after  it  was  dis-  ^  ^ 

covered  that  the  first  dame  vran-r.  the  servants 
and  most  important  rule  attend  to  uonsiettr. 

of  the  train  was  that 
no  passenger  should  go  to  bed  with  his  boots 
on.  It  was  gathered  that  a  passenger  might 
wear  his  coat  and  hat  and  overcoat  to  bed, 


or  eat  the  regular  tdble  d'hote,  which  began 
with  soup  and  consisted  mostly  of  red  cab¬ 
bage,  cooked  in  various  toothsome  forms, 
with  here  and  there,  sprinkled  through  it, 
that  universal  comestible,  poulet  rdti. 

Digressing,  for  the  moment,  I  may  say  I 
was  impress^  with  the  potdet  roti  belt,  Tf(rhich 
starts  in  Paris  and  envelops  all  Switzerland 
and  the  north  of  Italy.  The  poulets  in  that  belt 
must  grow  rdti,  for  no  matter  what  you  order, 
or  where,  the  waiter  will  saw  off  a  poulet  rdti 
on  you — only  it  isn’t  a  pullet,  mostly,  al¬ 
though  it  is  roasted,  generally, 
both  by  you  and  the  cook.  If  you 
r  Ifri  escape  the  poulet  rdti  in 

Switzerland,  for  example,  you 
are  a  marvel.  It  is  the  basis  of 
all  Swiss  eating  operations. 

But  to  return.  The  blonde 
princess  held  the  gloomy  dachs- 
W  |M ^  |b  hund  in  her  lap,  and  sitting  next 
B  ^  ^  toe-looking  young 

German  lad,  coming  home  from 
L  the  city.  He  had  given  his  order, 

‘***'and  while  he  was  waiting  for  it 
he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  pink 
ERVANTs  '  plush  bag,  opened  it,  and  dis- 
;iETTR.  played  a  pair  of  gilded  opera 

glasses,  which  he  fondled  lov¬ 
ingly,  examined  minutely,  and  then  returned 
to  the  plush  bag.  It  was  plain  enough,  all  the 
ladies  in  our  party  said.  He  was  taking  home 


a  present  for  his  sweetheart.  “Probably  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the 

he’s  engaged  to  her,”  the  ladies  explained,  hund  that  has  his  foot  in  my  soup  projected, 

“and  like  as  not  they  will  be  marri^  soon,  see?’’ 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  charming  and  romantic.”  The  princess  gurgled  with  laughter.  “  Ob¬ 
it  was,  probably,  but  some  of  the  glamour  serve,”  she  call^  to  her  friends  at  the  other 
was  taken  off  for  me  by  the  loud  explosions  end  of  the  car,  “how  lieber  hund  Hans  his 

the  sterling  young  lover  made  while  eating  foot  in  the  soup  is  placing.” 

his  soup.  However,  that  is  neither  here  nor  “Madame,”  thundered  the  German,  “re- 
there.  I  forgot  about  the  explosions  when  move  the  foot  of  the  hund  that  has  been  in 
the  gloomy  dachshund  of  the  blonde  princess,  my  soup  placed!  I  insist.” 
seizing  a  moment  when  the  princess  was  “Ach,”  she  flashed  at  him,  “you  like  not 
animatedly  talking  to  some  people  at  the  dogs,  no?” 

other  end  of  the  car,  escaped  from  her  fos-  “I  like  not  dogs  my  soup  within,  yes,” 
tering  lap  and  climbed  on  the  table.  explain^  the  German  heatedly. 

Then,  gravely  and  circumspectly,  as  be-  “What  a  man;  what  a  man!”  commented 
fitted  his  general  appearance  and  undeniable  the  princess.  “He  likes  not  dogs  in  his 
character,  the  gloomy  dachshund  stepped  soup,”  and  she  laughed  off  into  a  string  of 
across  and  solemnly  put  his  right  front  foot  German  that  was  from  too  far  back  in  the 
into  the  German’s  soup,  retaining  the  pose  book  for  me,  while  the  gloomy  dachshund 
in  a  masterly  and  dignified  manner.  put  his  other  front  foot  in  the  soup,  and  the 

“Madame,”  expostulated  the  German  lad,  sterling  young  lover  heaved  with  wrath. 

“the  hund  his  foot  in  my  soup  has  inserted,  “Madame,”  he  shouted,  desperately,  “I 
he  has,  yet.”  say  it  to  you,  if  you  my  wife  were  it  would 

The  blonde  princess  smiled  charmingly,  not  be  so.” 

“Ach,”  she  said,  “it  a  pretty  little  trick  is,  “Hah,”  she  taunted,  “if  I  your  wife  were 
no?”  the  whole  hund  I  would  put  in  your  soup,  if 

“Madame,”  repeated  the  German,  “I  it  plea.sed  me,  and  any  woman  who  is  or 
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was — ”  she  was  getting  excited —  “or  will 
your  wife  be,  would  so  do;  yes.” 

“So?”  asked  the  young  man,  tensely,^ 
grabbing  the  gloomy  dachshund  by  the  neck 
and  throwing  him  at  the  blonde  princess. 
“So?  I  will  permit  it  not,”  and  he  took  the 
pink  plush  bag  with  the  opera  glasses  in  it, 
dashed  up  the  window,  and  hurled  the  bag 
and  glasses  as  far  as  he  could  into  the  foggy 
night. 

“So,”  he  repeated,  “we  shall  see,  we  shall 
see.  I  will  no  wife  have.” 

And  at  that  exact  moment  the  waiter 
brought  me  an  omelet,  explaining  that  this 


was  eggs. 

Naturally,  w’e  came  to  Vienna.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  guide  we  had  in  Vienna, 


a  distinguished  old  Vien¬ 
nese,  who  spoke  English 
perfectly,  so  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  but  who  really 
needed  a  little  editing:  who 


spoke  perfectly  such  English 


as  he  spoke,  let  us  say. 


•We  took  a  car- 
riage,  one  of  those 
regular  Viennese  car- 
riages,  with  fine 
.  horses,  a  dashing 

^  driver,  and  the  carriage 
held  together  with  stick- 
I  ing  plaster.  The  horses  in 
Vienna  are  beauties,  and 


the  drivers  most  skillful,  but  Franz  Joseph 
shouldn’t  keep  all  the  good  carriages  for  his 
own  use.  The  guide  went  along — insisted 
on  it.  I  told  him  he  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  guiding  us,  telepathically,  from 
his  cozy  little  chair  in  the  head  porter’s 
office;  but  he  said  he  was  an  honorable 
man  and,  inasmuch  as  we  had  attached 
him  to  our  entourage,  he  must  give  us  his 
superb  service.  Besides,  he  was  not  afflicted 
with  telepathy,  although  he  suffered  ex¬ 
cruciatingly  from  several  wounds  received 
while  defending  his  country’s  flag,  which  fact 
he  hoped  the  gentleman  would  not  forget 
when  he  left  the  city  and  severed  relations 
with  himself. 

He  was  a  strange  man,  but  clever,  as  guides 
go.  He  said  he  had  worked  a  long  time 
over  his  lecture  on  the  various  places  we 
visited,  and  I  could  see  how  that  might  be  so, 
for  it  was  a  complete  lecture,  a  completed 
lecture,  rather,  never  varying,  no  matter 
whether  he  was  describing  Count  Lichten¬ 
stein’s  house,  the  imperial  palace,  or  the  old 
quarter  of  the  city. 

As  we  approached  a  building  he  would  lift 
his  hat,  bow  profoundly,  wave  his  hands 
toward  the  edifice,  and  say:  “Fine  place — 
very  in-trest — 1873.” 

It  bothered  me  for  a  long  time,  that  “  1873  ” 
did,  but  I  finally  worked  it  out.  Every  build¬ 
ing,  palace,  castle,  theatre,  and  monument 
in  Vienna  was  erected  in  1873.  That  is  a 
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good,  satisfactory  date  and  sounds  well, 
and  the  guide  u^  it  for  all  occasions.  It 
simplified  matters  very  much  to  have  a 
regular,  dependable  date  like  1873.  O”® 
can  remember  it  handily.  No  person  can 
stick  me  on  the  date  of  anything  that  ever 
happened  or  was  built  in  Vienna.  If  asked, 

I  look  the  questioner  straight  in  the  eye  and 
■say:  “1873.”  It  is  very  gratifying. 

After  we  had  wondered  a  bit  at  the  great 
building  activity  in  1873  among  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Vienna,  I  leaned  over  to  the  guide 
in  the  carriage  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  a 
good  place  where  I  could  get  a  couple  of 
hard-boiled  eggs. 

“Fine  place,”  he  answered,  “very  in- 
trest - ” 

“Stop  it!”  I  yelled.  “I  am  talking  about 
eggs,  not  about  palaces  or  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment  or  rathskellers.  Eggs,  you  know — 
eggs.  I  desire  them  hard  boil^.” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  gravely,  “fine  place — 
very  in-trest - ” 

“Tell  the  driver,”  I  interrupted.  He  did, 
and  the  driver  took  us  to  the  restaurant  where 
one  of  the  numerous  waltz  kings  of  that 
waltz-kinged  city  was  accustomed  to  play 
his  own  compositions.  It  seems  it  isn’t 
good  form  to  ask  one  of  these  waltz  kings 
to  play  another  waltz  king’s  stuff,  but  I 
didn’t  know  it,  so  I  sent  up  word  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  wizard  of  the  bow  that  if  he  would 
play  “The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube”  and 
“Wine,  Woman,  and  Song”  for  us,  I  would 
bestow  largess  on  him  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  retire  from  the  somewhat  ordinary 
occupation  of  leading  an  orchestra  in  a 
restaurant  and  devote  his  time  to  composing 
more  waltzes. 

The  waltz  king  refused  haughtily  and  de¬ 
manded  that  I  ^  thrown  out.  He  would 
play  no  waltzes  not  inspired  by  the  magic  of 
his  own  brain,  and  he  didn’t;  whereupon,  I 
understood  why  he  was  waltz-kinging  at  a 
restaurant.  They  didn’t  throw  me  out.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  that  I  was  a  freeborn  American 
citizen  and  had  bought  my  way  in  in  the  regular 
manner  freeborn  persons  of  similar  nativity 
are  required  to  do,  namely,  by  paying  an 
ancient  lady  at  the  door  sixty  heller  to  get 
in  and  another  more  ancient  lady  ten  heller 
for  a  program.  It  struck  me  then  that  our 
home  restaurant  keepers  have  something  to 
learn  from  their  Viennese  brethren.  The 
idea  of  paying  to  get  into  a  restaurant  so  you 
can  pay  for  something  to  eat,  certainly  has 
been  overlooked  by  our  food  purveyors,  al¬ 


though  it  may  be  argued  they  make  one  pay 
to  get  out;  but  then  so  do  the  Viennese. 

Well,  I  was  just  as  earnest  here  in  my 
quest  for  eggs  as  I  had  been  elsewhere,  and 
I  put  in  an  order  for  two,  hard-boiled,  along 
with  other  food.  I  didn’t  get  the  eggs,  but 
that  did  not  annoy  me,  for  I  knew  I  shouldn’t. 
Instead,  they  brought  me  some  buns  with 
caraway  seeds  on  the  outside,  and  I  said; 
“Bitte/"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Still,  I  learned  something  in  that  restau¬ 
rant;  it  was  that,  in  addition  to  the  little  trick 
of  charging  admission,  the  Viennese  restau¬ 
rant  keepers  are  much  better  equipped  in 
the  science  of  getting  you  to  pay  all  their 
servants  than  are  their  brethren  anywhere 
else.  It  is  a  perfect  system.  A  captain  takes 
your  order.  A  boy  opens  your  water  or  wine. 
Another  waiter  serves  you.  Then,  when  the 
feast  is  over,  they  line  up  at  the  table — cap¬ 
tain,  wine  boy,  and  waiter.  You  call  for  the 
bill,  and  a  grandiose  person  approaches,  who 
adds  it  up  with  a  flourish  and  takes  his  stand 
by  the  others.  Then  the  man  who  served 
takes  the  money  and  brings  back  the  change, 
handing  the  salver  to  the  man  who  added  up 
the  bill,  and  he  gives  the  change  to  you. 
You  have  never  seen  him  until  he  does  his 
mathematics,  but,  after  a  long  conversation, 
you  discover  that  he  gets  the  largest  tip,  the 
man  who  took  the  order  comes  next,  the 
waiter  next,  and  the  wine  boy  last. 

Then,  when  you  go  out,  you  find  another 
ancient  Viennese  l^y  who  charges  you  a 
few  heller  for  having  checked  your  coat,  and 
still  another  who  holds  it.  I  went  back  and 
asked  if  I  could  not  leave  a  few  heller  for  the 
proprietor,  but  it  made  the  waltz  king  so 
angry  to  see  me  I  did  not  pursue  the  matter 
further.  However,  I  was  informed  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  leaving  the 
heller.  The  proprietor  would  take  them. 

We  continued  the  Gran  Circular  Kilo- 
metrique  toward  the  home  of  the  sturdy 
Swiss.  Not  referring  to  those  egg  efforts  in 
Budapest  that  resulted  mostly  in  goulash 
and  also  in  the  depressing  realization  that 
this  is  the  country  from  which  we  get  our 
Hungarian  bands  and  that,  apparently,  the 
supply  is  inexhaustible,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  highborn  Austrians  are  haughty  peo¬ 
ple,  but  they  do  not  understand  the  use  of 
money.  When  the  train  reached  Unzmarkt 
(I  think  the  ruins  of  a  robber  tower  are 
there — anyhow,  the  robbers  are,  if  the  tower 
isn’t)  a  first-class  car  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  peaceful  and  pleasant,  and  in  which 
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excellent  rela-  and  was  made  worse  because,  although  the 
tions  had  been  three  Americans  in  the  rear  compartment 
established  could  see,  from  the  notice,  that  the  com- 
with  the  train  partment  was  a  four-seated  one  in  Austria, 
man,  was  it  was  only  a  three-seated  one  in  Italy, 
thrown  into  where  it  was  going.  And,  despite  the  fact 
vast  com  mo-  that  it  was  plainly  in  Austria  at  the  time, 
tion  by  the  ar-  the  large  American  person  in  the  compart- 
rival  of  five  ment  declared,  arbitrarily,  that  the  car,  to 
Austrian  no-  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  in  Italy,  and 
bles  or  near-  would  remain  so,  and  there  would  be  seats 
nobles,  two  for  but  three. 

f  em  a  1  e  and  The  train  man  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
three  male.  American  contention.  He  explained,  vol- 
AU  wore  green  ubly,  to  the  Austrians,  how  impossible  it  was 
hats,  and  they  to  make  the  people  in  that  compartment 
were  loaded  understand  an^hing,  clutching,  the  while,  a 
with  four  tons  large  silver  coin  he  had  obtained  a  few  mo- 
of  assorted  ments  before.  He  also  explained  that,  for  a 
leather  bags  consideration,  he  might  be  able  to  do  some- 
and  about  a  ton  thing,  but  the  haughty  Austrians  hissed  the 
and  a  half  of  Austrian  equivalent  for  “Never!”  and  stood 
guns  in  leather  up  all  the  way  to  Pontafel,  which  is  the 
cases.  The  Austrian  frontier  town,  saying  unkind  things 
train  man  told  about  America  and  about  their  fellow  country- 
me  it  was  a  men  who  ran  the  train,  but  getting  no  seats, 
party  of  some-  One  became  apoplectic  when  they  were 
thing  or  other  forced  to  move  their  baggage  out  of  the  aisle, 
that  had  been  Just  before  reaching  Pontafel,  the  con- 
hunting.  ductor  came  back,  and  bowed  and  smiled  to 

Much  to  the  us  and  said  a  few  kind  words.  He  bowed 
party’s  sur-  and  smiled  again  and  said  a  few  more  kind 
prise,  there  words.  Then  he  said  if  we  wanted  to  get 
were  five  even  with  the  haughty  Austrians  for  the 
Americans  i  n  trouble  they  had  caused  and  the  noise  they 
the  end  com-  had  made,  it  could  be  arranged.  It  was 
partment  and  arranged,  on  a  silver  basis, 
two  in  the  mid-  “Watch,”  said  the  conductor,  “when  I 
die  one.  Much  give  the  word  we  are  at  Pontafel.  Then  you 
to  their  further  get  out  quick  so  you  can  open  the  trunk  for 
surprise,  not  a  the  customs,  and  you  will  see  what  you  will 
person  of  these  see.” 

would  go  into  He  gave  the  word,  and  we  got  out.  Then 
the  second-  he  calmly  locked  the  door,  and  the  train  drew 
class  end  of  the  off  across  the  river  to  Pontebba,  the  first 
car  and  give  Italian  town,  drew  off  with  every  window 
the  party  seats,  filled  with  haughty  Austrians  cursing  in  their 
Finally,  to  strange,  guttural  tongue  and  smiled  at  by  the 
their  intense  genial  conductor  and  the  train  man,  who  left 
chagrin,  the  the  train  there  and  did  not  care, 
train  man  and  “They  do  not  know  how  to  treat  public 
the  conductor  servants,”  said  the  conductor.  “They  have 
would  not  no  appreciation.” 

throw  the  pas-  When  the  train  came  back,  the  haughty 
sengers  off.  It  Austrians  did  not  have  time  to  get  their 
was  a  perplex-  baggage  examined  before  the  journey  toward 
ing  situation,  Venice  was  begun  again,  and  they  may  be 
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there  yet.  As  I  remember  Pontafel,  I  hope 
they  are. 

And  still  no  hard-boiled  eggs.  But  there 
was  a  chance,  a  mere  chance,  in  the  caje  in 
the  wonderful  Galleria  Vittore  Emmanuele  in 
Milan — the  BiflS,  a  fine  name  for  a  caj6y  I 
thought.  I  broached  the  subject  carefully 
and  almost  got  them — almost,  but  not  quite, 
for  at  the  last  moment  the  Italian  spirit  of 
the  chef  revolted  and  he  decided  to  do  no 
such  base  thing.  Instead,  he  sent  me  an 
omelet,  made  of  eggs,  he  said. 

There  was  a  shop  across  the  square  from 
the  Hotel  Cavour  where  the  girl  said  she 
might  boil  a  couple,  but  she  finally  decided 
that  was  no  fit  way  to  treat  eggs,  and  asked 
if  I  would  not  buy  a  large  loaf  of  brown  cake 
instead. 

I  went  up  to  the  cathedral.  On  the  cathe¬ 
dral  wall,  near  the  stairway  to  the  roof,  is  a 
large  printed  placard,  which  sets  forth  this 
fact: 


“  THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  HIGHEST  PINNACLE 
IS  POSITIVELY  NOT  PERMITTED.” 


Directly  underneath  is  another  placard, 
of  the  same  size,  printed  in  the  same  kind  of 
type  and  of  equal  antiquity — the  dust  and  fly 
specks  and  discoloration  show  the  placards 
are  identical  as  to  age — which  reads: 


“the  ASCENT  OF  THE  HIGHEST  PINNACLE, 
WHICH  LS  BEING  RESTORED,  IS  EXCEPTIONALLY 
PERMITTED  TO-DAY  BY  THE  PAYMENT  OF  AN 
ADDITIONAL  25  CENT.  FOR  EACH  PERSON.” 


That  is,  you  cannot  go  up  at  all,  but  you 
can  go  up  every  day  if  you  will  pay  twenty- 
five  centesimi  for  the  privilege ;  and  I  expect^ 
to  coerce  one  of  the  race  that  evolved  that 
sign  into  cooking  a  hard-boiled  egg! 

Still,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  was  in 
Switzerland  that  the  protests  were  strongest. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  every  Swiss 
is  either  a  hotel  keep>er  or  a  guide,  and  most 
of  them  are  both.  Consequently,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  population  here  than  elsewhere 
was  interested  in  not  maltreating  eggs  after 
the  manner  of  my  desire,  although  they  are 
strong  on  omelets — and  an  exceedingly  pa¬ 
triotic  people.  When  you  open  one  of  their 
omelets  you  find  a  Swiss  flag.  If  the  eggs 
are  bad,  you  find  two  flags,  as  Charlie  Hands 
was  wont  to  say. 


It  is  this  way 
with  the  Swiss: 
when  they  are 
young, they 
gather  the  edel¬ 
weiss,  becoming 
very  expert  with 
the  reapers  that 
must  be  used  to 
gather  this  crop, 
for  there  is  so 
much  genuine 
Alpine  edel¬ 
weiss  on  sale 
that  there  is  no 
possibility  it 
was  all  picked 
by  hand.  Then, 
after  careful 
competition,  a 
certain  number 
of  the  Swiss 
youth  are  set 
apart  to  be  yod- 
lers.  It  is  amis- 
take  to  think 
that  every  Swiss 
is  a  yodler.  All 
of  them  might 
be,  but  yodeling 
is  not  so  lucra¬ 
tive  an  occupa¬ 
tion  as  hotel 
keeping,  so  they 
put  in  the  yodel¬ 
ing  class  only 
those  who  can¬ 
not  talk  with¬ 
out  falsettoing 
the  oly-ely-oh — 
thenaturd-born 
ones — and  set 
aside  for  hotel 
keepers  all  who 
yodel  only  after 
being  taught. 

These  Swiss 
youth,  are  sent 
abroad,  to  Eng¬ 
land,  France, 
Germany,  any¬ 
where  they  can 
be  squeez^  in, 
and  are  put  in 
the  hotels. 
There  they  learn 
their  profession 


WHAT  HE  NEEDED  WAS 
ONE  ROOM  AND 
TWO  BEDS. 
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at  the  expense  of  strangers,  not  of  their  Swiss 
compatriots,  which  would  be  un-Swissy.  When 
they  have  become  proficient  in  all  the  usual 
forms  of  robbery,  they  come  back  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  invent  a  few  more  forms  of  their  own, 
or  are  handed  the  carefully  preserved  recipes 
of  their  ancestors,  and  live  happily  ever 
afterward,  finally  becoming  members  of  the 
Swiss  Hotel  Keepers’  Association,  which  is 
the  aristocratic  end  of  the  Swiss  hotel  busi¬ 
ness.  Members  are  proposed  for  it  when 
mere  children,  just  as  they  are  proposed  at 
Groton  or  St.  Paul’s  or  the  Union  Club.  A 
year  or  two  or  three  in  foreign  hotels  fits 
the  sturdy  and  thrifty  Swiss  to  hoist  his  own 
black  flag  on  some  crag — it  is  necessary  for 
all  the  tribe  to  be  sturdy  because  of  the  strong- 
arm  work  they  practice  on  the  travelers,  and 
to  be  thrifty  because  they  are  Swiss. 

Nature  was  very  kind  to  Switzerland  in 
making  the  Alps  for  her;  but  the  Swiss  have 
played  it  rather  low  down  on  the  Alps  by 
turning  them  into  a  boarding  house.  Nature 
has  built  other  mountains  that  make  the 
Swiss  Alps  look  like  mud  pies,  but  she  has 
not  populated  those  other  mountains  with 
sturdy  Swiss;  wherefore,  the  other  mountains 
are  not  paying  interest  on  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction.  If  there  were  two  hundred  sets  of 
.\lp)s,  populated  with  Swiss,  ail  the  money 
in  the  world  would  be  centered  right  on  those 
awe-inspiring  glaciers  and  crags. 

The  Swiss  are  a  careful  and  methodical 
p)eople.  They  have  gone  painstakingly  over 
all  their  places  of  interest  and  “liberally  re¬ 
stored’’  them.  They  haven’t  begun  liberally 
to  restore  the  Alps  yet,  but  there  are  signs 
they  will  build  a  new  Jung  for  the  Jungfrau 
pretty  soon  and  give  the  Matterhorn  an 
up>-to-date  horn.  Likewise,  they  are  the  star 
mercenaries  of  the  world.  The  general 
philosophy  of  the  Swiss  has  been  that  he  will 
do  anything  for  anybody  who  will  give  him 
money  for  doing  it — and  he’ll  be  px>lite  about 
it.  Nowadays,  they  elaborate  this  a  bit — or 
amend  it,  rather,  so  the  creed  reads  they 
will  do  anything  for  or  to  anybody  for  money. 
Those  are  delightful  winters  the  Swiss  sp>end 
after  sewing  the  children  into  their  under¬ 
clothes  and  hermetically  sealing  the  windows, 
neither  to  be  opjened  until  the  edelweiss  is 
edelweissing  again  in  the  gay  springtime — 
long  winters  spjent  in  counting  money.  That 
is  the  highest  joy  the  Swiss  can  have. 

There  is  a  town  in  Switzerland  called 
Films.  I  didn’t  run  across  Flams,  but  it  is 
there,  somewhere.  And,  like  Films,  it  must 


have  a  Hotel  Grand  Splendide  Magnifique. 
Every  town  has  several  of  these,  esp)ecially 
the  larger  ones,  where  the  hypaerbole  in  the 
title  is  charged  in  the  bill.  Everything  is 
charged  in  the  bill. 

“What  is  this?”  asked  a  tourist,  pointing 
to  a  twenty-franc  item. 

“That,”  said  the  suave  Swiss,  “is  for  the 
wonderful  situation  that  gives  you  the  un¬ 
paralleled  view  of  Mont  Blanc.” 

“But,  dammit,  1  didn’t  see  Mont  Blanc. 

I  have  been  here  for  a  week,  and  Mont  Blanc 
hasn’t  been  visible  for  a  minute.” 

“Is  that  the  fault  of  the  hotel?”  inquired 
the  manager.  “We  have  provided  this  mag¬ 
nificent  situation.  Mont  Blanc  is  there — of 
that  you  are  certain.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
be  blamed  if  you  did  not  see  it.” 

’Tis  even  so,  and  they  learned  how  to  do  it 
in  the  great  hotels  on  the  Strand,  which  is 
another  reason  for  our  stretching  out  kindly 
“hands  across  the  sea.” 

In  Switzerland  that  marvelous  institution, 
the  head  px>rter,  flourishes  in  the  finest  flower 
of  p)erfection.  There  are  head  pwrters  else¬ 
where,  distinguished  and  important  p>erson- 
ages,  but  the  Swiss  head  px>rter  is  at  the  top 
of  the  class.  He  knows  everything.  If  you 
ask  him  how  far  it  is  from  Interlaken  to  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  he  will  tell  you  without  an  instant’s 
hesitation.  He  watches  you,  guides  you, 
buys  for  you,  and  sp)eeds  you  on  your  way. 

“We  desire  a  compartment,”  said  two 
ladies  leaving  Geneva  for  Paris. 

“It  shall  be  done,”  the  head  pxjrter  prom¬ 
ised  graciously. 

Time  for  leaving  came.  “Our  sleeping 
car?”  inquired  the  ladies. 

“Madame,”  orated  the  head  porter,  “I 
assure  you,  everything  is  in  order.  You 
need  have  not  the  slightest  concern.  Here 
are  the  billets y 

Contented,  they  paid  him  liberally  and 
went  to  the  train.  Everything  was  in  order, 
sure  enough.  He  had  bought  them  two 
berths  in  a  four-berth  compartment  for  men 
only,  the  other  occupants  of  which  were  a 
large  Swiss  pterson  and  a  larger  German 
person,  sex,  male — and  no  other  room  on 
the  train.  And  when  complaint  was  made, 
the  px>rter  and  the  manager  insisted  Amer¬ 
icans  are  very  unreasonable  and  would  not 
be  served  at  adl  if  it  were  not  for  their  money, 
which  is  probably  quite  true. 

But  Switzerland  is  the  place  to  go  if  you 
like  mountains.  They  let  you  climb  them, 
if  you  have  that  particular  mania.  Mountain 


'  HOLY  smoke!  ”  YELLED  THE  MAN  FROM  ST.  LOUIS,  “  DO  YOU  THINK  I 
AM  COLLECTING  BATHS?” 


Still,  the  real  sport  in  Switzerland,  the 
occupation  that  keeps  one  all  in  a  quiver,  is 
getting  a  bath.  The  Swiss  are  economical 
with  baths,  but  you  can  get  them,  if  you  go 
craftily  on  the  hunt  and  stalk  them  from  hotel 
to  hotel. 

Get  them?  I  should  say  you  can.  My 
friend  from  St.  Louis  found  that  out.  He 
needed  personal  laundering,  and  he  saw  a 
sign  relating  to  baths,  on  the  door  of  his 
room  in  a  hotel. 

“  Ha !  ”  he  shouted.  “  Discovered !  I  have 
trailed  a  bath  to  its  lair.” 

The  bath  lady  came.  “I  desire,”  said  my 
friend  from  St.  Louis,  through  the  crack  of 
the  wardrobe  door  where  he  was  hiding, 
being  ready,  so  to  speak,  for  his  bath,  “1 
desire  a  bain — bath,  you  know — wash — water 
to  get  in; — bain,  BAIN,  BAINl'* 


de  pieds,  then  im  bain  de  si6ge,  and  finally, 
tin  grand  bain. 

“Holy  smoke!”  yelled  the  man  from  St. 
Louis.  “  Do  you  think  I  am  collecting  baths  ? 
Do  you  think  I  want  all  the  baths  there  are? 

Take  some  of  these  d -  baths  away.” 

But  no.  He  had  to  take  them.  The  atten¬ 
dant  saw  to  that.  If  a  crazy  American  came 
along  and  desired  all  the  baths  in  stock,  far 
be  it  from  the  Swiss  hotel  keeper  to  disappoint 
him.  Also,  far  be  it  from  him  not  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  fact  in  the  bill. 

That  is  a  fine  attribute  of  the  Swiss.  They 
are  calm  and  literal.  Tell  a  Swiss  what  you 
think  you  want,  and  that  settles  it.  You  get 
that,  with  no  allowances  for  mistakes,  tem¬ 
peramental  shifts,  or  other  idiosyncrasies. 
There  was  a  timid  traveler  who,  thinking  the 
hotels  would  be  crowded  and  desiring  to  be 
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on  the  safe  side,  laboriously  cooked  up  a 
telegram  to  every  place  where  he  wanted  to 
stop,  using  the  hotel  code  of  the  Swiss  Hotel 
Keepers’  Association.  He  needed  one  room 
and  two  beds,  but  everywhere  he  went  he 
got  four  rooms  with  seven  beds;  and  he  kept 
them  too,  notwithstanding  wild  protests  that 
he  wasn’t  a  caravan  or  a  royal  party.  What 
does  a  Swiss  hotel  keeper  know  about  a 
mistake  in  telegraphing? 

On  the  frontier,  the  Swiss  customs  inspec¬ 
tors,  who  let  ordinary  things  go  through  with 
only  the  most  casud  inspection,  ran  across 
a  typewriter. 

“Ah,”  said  the  head  one,  tapping  the  type¬ 
writer  suspiciously,  “what  is?” 

“That,”  replied  the  owner,  feeling  genial 
and  jocose  at  the  moment,  “is  a  submarine 
boat  for  the  Swiss  navy,  as  you  can  plainly  see.  ” 


“So?”  inquired  the  customs  man.  “I 
have  no  sch^ule  for  submarine  boats  for 
the  Swiss  navy.  I  shall  hold.” 

And  he  held  all  right,  for  three  months, 
and  there  was  more  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence  about  releasing  that  typewriter  from 
custody  than  there  would  be  over  a  boundary 
change. 

Do  not  be  jocose  with  the  Swiss.  They  do 
not  comprehend.  “I  desire,”  said  the  fas¬ 
tidious  person  at  a  Geneva  hotel,  “that  you 
shall  pick  my  salad  carefully  apart  and  wash 
each  leaf.” 

The  waiter  bowed.  He  filled  the  order. 
The  salad  that  day  happened  to  be  water 
cress. 

P.  S.  Nor  in  Switzerland  did  I  get  the 
hard-boiled  eggs. 


WAITING  FOR  A  TRAIN 

By  HARRY  H.  KEMP 

HOW  the  days  go  by,  friend,  sun  and  moon  and  sun; 

How  the  hurrying,  heartless  years  speed  them,  one  by  one. 
WTut’s  the  use  of  working  when  the  night’s  so  near? 

I  want  time  to  dream  my  dream,  have  my  slu^e  of  cheer. 

Let  the  husky  farmers  labor  day  by  day; 

Let  them  live  their  iron  life  in  their  iron  way; 

Let  the  plodding  merchant  slave  for  purse  and  pride — 

For  us  wilding  apples  grow  by  the  green  wayside. 

In  the  meadows  lush  and  sweet  hear  the  cattle  low; 

Musical  the  far- heard  brook  tinkles  in  its  flow; 

Keen  the  smell  of  plowed  fields  in  each  languid  gust — 
Underneath  my  careless  shirt  timid  hands  are  thrust. 

Waited  on  by  woodland  nymphs,  wooed  by  maiden  airs, 

I  am  pulsed  with  wind-blown  joys,  freed  from  driven  cares. 

We  are  sons  of  Ishmael,  errant  kin  to  Cain — 

Sitting  by  a  water-tank  waiting  for  a  train. 

Douse  your  pipes  and  dodge  your  heads,  hide  and  lie  in  wait; 
Yonder,  coiling  o’er  the  plain,  creeps  the  distant  freight. 

Now  the  smoke  is  piling  up,  streaming  hair-like  back. 

And  the  engine  looms  and  steams  down  the  gleaming  track. 

All  aboard!  she’s  off  again,  bearing  us  afar; 

We  are  going  forth  to^y  where  strange  countries  are. 

Just  a  little  verse  or  two  garnered  in  my  brain 
Underneath  the  water-tank  waiting  for  a  train. 
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ROBBING  THE  HAND  THAT  FEEDS 

By  FORREST  CRISSEY 

Author  o(  “The  Country  Boy”  "TattlinRs  of  a  Rctir»'d  Politician”  etc. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE-.— The  jmls  set  jortli 
in  this  article  will  arouse  indignation,  resent¬ 
ment,  perhaps  incredulity.  Is  the  grower  oj 
jarm  produce  so  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  commission  dealer  as  the  author 
declares? .  Is  it  possible  that  mean  trickery, 
such  as  is  exposed  here,  can  go  on  unchecked 
and  unpunished?  H'c  can  only  reply  that  Mr. 
Crissey  has  been  at  work  on  the  investigation, 
oj  which  this  is  the  result,  for  sez’en  months 
past,  and  has  conscientiously  verified  every 
statement  oj  his  charge. 


TO  those  who  take  their  creature  comforts 
reflectively,  who  have  eyes  to  look  be¬ 
hind  the  largess  of  their  own  inviting 
tables  to  the  fields  and  gardens  where  the 
good  things  have  been  grown,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  abhorrent  in  the  thought  that  the  full 
reward  of  the  harvest  should  ever  be  with¬ 


held  from  the  faithful  husbandman.  Of  all 
men  who  serve  their  fellows,  he  is  most 
worthy  of  his  hire  who  bends  his  back  and 
bears  the  heat  of  the  sun  that  the  world  may 
be  well  and  pleasantly  nourished.  This  is 
the  verdict  of  the  human  race.  In  every 
honest  heart  there  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
a  first  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  grow 
things.  The  man  of  the  garden,  the  orchard, 
and  the  field,  who  sets  his  wits  and  his  toil 
against  the  odds  of  weather  and  weeds  and 
pests,  is  a  figure  to  whom  all  give  increasing 
honor.  That  peculiar  homage  which  the 
civilized  world  pays  to  Luther  Burbank,  the 
“wizard  of  the  plant  world,”  is  a  significant 
evidence  of  the  almost  universal  prevalence 
of  this  sentiment. 

But  there  is  one  place  in  which  it  is  smoth¬ 
ered  and  outraged:  the  market  places  to 
which  the  grower  sends  his  goods  represent 
as  consistently  low  an  order  of  commercial 
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morals  as  may  l)e  found  in  the  entire 
country. 

To  the  tender  mercies  of  the  unspeakable 
“prowlers  in  the  garden”  who  degrade  these 
market  places,  eveiy  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  .\merican  growers  must  submit 
himself  before  he  can  reach  us.  These  growers 
are  in  eveiy-  jxirtion  of  the  countiy.  Theirs 
are  the  apple  orchards  of  Washington  and 
New  York ;  the  |)each  orchards  of  Cleorgia 
and  of  Michigan;  the  onion  fields  of  Texas 
and  the  cranberry  marshes  of  Maine.  To 
New  York  City  alone  they  send  butter  to  the 
market  value  of  $28,000,000  annually;  eggs, 
ten  thousand  carloads  of  them,  to  the  market 
value  of  $25,000,000;  potatoes,  seventy-five 
carloads  a  day,  or  3,657,539  barrels  a  year; 
apples,  2,1 12,717  barrels.  .\nd  of  apples,  the 
Produce  News,  analyzing  last  year’s  crop  as 
applied  to  New  York,  says  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  common  and  cold  storage  grades  went 
into  the  coolers  at  two  dollars  a  barrel,  but 
that  Baldwins  “are  selling  at  $4.50  and  $5, 
while  Kings  bring  $4  and  $5.50.”  .^nd  again, 
“Most  of  the  greenings  are  moving  at  $4 
and  $6.  A  car  was  sold  Monday  which 
brought  $7  [a  barrel].” 

These  figures  merely  hint  at  the  total 
volume  of  the  business  in  the  countr\\  Other 


centers,  great  and  small,  buy  proportionately, 
and,  seeing  merely  the  figures,  one  might  be 
inclined  to  cr\’,  “Great  is  the  American  hus¬ 
bandman!”  But  what  is  the  fact?  The 
grower,  scattered  all  over  the  countr}’,  is  for 
the  most  part  without  organization,  and  his 
markets  are  miles  to  thousands  of  miles  from 
his  fields.  He  cannot  reach  us  or  know  us 
who  consume  his  product.  But  the  middle 
man,  the  commission  merchant,  centers  in 
cities,  at  railway  junctions,  and  at  jx)ints 
where  freight  ships  unload.  He  sends  his 
agents  and  his  alluring  circulars  into  farm¬ 
ing  districts,  soliciting  business,  promising  the 
highest  market  prices  for  crops  when  they 
shall  be  harvested,  and  even  i)aying  some¬ 
thing  in  advance  to  make  certain  of  deliver¬ 
ies.  And  this  would  be  good  and  useful 
business  for  all  concerned  if  the  commission 
man  were  straight.  But  only  too  often  he 
is  crooked. 

There  are,  of  course,  honest  commission 
men  in  the  produce  business,  many  of  them, 
but  their  standards  are  not  the  standard  of 
“the  market  street,”  and  their  practices  are 
not  representative  of  the  practices  which  have 
prevailed  for  many  years  to  the  extent  of 
dominating  the  business. 

South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  is  the  second 
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greatest  produce  market  in  America,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  considered  representative, 
in  its  methods,  of  the  protluce  markets  of  the 
country’.  Careful  and  somewhat  extensive  in¬ 
vestigations  have  failed  to  indicate  that  its 
standards  and  methods  are  esjiecially  in¬ 
famous  above  those  of  other  produce  centers 
— and  certainly  it  is  not  behind  its  com- 
|)etitors  in  the  arts  of  separating  the  grower 
and  the  shipper  from  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
their  toil.  Therefore,  let  South  Water  Street 
stand  to  the  reader  as  the  type  of  the  metro 
|)olitan  market  street,  the  great  distributing 
center  from  which  millions  of  citizens  draw 
their  supplies  of  produce  and  “truck.” 

The  shipper,  as  distinct  from  the  grower, 
is  a  local  man  who  buys  from  grow’ers  whose 
product  is  not  of  sufficient  bulk  to  make  in¬ 
dependent  shipping  profitable.  He  is  on  the 
ground  and  can  collect  small  lots  and  make 
them  up  into  carloads  for  transportation  to 
any  commission  center.  And  as  he  deals 
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direct  with  the  grower,  there  is  small  chance 
of  dishonest  practice.  His  interests,  there¬ 
fore,  generally  lie  with  the  grower  as  against 
the  commission  agent,  with  whom  he  must 
deal  on  the  same  terms  as  does  the  larger 
producer  who  does  his  own  shipping. 

That  the  grower  and  the  shipper  to-day 
stand  a  better  chance  of  a  scjuare  deal  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  produce  com¬ 
mission  business  is  undeniable.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  past  five  years  is  marked ;  a  better 
spirit  is  apparent.  But  in  spite  of  this  the 
commercial  integrity  of  the  market  street  is 
still  at  a  low  register. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  a  shipper  to-day 
stands  a  better  chance  of  getting  an  honest 
return  on  his  goods  is  mainly  owing  to  two 
causes  which  are  quite  apart  from  a  higher 
standard  of  commercial  morals  on  the  street; 
compulsion,  not  conversion  to  a  higher  code, 
has  driven  the  average  commission  merchant 
from  the  old  line  of  undisguised  fraud  to 
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more  refined  and  less  obvious  methods  of 
“whipping  the  devil  around  the  stump.” 
The  causes  which  have  done  most  to  bring 
aiiout  this  compulsory  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  commission  merchants  are: 
organization  on  the  part  of  growers  and 
shipfiers,  and  the  passage  and  enforcement 
of  corrective  legislation  in  the  various  states. 


the  prevailing  practices  of  the  produce  market 
street,  to  learn  how  its  rejiertoire  of  tricks  and 
frauds  has  evolved  from  bold  and  undisguised 
robbing  to  a  system  of  manipulations  cun¬ 
ningly  devised  to  keep  the  manipulator  out  of 
prison  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  an  un¬ 
lawful  share  of  the  shipper’s  proceeds  in  the 
hands  of  “  the  house.  ” 


ON  THK  ROAD  FROM  CABHAOK  FIKI.U  TO  MARKKT. 

These  agencies  are  still  in  an  almost  infantile  In  following  this  exhibition  of  the  produce 
state  of  development;  they  have  gone  far  commission  conjurer’s  bag  of  tricks,  these 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  facts  should  be  liome  in  mind:  That  there 
principle  of  cooperation,  but  they  are,  as  yet,  always  will  remain  a  small  projiortion  of  dis- 
no  match  for  the  seasoned  cunning  and  the  honest  men  in  all  branches  of  human  en¬ 
trained  resourcefulness  of  the  crooked  com-  deavor.  That  a  certain  number  of  growers 
mission  merchant,  who  has  taken  a  post-  and  shippers  not  only  fail  to  live  up  to  con- 
graduate  course  in  the  school  of  stacking  the  tracts  when  rival  commission  merchants  offer 
cards  and  loading  the  dice  against  the  small  them  higher  prices,  but  even  resort  to  such 
shippers.  tricks  as  putting  a  core  of  gravel  and  coarse 

It  is  in  the  effort  to  arouse  and  inform  the  sand  in  a  barrel  of  potatoes.  And  that  there 
growers  of  this  country’ — the  men  who  work  are  many  honest  men  in  the  business  who 
in  the  soil  that  the  rest  of  us  may  be  well  abhor  the  fraud  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
nourished — so  that  they  will  rise  up  and  use  who  would  welcome  a  system  of  cooperation 
the  powerful  lever  of  cooperation  for  their  among  growers  that  would  insure  a  full  and 
own  protection,  that  these  articles  are  written,  honest  return  on  every  shipment,  who  would 
Should  this  be  done,  the  husbandmen  of  be  glad  to  have  rigid  market  inspection  and 
America  would  be  richer  each  year,  by  mil-  anti-fraud  laws  in  every  state,  and  to  see  them 
lions  of  dollars.  In  the  present  article  it  is  enforced  to  the  limit.  But  both  of  these  classes 
necessary  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  of  men  are  now  lonesome  in  the  business;  they 
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are  hardly  representativeof  its  prevailing  spirit. 

Commission  men  themselves  have  done, 
and  are  doing,  something  toward  cleaning  up 
their  own  game.  They  have  organized  the 
National  League  of  Commission  Merchants 
of  the  United  States,  which  declares  its  foun¬ 
dation  to  be  “the  personal  integrity  and  the 
financial  res])onsi- 
bility  of  its  individ¬ 
ual  members.” 

.Again,  certain  of 
the  produce  trade 
paiiers  have  done 
much  in  the  way  of 
e.\|)osing  gangs  of 
swindlers  in  the 
commission  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  secur¬ 
ing  theirconviction. 

The  effect  of  all  this 
is,  of  course,  whole¬ 
some  and  progres 


A  certain  small 
town  in  the  fruit 
section  of  Georgia 
affords  three  in¬ 
stances  thoroughly 
typical  of  the  old 
high-handed  com¬ 
mission  methods  of 
the  early  ’90’s — 
methods  which  are 
still  systematically 
followed  on  South 
Water  Street  and  in 
the  other  great  pro-  stocking  up  , 

duce  markets,  as 

opportunity  offers.  That  they  are  not  univer¬ 
sal  now,  as  they  practically  were  then,  is  due  to 


STOCKING  UP  A  STREET  STAND. 


the  fact  that  the  patient  worm  at  last  turned: 
the  growers  who  continually  suffered  from 
such  e.xperiences  finally  demanded  a  new  deal. 

An  artist  living  in  Chicago  acquired  a  little 
fruit  farm  in  one  of  the  most  productive 
regions  of  Georgia,  where  several  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  had  settled.  Although  he  was  seldom 
able  to  visit  the 
place,  which  was 
o  ])  e  r  a  t  e  d  by  a 
brother-in-law,  the 
artist  took  a  keen 
interest  in  his 
country  holdings, 
and  talked  proudly 
to  his  city  neigh¬ 
bors  and  associates 
a  bout  his  farm. 
Early  in  the  season 
he  received  word 
from  his  brother-in- 
law  that  the  first 
cro[)  of  grapes  had 
been  gathered, 
packed,  and 
shipped  to  a  South 
Water  Street  com¬ 
mission  house. 
“They  are  beau¬ 
ties,”  the  letter  in- 
formed  him. 
“Finer,  sounder, 
sweeter  grapes  nev¬ 
er  went  out  of  this 
part  of  Georgia.  ” 
Instantly  the 
artist  made  out  a 

STREET  STAND.  ^ 

friends  to  whom  he 
had  boasted  of  his  farm.  Then,  on  the 
day  after  the  shipment  was  due  to  arrive,  he 
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went  to  the  commission  house  to  buy  a 
dozen  i)askets  of  his  own  grapes  for  his 
special  friends.  His  eye  lighted  with  the 
[)ride  of  possession  when  he  saw  the  baskets, 
stamped  with  his  own  brand,  stacked  up 
on  the  sidewalk  and  inside  the  commission 
house. 

“Any  grapes?”  he  inquired. 

“Finest  ever  grown  out  of  doors,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  salesman,  tilting  a  basket  to  dis¬ 
play  its  contents. 

“  Every  basket  just  as  sound  as  this  one,  ” 
he  continued;  “not  an  unsound  cluster  in  the 
whole  shipment.” 

“What’s  the  price?”  asked  the  artist, 
wishing  that  his  friends  were  with  him  to  hear 
the  praises  of  his  crop. 

“A  dollar  a  basket,”  answered  the  sales¬ 
man.  “That  may  seem  a  little  high,  but  it 
just  happens  that  there  isn’t  another  decent 
basket  of  grapes  on  the  street  to-day,  and  we 
can  get  a  fancy  figure  for  every  one  in  this 
shipment.  They’ll  be  gone  in  almost  no 
time.  ” 

The  artist  made  his  purchase  of  a  dozen 
baskets  and  ordered  them  delivered  to  his 
local  grocer,  with  whom  he  had  arranged  for 
their  distribution  to  his  friends.  He  also 
bought  several  baskets  for  his  own  use,  and 
found  that  the  salesman  had  not  overpraised 
the  fruit. 

Later  he  received  a  letter  from  his  farm 
manager  enclosing  the  account  of  the  sale 
returned  by  the  commission  merchant,  saying 
that  the  grapes  had  been  received  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion,  owingto  the  melting  of  the  refrigerator  ice, 
and  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  throw  a  large 
part  of  them  on  the  dumps  as  absolutely  un¬ 
salable.  The  return  was  made  upon  a  gross 
average  price  of  .twenty-five  cents  a  basket. 
.\fter  deducting  freight  and  commission 
charges,  the  net  accounting  was  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nineteen  cents  a  basket. 

The  artist,  being  without  ordinary’  business 
instincts  or  exjjerience,  immediately  went  to 
the  commission  merchant  and  demanded  an 
explanation.  Very  coolly  the  commission 
merchant  ordered  his  bookkeeper  to  look  up 
the  shipment. 

“Yes — bad  condition — spoiled,”  was  the 
crisp  answer. 

“  But,  ”  returned  the  artist,  ”  I  know  better. 
I  lx)ught  a  dozen  baskets  of  those  grapes  my¬ 
self;  you  waited  on  me  yourself  and  told  me 
there  was  not  an  unsound  cluster  in  the  whole 
shipment.  Besides,  I  happen  to  own  the  farm 
on  which  those  grapes  were  grown.  ” 


Instantly  the  commission  man  sized  up  his 
victim  as  a  timid  and  unaggressive  man. 
Stepping  close  to  the  artist,  his  eyes  alight 
with  anger  and  his  fist  menacingly  drawn 
back,  he  replied:  “See  here:  If  you  don’t  like 
the  way  we  do  business,  you  can  go  plumb  to 
h - !  Now  get  out!” 

This  bluff  and  the  implied  threat  did  their 
work:  the  artist  retreated.  He  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  “trouble”  and  allowed  the  matter 
to  drop  after  he  had  written  the  details  to  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  farm. 

There  the  story  was  repeated,  and  it  finally 
reached  the  ears  of  a  grower  of  enterprise  and 
spirit,  who  immediately  determined  to  find 
out  if  the  South  Water  Street  commission  man 
to  whom  he  had  been  consigning  his  own 
crops  was  subjecting  him  to  the  same 
“knocking  down”  process.  This  grower 
had  a  friend  of  ample  means  living  in  Chicago. 
So  the  Georgian  gave  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  selection,  packing,  and  ship¬ 
ment  of  a  car  of  grapes.  He  knew  that 
they  were  first  class  and  well  packed.  Then 
his  friend  was  instructed  to  buy  the  entire 
carload  and  to  turn  the  grapes  over  to  his 
local  grocer  to  be  retailed  at  whatever  they 
might  bring,  telegraphing  the  grower  the 
price  paid  the  commission  house  for  the  car¬ 
load  and  being  careful  to  take  a  receipt  which 
would  designate  the  car  number  and  the 
brand  of  the  shipment. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  his  account  of 
sales  from  the  commission  house  and  the  tele¬ 
gram  from  his  friend,  the  Georgian  grower 
came  to  Chicago  and  presented  himself  to  the 
commission  man.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  friend  who  had  bought  the  entire  ship¬ 
ment.  At  first  the  commission  man  insisted 
that  the  grapes  had  been  “p)eddled  out,” 
as  his  account  had  stated.  Then  he  was 
confronted  with  the  receipt  for  the  price  of 
the  whole  shipment,  which  was  very’  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  gross  prices  claimed  to  have 
been  received  by  the  commission  house. 

The  Georgian  thereupon  very  quietly  re¬ 
marked  that,  as  he  figur^  it,  in  the  course  of 
their  business  relations  he  had  been  “done” 
out  of  a  substantial  sum,  and  that  if  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  did  not  at  once  hand  him  that 
amount  the  state  penitentiary  at  Joliet  would 
soon  receive  another  boarder.  The  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  seemed  to  see  the  logic  of  this 
argument  and  at  once  paid  the  sum  de¬ 
manded. 

A  melon  grower  at  the  same  shipping  point 
suffered  from  this  practice  of  “knocking 
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down”  to  the  extent  that  for  eighteen  cars  of  on  a  basis  of  fraud,  trickery,  and  crooked 
fine  melons  he  received  only  a  total  of  $205.  dealing. 

.\s  a  result,  he  stopped  shipping  and  allowed  “Once  I  went  with  the  boss  to  the  Michigan 
half  of  his  crops  to  rot  in  the  field.  single  grape  district  to  solicit  bu.siness,”  he  con- 

car  shipped  to  Chicago,  there  inspected,  and  tinned.  “The  crop  was  far  enough  along  so 

found  to  be  in  prime  condition,  cost  him  that  we  could  tell  about  what  to  expect  from 

thirteen  dollars  in  freight  charges  in  excess  any  vineyard  we  inspected.  Prospects  were 

of  all  receipts.  good,  and  the  boss  was  out  for  a  big  killing. 

That  shipping  point  was  one  of  the  first  in  “One  day  we  came  to  a  little  house  which 
(leorgia  to  organize  a  growers’  association  to  was  surrounded  by  a  splendid  vineyard  heavy 
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protect  its  husbandmen  against  the  frauds  with  growing  fruit;  it  had  been  well  cared  for, 
and  rapacity  of  the  commission  houses.  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  croji  would 

A  man  whose  life  until  recently  has  been  be  extra  choice.  A  sad-eyed  woman  came  to 
spent  as  a  solicitor  for  South  Water  Street  the  door  in  answer  to  our  knock,  and  the  boss 

houses  recently  said  to  me;  asked  for  her  husband.  She  swallowed  hard 

“Nobody  outside  tbe  street  knows  how  and -finally  managed  to  say  that  she  had 
rotten  this  business  is.  Of  course  there  are  buried  him  the  Sunday  before.  After  talking 

some  square  houses  and  some  houses  that  are  sympathetically  with  her  for  a  while  the  boss 

squarer  than  others,  but  the  business  of  told  her  he’d  like  to  handle  her  crop, 
the  street  as  a  whole  is  honeycombed  with  “‘It’s  all  I’ve  got  in  the  world,’  she  an- 
shameful  and  dishonest  practices  and  rests  swered,  ‘and  I  must  take  care  to  get  every 
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cent  possible  out  of  it.  1  can’t  afTord  to  make 
any  mistake,  you  know —  it  isn’t  as  if  I  still 
had  Tom  to  take  care  of  me.’ 

“  ‘  I  knew  that  the  1k)ss  was  a  mij'hty  i)rac- 
tical  old  pirate,  but  the  way  he  talked  to  that 
])Oor  widow  completely  pulled  the  wool  over 
my  eyes  and  convinced  me  that  he  really  had 
a  soft  s]X)t  in  his  heart  and  would  give  her  a 
Mjuare  deal,  as  he  promised.  Well,  she  sent 
the  grapes  to  us,  and  they  were  fine — 
brought  a  fancy  price.  When  the  girl  was 
making  up  the  accounts  and  the  checks  for 
*  that  week,  she  called  out  to  the  boss  and 
asked;  ‘How  alx)ut  Mrs.  W - ?’ 

“  ‘  Pay  her  at  the  rate  of  nine  cents.  ’ 

“  I  was  simply  astounde<l,  for  I  had  sold  the 
shipment  myself  and  knew  that  the  price  he 
named  was  a  straight  ‘knock-down’  of  about 
two-thirds.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  per¬ 
haps  he  had  forgotten  the  circumstances  in 
connection  with  the  shipment,  and  so  I  said : 

“‘Jim,  don’t  you  remember  that  she’s  the 
woman  who  buried  her  husband  the  Sunday 
before  we  called  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  What  do  I  care  ?  ’  he  answered.  ‘Hain’t 
her  money  just  as  good  to  me  as  anybody’s?’ 
.■Vnd  that’s  the  spirit  of  South  Water  Street 
and  of  the  produce  commission  business  the 
country  over:  Get  the  money  and  keep  out  of 
jail!  I’m  glad  I’m  out  of  it.  ” 


IN  vk(;etablks. 

’I'he  rea.son  why  the  simple  and  direit  pro 
cess  of  “  knocking-down ’’ — of  returning  to 
the  shipjier  a  falsified  statement  as  to  the 
proceeils  from  the  sale  of  his  shipment — is  not 
so  general  to-day  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  is 
that  the  larger  and  more  constant  shippiers 
have  risen  in  revolt  against  the  practice  of 
sending  goods  ujwn  consignment.  To  a  very 
considerable  extent  shipjiers  of  this  class, 
suffering  under  the  flagrant  and  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal  abuses  of  the  consignment  system, 
have  demanded  and  compelled  at  lea.st  the 
form  of  outright  sales.  But  the  crafty  com¬ 
mission  merchant  has  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  situation  and  has  invented  new  devices 
to  checkmate  this  move  on  the  part  of  the 
growers. 

In  its  simplest  form,  one  of  the  favorite 
schemes  is  to  refuse  a  shipment  Ixiught  at  a 
stated  price  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  some 
particular  “off  quality”  or  defective.  The  more 
perishable  the  goods,  the  more  completely  is 
the  shipper  at  the  mercy  of  the  commission 
man ;  he  feels  that  he  must  act  quickly  or  lose 
the  major  part  of  his  returns.  Therefore  he 
is  inclined  to  accept  a  greatly  reduced  price 
or  order  his  goods  turned  over,  on  consign¬ 
ment,  to  some  other  house,  or  perhaps  sold  by 
the  purchasing  house  for  what  they  will  bring. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  a  declining  market  is 
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invariably  accompanied  by  a  great  volume  of 
damaged,  spoiled,  and  off-quality  produce, 
while  the  produce  received  on  a  sharply  rising 
market  is  conspicuous  for  its  standard  quality 
and  good  condition!  Rejections  and  refusals 
are  the  stock  weapons,  in  other  words,  against 
losses  upon  goods  received  on  a  declining  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  disposition  of  rejected  shipments 
the  conniving  commission  men  are  often  able 
to  play  into  each  other’s  hands,  one  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  turning  his  “rejects”  over  to  a 
friendly  house  in  which  he  has  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  or  w’hich  makes  a  satisfactory’  division 
of  the  spoils. 

This  game  is  subject  to  many  ingenious 
and  interesting  variations;  and  certain  cities 
of  the  South  and  West  have  become  so  pro- 
hcient  in  its  practice  as  to  command  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  seasoned  adepts  of  South 
Water  Street.  An  important  element  in  the 
game  is  the  fact  that  in  most  states  the  laws 
permit  the  agent  of  a  transportation  company 
to  make  a  forced  sale  of  any  rejected  ship¬ 
ment — and  that  without  recourse  or  remedy 
so  far  as  the  shipp)er  is  concerned. 

The  history  of  a  certain  carload  of  pota-' 
toes  originating  in  a  small  town  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  potato  belt  illustrates  one  phase  of 
this  device.  This  car  was  directed,  on  order 
at  Chicago,  to  a  provincial  city  in  a  southern 
state.  The  value  of  the  potatoes  was  $217, 
and  the  freight  was  $i  58.  The  buyer  made  a 
peremptory  rejection  of  the  potatoes,  and  the 
agent  of  the  transportation  company  last 
handling  them  sold  them  to  a  local  buyer  for 
$150.  In  the  course  of  the  litigation  which 
followed,  the  fact  was  established  that  the 
man  who  bought  the  potatoes  from  the  trans¬ 
portation  company’s  agent  sold  them  for  $340. 
No  diagram  is  needed  to  show  how  pleasant 
and  profitable  a  business  in  the  e.\change  of 
favors  these  two  men — or  any  two  men 
similarly  situated — could  drive  with  the 
weapons  of  rejection  and  forced  sale  in  the 
hands  of  the  transportation  agent.  And  in 
this  case  the  shipper  was  out  not  only  his 
whole  car  of  potatoes,  but  also  the  difference 
between  the  full  freight  bill  and  the  amount 
realized  by  the  forced  sale. 

Naturally,  so  serviceable  and  efficient  a 
device  for  outwitting  the  shipper  is  not  left  to 
haphazard  operation;  it  is  really  brought  under 
subjection  to  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  times  and 
systematized.  Take  a  city  of  250,000  in- 
habit|ints  as  an  example.  Its  leading  produce 
buyers  organize  a  corporation  to  buy  “per¬ 
ishables”  for  them.  Great  care  is  taken  to 


have  the  capitalization  and  the  liability  of 
this  corporation  held  down  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  practical  operation.  Now 
suppose  one  of  the  constituent  members 
notifies  the  management  that  he  needs  a  car¬ 
load  of  apples.  The  corporation  places  the 
order  at  a  fixed  price,  and  the  goods  come 
forw’ard. 

If  the  market  for  those  goods  is  advancing, 
they  will  probably  be  received  “in  good 
order,  ”  paid  for,  and  the  transaction  will  be 
closed. 

But  if  the  market  has  meantime  declined, 
the  probabilities,  under  the  commission  prac¬ 
tice,  are  that  the  shipper  will  be  asked  for  an 
allowance  on  account  of  “  poor  condition-. 

If  this  is  not  granted,  the  goods  will  be, re¬ 
fused,  and  the  agent  of  the  transportation 
company  that  has  delivered  them  will  put 
them  up  at  forced  sale,  thus  giving  the  stocks 
holder  in  the  buying  corporation  his  opr , 
portunity  to  get  the  goods’  at  his  own  jMrice; 
This  practice  has  been  reduced  to  a  science, 
and  the  shipper  who  can  “beat  the  game,’*  as 
it  is  played  by  these  organized  groups  of 
buyers,  cannot  afford  to  waste  his  talents 
short  of  Monte  Carlo.  With  the  principal 
buyers  w’orking  together  in  organized  col¬ 
lusion,  the  situation,  as  to  supply  and  demand, 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  beyond  their  control. 

Still  another  powerful  w’eapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  buyers  of  perishable  produce  is  that  of 
allowing  goods  received  by  them  to  stand  on 
the  track,  w’hile  they  dispose  of  stock  already 
on  hand  and  unloaded.  This  is  effective 
either  in  forcing  the  shipper  to  make  a  con¬ 
cession  on  account  of  a  spurious  claim  of 
damage  or  in  creating  an  actual  deterioration 
in  the  goods. 

Another  convenient  device  for  whipsawing 
the  helpless  shipper  is  what  might  be  termed 
retroactive  damages.  In  at  least  one  south¬ 
ern  state  the  law  provides  that  funds  paid  to 
any  bank  on  a  transaction  of  this  kind  must  be 
held  by  it  for  at  least  ninety-six  hours.  A 
produce  dealer  orders  a  carload  of  goods  from 
a  distant  shipper,  who  makes  a  draft  through 
a  bank  for  the  amount  of  the  sale.  The 
produce  buyer  goes  to  the  bank,  pays  the 
draft,  and  secures  the  attached  bill  of  lading, 
which,  presented  at  the  railroad  station,  gives 
him  possession  of  the  goods.  Meantime,  he 
has  ordered  a  second  carload  from  the  same 
shipper. 

In  the  mind  of  the  shipper,  the  settlement 
for  the  first  carload  is  a  closed  transaction, 
as  he  has  received  notice  that  the  draft  has 
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been  paid  by  the  produce  dealer.  But  the 
money  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  in 
the  buyer’s  town,  and  as  soon  as  this  buyer 
enters  suit,  on  a  claim  that  the  goods  of  the 
first  carload  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  the 
shipper’s  funds  in  the  bank  are  tied  up  in 
litigation.  If  the  shipper  is  inclined  to 
“fight  it  out,”  he  must  do  so  through  a  com¬ 
mercial  attorney,  at  long  range,  before  a 
judge  and  jurors  who  are  the  neighbors  and 
perhaps  the  friends  of  the  buyer.  This  de¬ 
vice  of  litigation  is  by  no  means  impractical, 
by  no  means  neglected,  even  in  states  which 
do  not  compel  the  banker  to  hold  for  ninety- 
six  hours  funds  paid  on  draft;  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  only  permits  the  scheme  to  be  played 
with  greater  certainty  and  leisure. 

The  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  crooks  of 
the  produce  business  in  devising  new  tricks 
which  will  take  the  big  end  of  the  shippers’ 
proceeds  is  little  less  than  diabolical  in  its 
cleverness.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  schemes,  which  has  been  successfully 
worked  in  Chicago: 

A  concern  sends  out  letters  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  small  creameries,  offering  a  fancy 
price  for  butter — one  or  two  cents  above  the 
market.  After  the  butter  arrives,  either  no 
accounting  is  made  for  it  or  it  is  rejected.  A 
dispute  is  established,  with  the  result  that  a 
check  for  an  amount  much  smaller  than  the 
price  agreed  upon  is  finally  sent  to  the  shipper. 
If  he  is  normally  unsuspecting,  he  accepts 
the  check  as  a  payment  on  account,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  balance  in  dispute  is  a  matter 
for  later  adjustment.  He  cashes  the  check 
at  his  local  bank.  In  so  doing  he  is,  of 
course,  obliged  to  put  his  endorsement  upon 
the  back  of  the  check.  Ultimately,  when  he 
renews  the  fight  for  the  balance  due  him,  he 
discovers  that  the  printing  upon  the  check  is 
so  worded  that  his  endorsement  constitutes  a 
receipt  in  full  for  his  claim. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  butter  producers 
to  whom  these  alluring  offers  have  been  sent 
are  foreigners,  accounts  in  some  degree  for 
the  wide  success  of  the  scheme.  Some  of 
those,  however,  who  have  been  keen  and  ob¬ 
serving  enough  to  notice  and  understand  the 
peculiar  wording  of  the  checks  have  cashed 
them  because  they  preferred  to  make  sure 
of  the  funds  in  hand  rather  than  to  take 
further  chances  with  a  house  which  would 
use  such  a  check. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  there 
are  houses  in  South  Water  Street,  and  doubt¬ 
less  in  all  of  the  larger  produce  markets, 


which  would  not  go  to  the  length  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  device  of  this  sort — and  yet  such  a 
scheme  has  been  operated  by  commission 
men  of  supposed  standing,  whose  names 
have  been  long  associated  with  the  history  of 
“the  street.”  Lately  such  a  man  sent  hun¬ 
dreds  of  circulars  and  letters  to  butter  pro¬ 
ducers  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  shrewdly 
calculating  that,  as  many  of  the  names  cir¬ 
cularized  were  Scandinavian,  he  would  have 
the  advantage  of  dealing  with  men  not  quite 
so  well  equipped  to  watch  his  trickery  as 
seasoned,  educated  Americans  would  be. 

Among  those  who  jumped  at  his  bait  of 
an  “above  market”  price  was  a  trusting 
creamery  proprietor,  who  sent  a  large  ship¬ 
ment  of  fine  butter.  The  offer  was  at 
twenty-nine  and  one-half  cents.  The  ship¬ 
per  was  informed  that  the  butter  was  not  up 
to  grade,  an  accounting  was  made  at  twenty 
cents  instead  of  the  agreed  price,  and  a 
check  on  a  bank  at  a  remote  point  was  for¬ 
warded  in  settlement.  This  shipper,  or  his 
representative,  placed  the  matter  at  once  in 
the  hands  of  an  attorney  experienced  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  shifty  schemes  of  the  produce 
commission  merchant.  By  long  distance 
telephone  this  lawyer  found  that  the  com¬ 
mission  house  had  funds  in  the  bank  upon 
which  the  check  was  drawn,  and  secured  an 
attachment  against  them. 

Next,  the  ^uth  Water  Street  man  claimed 
that  half  of  the  butter  had  been  sent  on  to 
New  York,  and  rejected  by  the  inspector 
there.  “  Then  bring  the  butter  back  here  at 
once,”  replied  the  attorney  for  the  shipper. 
A  day  was  fixed  when  the  recalled  butter 
should  be  delivered.  Meantime  the  attorney 
lelmed  that  the  butter  had  actually  been 
sold  at  thirty- two  cents  in  New  York,  and 
paid  for  at  that  price.  Even  under  these 
circumstances  the  commission  man  allowed 
the  case  to  get  into  court — probably  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  shipper  would  not  appear  to 
press  the  prosecution.  At  the  last  possible 
moment  before  the  case  was  given  to  the 
jury,  the  produce  dealer  called  the  shipper’s 
attorney  aside  and  settled  at  twenty-eight 
and  one-fourth  cents. 

But  where  one  shipper  takes  prompt  and 
decisive  action  and  prosecutes  his  claim  to 
the  finish,  a  hundred  submit  to  the  fraud 
and  injustice,  and  accept  anything  they  can 
get  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  lawyer 
and  court  fees,  and  of  their  personal  ap- 
p>earance  at  the  prosecution.  This  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  aggrieved  shipper  to  put  up  a 
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fight  to  the  finish,  in  order  to  secure  his 
rights,  is  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
the  shifty  and  dishonest  produce  dealer  op¬ 
erates.  “  Howls,”  “  kicks,”  and  threats  from 
the  outraged  shipper  have  no  terrors  for  the 
produce  dealer,  who  knows  that,  under  his 
system,  they  will  eventually  shake  down  into 
a  compromise,  and  compromised  differences 
spell  profits  in  his  game.  Occasionally  the 
produce  commi.ssion  merchant  who,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  market  street,  hands  his 
country  customer  “a  raw  deal,”  strikes  fire 
and  uncovers  a  fighter;  but  this  occurrence 
is  so  rare  th'at  he  complacently  takes  his 
chances  of  trouble  and  makes  any  legal  con¬ 
test  as  difficult  and  expensive  as  possible  for 
the  belligerent  shipper. 

He  knows  that  the  little  man  cannot  fight, 
and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  till  he 
will  “lie  down  and  eat  out  of  the  hand.” 
There  is  at  least  one  scriptural  passage  of 
which  he  has  a  fine  and  practical  apprecia¬ 
tion;  no  one  knows  better  than  he  that  “the 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.”  The 
man  who  has  lavished  parental  care  upon 
a  little  patch  of  ground,  who  has  anxiously 
nursed  a  crop  from  seed  to  harvest,  and 
almost  literally  watered  it  with  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  who  has  put  into  it  toil  and 
watchfulness  and  backache  and  all  the 
goodly  cunning  of  the  husbandman’s  art,  is 
most  completely  at  the  mercy  of  these  wolves 
of  the  market  street.  The  subjection  of 
these  helpless  ones  who  most  need  the  full 
fruits  of  their  toil  is  the  easiest  and  the  surest 
play  in  the  unscrupulous  game  of  the  produce 
dealer.  When  such  as  these  send  their  crops 
to  market,  they  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer  their  only  resource,  for  their  crop  is 
practically  their  all. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
small  grower  is  often,  if  not  generally,  re¬ 
mote  from  the  market  to  which  his  produce 
is  sent;  that  it  is  wholly  impracticable  for  him 
to  follow  up  his  shipment  and  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  in  a  prosecution  to  obtain 
his  rights.  All  he  can  do,  when  he  discovers 
that  he  has  been  victimized  by  the  sharp 
practice  of  the  street,  is  to  “take  his  med¬ 
icine”  and  trj’  to  avoid  being  caught  in  the 
spider’s  web  next  time. 

That  is  to  say,  this  has  been  the  only 
alternative  of  the  small  shipper  until  co¬ 
operation  and  organization  struck  the  soil, 
and  gave  the  husbandman  a  new  strength 
and  a  new  hope.  And  that  is  another  story. 

Defenselessness  is  the  condition  not  only 


of  the  very  small  grower  and  shipper,  but 
even  of  those  who  operate  on  a  fairly  generous 
scale.  Each  of  these  latter  may  send  several 
carloads  to  market,  but  he  cannot  afford 
to  follow  them  to  the  street  in  order  that 
he  may  watch  over,  protect,  and  fight 
for  them.  Even  if  he  could  stand  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  journey,  his  presence  is  required 
in  the  field  at  that  time  above  all  others — for 
shipping  time  is  harvest  time. 

Again,  the  shipper  has  a  well-grounded 
belief  in  the  futility  of  litigation  and  perhaps 
also  a  distrust  of  lawyers  and  courts — espe¬ 
cially  those  outside  of  his  home  community. 
He  knows  that  “lawing  at  long  range”  is 
expensive  and  uncertain  in  everything  save 
its  costliness;  he  recognizes  the  risk  and  the 
waste  of  “throwing  good  money  after  bad,” 
and  so  he  submits  as  helplessly  to  the  produce 
dealer  as  does  the  tiller  of  the  meager  patch 
whose  entire  crop  would  not  pay  the  com¬ 
mission  man’s  expenses  for  a  day. 

Only  the  big  grower,  whose  tillage  is  on  a 
wholesale  scale,  is  in  position  to  see  that  he 
has  a  square  deal,  that  the  rewards  of  his 
husbandry  are  not  filched  from  his  hands  in 
the  market  place.  And  even  he  can  hardly 
follow  each  shipment  into  market.  The  de¬ 
signing  and  dishonest  commission  merchant 
is  inclined  to  treat  the  big  men  with  especial 
consideration,  but  even  with  the  largest 
growers  he  takes  chances  now  and  then. 

So  much  for  the  practices  of  the  produce 
markets,  the  practices  which  are  a  part  of 
its  daily  and  routine  operation,  the  methods 
followed  by  the  many  rather  than  the  few, 
the  methods  which  are  the  established  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  street  and  make  its  atmosphere — 
tricks  of  the  trade  to  which  the  man  who 
finds  employment  in  the  average  produce 
commission  house  must  be  “wise”  if  he 
would  hold  his  job!  “Knocking  down”  on 
the  shipper,  rejecting  his  shipment  on  the 
false  ground  of  “  off  quality  ”  when  the  market 
is  on  a  decline,  forcing  sales  at  the  hands  of 
transportation  agents — these  are  the  familiar 
and  stock  devices  of  the  produce  dealer  and 
are  in  daily  use  in  the  market  streets  of  the 
countr>\  They  are  not  the  glaring  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  common  standard  of  practice, 
not  the  variations  from  the  prevailing  moral 
temperature  of  the  place  and  the  business; 
they  are  its  ordinary  incidents,  known  by  all 
in  the  game,  regretted  by  some  w’ho  con¬ 
trive  to  preser\'e  a  higher  pitch  of  integrity, 
and  winked  at  or  actually  practiced  by  the 
many. 


SPRING  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

By  LYDIA  SCHUYLER 

Not  on  the  wind’s  high  wing 
Comes  the  Spring 
When  she  comes  our  way; 

Not  on  the  chariots  white 
Of  the  clouds  of  day, 

Or  the  pinions  gray 

Of  the  wavering  mists  of  night; 

And  she  comes  not  over  the  roads  of  the  land, 

By  valley  and  plain  where  the  great  hills  stand. 

By  the  forest  path  or  the  fallow  plain. 

When  she  knows  we  are  waiting  again 
She  is  borne  by  the  sea  from  the  south; 

There  is  salt  in  the  breath  of  her  mouth. 

There  is  brine  in  the  scent  of  her  hair. 

And  everj’where 

The  cry  of  the  water  sings 

With  the  bird-notes  that  she  brings. 

See  how  the  coast-lines  slip 
More  and  more  to  the  w’est 
From  the  pine-clad  breast 
Of  Maine  unto  Florida’s  palmy  tip. 

See  how  our  isle  looks  forth 
From  its  anchorage  here  at  the  north 
Toward  the  islands  of  Caribbee — 

Nothing  between  but  the  sea. 

It  is  there  that  the  Spring  abides 
The  end  of  our  wintertides. 

It  is  thence  she  comes  on  the  shining  flood 
In  a  splendor  of  sunshine  drcst. 

The  north  in  her  heart,  the  south  in  her  blood. 

And  her  feet  on  the  white  wave-crest. 

So  eagerly  swift  that  we  say,  “She  is  near,” 

And  the  day  beyond,  “She  is  here,  is  here!” 

Then  the  blue  of  our  sky  is  the  blue  of  the  deep-stretched  sea, 
The  green  of  our  banks  is  the  green  where  its  shallows  be. 

And  its  foam-wreaths  bloom  once  more 

In  the  blossoms  that  spray  us  from  shore  to  shore. 

Orchard  and  thicket  and  forest  floor — 

Apple,  azalea,  dogwood,  and  all 
The  frail  things  snowy  and  small 
That  cling 

To  the  garment  edge  of  the  Spring. 
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The  Winter  had  been  as  bleak  as  Ab¬ 
sence, — lonesome,  loveless,  vapid, — a 
shudder  of  sleet  through  a  desertetl 

house. 

But  the  Spring,  in  a  gray  silk  rain-coat 
piped  with  green,  came  dimpling  home  again 
to  you  like  your  young  mate, — rapturous 
with  novelty,  diviner  yet  with  dear,  incredu¬ 
lous  memories.  Never  was  there  such  a 
sky-blue  sweetness!  Wistful-eyed  with  tears, 
tousle-haired  with  breeze  and  sunshine, 
blossom-pink  with  mischief,  blossom-white 
with  shyness,  the  young  Spring  slipped  into 
your  yearning  arms. 

Just  between  a  twilight  and  a  dawn  the 
miracle  seemed  to  have  happened.  One 
night  you  barred  your  door  as  usual  against 
the  crisp,  cross,  raucous  cold,  and  the  very 
next  morning,  startled  and  confused,  you 
woke  to  find  the  languorous,  pouting,  sweet- 
breathed  Spring  close-nestling  at  your  stingy 
windows.  Oh,  the  wonder  of  it!  And  the 
mystery!  And  the  amazing,  maddening 
mix-up  of  the  prayer  in  your  heart  and  the 


prance  in  your  toes!  “Flesh,  or  Fur,  or 
Feathers,  Clod  of  Earth,  or  Sponging  Marsh 
Pool, — wake  up,  wake  up,  wake  up!”  you 
cried.  “The  Spring  has  come  home!” 
And  every  man  and  every  woman  and  every 
man-child  and  every  woman-child  jumped 
out  of  his  sleep  with  the  same  little  gaspy 
scream  of  joy  and  stumbled  forth  upon  his 
day’s  dull,  brick-paved  task  with  a  sudden 
silly,  sweet  choke  in  his  throat  as  though  he 
had  swallowed  a  violet. 

Teasing,  tender,  buoyant,  balmy,  Monday 
was  a  flame,  Tuesday  a  color,  W'ednesday  a 
perfume,  Thurstlay  a  bird-song.  Out  from 
the  clammy,  winter-chilled  houses  everj’ 
open  door  was  like  a  plunge  into  a  green¬ 
house, — steaming,  e.\otic,  fuming  with  fra¬ 
grance,  mulling  with  magic.  Day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute,  the  green, 
hot,  conscious  flush  of  the  Spring  spread 
greener  and  hotter  and  more  conscious  over 
the  face  of  the  land.  The  flannel-swathed 
city  went  wild  with  heat.  Red  brick  sizzled 
in  its  mortar.  Black  asphalt  melted  and 
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mired  in  the  streets.  Old  gray  cobblestones 
split  apart  that  little,  vee,  delicate  yellow- 
green  tendrils  might  stretch  out  and  breathe. 

By  Friday,  a  merciful  Providence  sent 
churning  headaches  to  young  school  children 
so  that  the  poor  little  sweating  captives 
might  escape  the  choking,  blacklx)ard  tight¬ 
ness  of  the  classroom  and  wander  out  into 
the  ea.sy  meadows  and  lie  down  flat  upon 
the  large,  loose  gra.ss,  and  stare  up  into  the 
large,  loose  sky,  and — think — and  think — 
and  think — pleasant — uncomputable — un- 
geographical — ungrammatical — bright  blue 
thoughts  al)out  God  and — kis.sy  white  clouds 
and — far,  far  flying  bird-wings. 

Oh,  Friday  was  truancy  incarnate!  It 
was  the  sort  of  day  when  engines  run  off 
their  tracks,  and  horses  shy  at  sunbeams, 
and  hurdygurdies  romp  on  ever)'  comer — 
and  men  and  women  have  to  go  to  work 
just  the  same.  Work  is  a  horrid  thing  to  go 
to  in  the  Springtime. 

Young  Jim  Laurier,  racing  breathlessly 
down  the  shadeless  street  of  his  sun-scorched 
little  city,  clutched  hard  and  wet-handed  at 
the  last  platform  of  the  last  car  of  the  \ery 
la.st  possible  morning  train  that  ran  like  a 
smoldering,  red-plush  fuse  to  the  arid,  in¬ 
flammable  big  city  forty  miles  away.  Fretted 
with  starch,  stifled  with  cheviot,  hectored 
with  business  wony-,  he  nodded  gaspingly 
across  the  car  to  several  other  men  equally 
warm  and  late,  and  then,  limp  as  a  rag, 
threw  himself  down 
into  the  first  empty 
seat  that  he  could 
reach  and  oj)ened  the 
little  square  window 
in  luscious  draught 
across  h  i  s  steaming 
face,  just  as  the  brazen 
engine  bell  began  to 
clang  its  noisy  copper 
tongue  into  its  noisy  copper  cheek. 

Instantly  then  from  under  the  glowering 
station  eaves  a  cool,  dark  smell  of  damp  soot 
and  cinders  wafted  forth  most  pungently. 
Gradually,  with  a  whir  of  wheels  and  a  long, 
smooth-sliding  momentum,  the  whole  rail¬ 
road  panorama  shifted  refreshingly  from 
stranded  freight  cars  and  dingy  suburban 
precincts  to  bright  green  fields,  and  purple- 
budded  w’oodlands,  and  great  gorgeous 
clumps  of  yellow-skirted,  black-stockinged 
willow  trees  wallowing  in  groups  down  the 
swampy  Spring  roads.  Vivid,  intense,  shim- 
meringly  succulent,  the  whole  shiny  land¬ 


scape — wet  green, 
wet  black,  wet  red, 
wet  blue,  wet  yellow 
— loomed  forth  arti¬ 
ficially  like  a  freshly 
varnished  painting. 

One  by  one,  little 
white  farmhouses, 
flitted  in  and  out  of 
the  tremulous  picture.  With  grass 
and  earth  the  snugly  framed 
window-breeze  grew'  savorously 
sw'eeter  and  sweeter.  There,  out 
of  the  bruised  and  showery  look¬ 
ing  clouds,  a  bolt  of  dazzling 
sunshine  smote  across  an  aston¬ 
ished  field  of  lush  brow'n  tillage. 

Here,  close  to  the  busy  railroad 
track,  tw’o  bare-armed,  evil¬ 
looking  tramps  were  digging 
amiably  for  bait. 

A  mile  or  tw'o  farther  on, 
through  a  vague,  mystifying 
snow'-white  haze  of  shad-bush 
blossom,  the  Valley  flaunted  forth 
its  fresh  enchantment.  Low'  in 
the  alder  bushes,  like  Spring’s 
own  firebrands,  the  red-winged 
flamed  from  lx)ugh  to  bough, 
tender,  marshy  meadows  the  Ripply  River 
lay — molten,  steel-colored,  fretted  with  rain¬ 
drops  like  the  disk  of  a  music  box,  and  the 
tune  that  it  seemed  to  play  w'as  a  simple, 
foolish,  |)ersistent  little  refrain: 


blackbirds 
Along  the 


“  I’m  a-wishin’  to  go  fishin’, 

I’m  a-wishin’  to  go  fishin’.” 

W^ith  a  surly,  impatient  gesture  Laurier 
turned  aw'ay  from  the  teasing  window,  and 
slouched  dow'n  into  his  seat,  and  yanked  his 
hat  brim  half-way  across  his  sun-dazzled 
eyes.  Not  until  then  through  his  lazy, 
darkened  vision  did  he  really  begin  to  notice 
the  Gray  and  Green  Girl  with  gallant  shoul¬ 
ders  w'ho  sat  directly  in  front  of  him. 

Very  softly,  very  slowly;  very  grayly — 
with  a  curve  of  broadcloth;  very  greenly — 
with  a  fluffy  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  a 
sense  of  the  girl’s  personal  presence  seemed 
to  waft  back  into  his  consciousness.  With 
an  indolent,  indifferent  sort  of  interest  he 
watched  her  take  off  her  new  mouse-colored 
gloves  and  lift  them  absent-mindedly  to  her 
lips  and  blow  them  out  in  little,  slim,  digital, 
kid  balloons.  After  a  moment  her  shoulders 
began  to  twitch  uneasily,  and  she  took  off 
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her  cumbersome  gray 
coat  with  a  gaspy 
jT  .  ,T\  sigh  of  relief.  Like 

^  .»  i,  '  ■  •)  any  other  white-rose 
'  /y  substance  stifled 
V  X  under  cloth,  her  lace 

\  -1  waist  had  wilted  pit- 
V  y  eously,  but  her  shoul- 
ders  were  still  very 
gallant.  After  another  moment 
her  nervous  hands  flew  up  to  her 
hat,  and  she  drew  out  an  inordi- 
'  nate  number  of  savage-looking 

'1  pins  and  lifted  the  heavy,  sag¬ 

ging  felt  from  her  rumpled  blond 
hair  with  its  little  edging  curls 
that  tickled  the  tips  of  her  ears. 
Then,  with  a  tiny  shrug  of  su¬ 
preme  relief,  she  reached  out 
.  clutchingly  to  the  high-backed 

seat  in  front  of  her,  and,  leaning 
i  far  forward,  rested  her  forehead 

j'l  on  the  back  of  her  knuckles, 

jj  Laurier  would  have  sworn  that 

If  he  could  count  the  throb-throb- 

j  throb  of  heat-headache  in  her 

temples. 

“Poor  silly  little  goose,”  he  reasoned, 
“  she  evidently  hasn’t  got  any  spring  clothes  yet, 
so  she’s  all  togged  out  in  her  best  winter  duds 
trj’ing  to  make  an  impression  on  somebody.” 
But  even  as  he  scoffed  his  own  winter  suit 


caught  him  between  the  shoulder  blades 
with  a  horrid  woolly  fret. 

Then  quite  suddenly,  from  half-way  down 
the  hot  plush  aisle,  a  fluff  of  yellow  feathers 
in  a  reeded  wicker  cage  began  caroling 
madly,  madly,  like  a  suddenly  vocalized 
jonquil  in  its  first  utter  rapture  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  song.  The  Gray  and  Green  Girl 
sat  up  abruptly  and  stared  around.  In  an 
instant  her  eyes,  like  Laurier’s,  focused  on 
the  surprising  canary.  Gripped  close  in  the 
grimy  hands  of  an  Italian  laborer,  the  little 
cramped  cage  rocked  and  shook  with  the 
shudder  of  the  train.  Every  other  object  in 
the  whole  car  fairly  radiated  sunshine  and 
sweetness,  but  the  Italian  laborer  reeked  of 
very  stale  garlic  and  dark,  melancholy  alleys, 
and  foul,  windowless,  lightless,  airless, 
waterless  rooms,  affluent  in  nothing  in  the 
world  except  toddling  children  with  hot, 
sticky,  prj’ing,  feather-pulling  fingers.  And 
still  the  little  canary  bird  sang  on  in  its 
golden  glory,  with  the  slender,  twig-like 
stripes  of  the  cage  marking  off  its  innocent 
yellowness  like  a  prison  gait. 


The  Gray  and  Green  Girl  clasped  her 
hands  impulsively  as  though  something  hurt 
her  even  more  sharply  than  the  pain  in  her 
temples.  In  an  uncertain,  worried  sort  of 
helplessness  she  peered  around  the  car  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  surprisingly  and 
looked  straight  into  Laurier’s  eyes.  Over 
the  back  of  the  seat  she  proffered  him  jing- 
lingly  a  small  metallic  coin-purse.  Her  face 
was  perfectly  frank  but  perfectly  dignified, 
like  the  face  of  any  well-bred,  experienced 
young  traveler  who  rates  a  formal  introduc¬ 
tion  as  no  more  imjx)rtant  in  a  railroad 
emergency  than  grace  before  a  bag  of  i)op- 
corn. 

“Would  you  mind,”  she  began  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly,  “  would  you  mind  seeing  if  you  could 
buy  that  canary  for  me?  I’m  afraid  of 
Italians.” 

Starting  chivalrously  to  his  feet,  Laurier 
took  the  little  flexible  money-bag  into  his 
hands. 

“Why,  I’ll  be  very  glad  indeed  to  buy  it 
for  you,”  he  stammered  falsely,  “only  I 
never  bought  a  canary  bird  in  my  life.  How 
do  you  do  it  ?” 

The  Gray  and  Green  Gid  smiled  faintly. 
Her  cheeks  were  much  too  white.  But  her 
smile  was  altogether  pink. 

“How  do  you  buy  it?”  she  repeated. 
“Why,  you  just  go  and  walk  up  and  down 
the  aisle.  You  might  play  that  you  w-anted 
a  drink  of  water,  and  then  on  the  w'ay  back 
stop  and  admire  the 
bird  a  little — but  not 
too  much.  And  then 
buy  it!  I  think  two 
dollars  ought  to  buv 
it.” 

With  intensely  self- 
conscious  casualness 
Laurier  sauntered 
along  the  aisle  to  the 
grim-looking  ice-w'ater  tank  and  quenched 
his  thirst  inordinately.  Then  he  stopped 
and  complained  about  the  heat  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  man  in  the  car  whom  he  knew. 
Finally,  after  a  rather  stingy  ornithological 
compliment  and  much  petulant  argument, 
he  returned  to  the  Gray  and  Green  Girl  with 
a  somewhat  subdued  canary  and  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  subdued  little  purse. 

“There!”  he  exclaimed  triumphantly  as 
he  settled  the  cage  down  adroitly  on  the  seat 
in  the  gorgeous  green  shade  of  the  ostrich 
feathers.  “There  is  your  pet!  Now  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?” 


“What  am  I  going  to  do  with  him?” 
asked  the  Girl,  lifting  her  blue  eyes  drowsily 
toLaurier’s  impatient  question.  “What  am 
I  going  to  do  with  him?  I’m  going  to  let 
him  out.” 

Laurier  gasped.  “Let  him  out?”  he  re¬ 
peated  indignantly.  “Why  he  will  die.  Cats 
will  eat  him.” 

“What  of  it?”  drawled  the  Girl  wearily. 
In  another  instant  her  slim  hands  groped  out 
again  to  the  seat  in  front  of  her,  and  her  white 
face  went  drooping  down  once  more  against 
the  comfort  of  her  knuckles. 

“Are  you  sick?”  questioned  Laurier. 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,  just  tired — 
and  my  shoes  hurt  me,”  she  mumbled 
through  her  fingers. 

She  did  not  lih  her  head  again,  until  at  a 
very  small,  verj’  ugly  railroad  station  a  party 
of  old  men  and  women  from  the  neighboring 
almshouse  came  bustling  and  chattering  and 
crowding  through  the  front  doonvay  of  the 
car.  They  w’ere  simple,  void  old  faces  for 
the  most  part — faces  that  Age  had  emptied 
rather  than  filled — but  faces  flooded  now 
suddenly  with  a  certain  shallow,  garrulous, 
phosphorescent  gayety  that  plainly  bespoke 
the  unwonted  excitement  of  a  day’s  pleasure 
outing.  With  crisp  and  noisy  delight  the 
whole  party  jostled  into  their  places,  but 
somehow  the  very  crispness  of 
their  pleasure  seemed  to  strike 
an  incongruous,  minor  note  for 
a  picnic,  like  the  crispness  of  stale 
bread.  And  somewhere  in 
Laurier’s  sleepy,  sunbaked 
senses  it  made  him  feel  very 
strangely  faint  and  sick  to 
realize  that  any  human  being 


was  actually  obliged  to  be  old  in  the  Spring¬ 
time. 

There  was  no  “minor  note,”  however, 
about  the  Male  Attendant  in  charge  of  the 
party.  He  was  just  plain  discord  of  the 
worst  teeth-on-edge  kind,  and  the  more 
Laurier  tried  to  cuddle  down  again  into  his 
own  warm  nap  the  more  ner\’ously,  keenly 
conscious  he  l>ecame  of  the  horrid,  slate- 
p>encil  screechiness  of  the  Attendant’s  per¬ 
sonality.  Smug,  pious,  itching  with  au¬ 
thority,  the  pompous  fellow  herded  his  help¬ 
less  charges  into  their  seats,  snubbing  one, 
shoving  another,  ridiculing  a  third.  He  was 
not  exactly  boisterous,  he  was  not  actually 
cruel,  but  just  utterly,  indisputably — kick- 
able.  Laurier  heard  a  man  behind  him  be¬ 
gin  to  swear  tersely  under  his  breath. 
Laurier  saw  the  Gray  and  Green  Girl  in 
front  of  him  tighten  her  shoulders  tensely. 

The  train  sped  on,  faster  and  faster, 
swaying  a  bit  skittishly  now  and  then — one 
mile,  two  miles,  three,  four,  five — then 
stopped  with  sudden  abrupt  willfulness  in 
the  midst  of  a  meadow',  like  some  huge,  co¬ 
quettish  old  dame  who  wanted  her  shoe  tied. 
As  though  the  shoe  was  iron,  and  the  but¬ 
tons  were  nails,  clang-clang-clang  came  the 
pleasant,  skillful  sound  of  iron  hammering 
on  steel. 

With  an  absurdly  audible  sigh 
of  relief  one  wizened  little  old 
man  from  the  almshouse  party 
stood  up  and  stretched  himself, 
and  then,  tripping  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  over  both  pauper  and 
official  feet,  squirmed  out  of  his 
crowded  comer,  crossed  over  to 
Laurier’s  side  of  the  car,  and. 
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dropping  down  into  a  roomy,  vacant  seat, 
plunged  his  white  head  ecstatically  out  of 
the  window.  It  seemed  to  be  the  ripple- 
ripple-ripple  of  the  river  that  enchanted 
him.  “Gee!  Smell  the  pickerel!”  he  cried 
out  vociferously. 

Instantly  the  astonished  Attendant  jumped 
up,  flushing  like  a  furnace.  “Come  back 
here  to  your  seat,”  he  called  sourly.  “  Come 
back  here  to  your  seat,  I  say.” 

But  the  command  was  as  maddeningly 
impotent  as  whistling  to  a  pus.sy  cat.  The 
Little. Old  Man  merely  turned  and  shook 
his  head  and  grinned.  “You’re  too  fat  and 
hot,”  he  announced  e.xplicitly. 

With  a  surly  snarl  the  big  .Attendant  lolled 
across  the  car,  dragge<l  the  Little  Old  Man 
none  too  gently  out  into  the  aisle,  and  shoved 
him  along  to  the  open,  rear  door  of  the  train. 

“I’ll  learn  you  to  mind  me  when  I  speak,” 
he  taunted.  “Now  you  can  just  get  off 
this  train  and  walk  back  home,  you  slob¬ 
berin’  fool.  Y6u  can’t  go  with  us!”  And 
he  pushed  his  frightened,  withered  old  vic¬ 
tim  from  the  platform. 

Dazed,  grieved,  whimpering  with  senility, 
the  Little  Old  Man  stood  there  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  edge  of  the  track,  staring  dumbly 
from  the  grinning,  crimson  heat  in  his  tor¬ 
mentor’s  face  to  the  frowning,  black,  cindery 
heat  of  the  long,  long  walk 
home.  Everv’body  near  the  rear 
of  the  car  could  hear  the  sudden, 
thin,  sharp  cry  that  he  gave. 

Then  he  turned  with  tragical 
meekness  and  started  jogging 
back  along  the  hot,  humpy,  trip¬ 
ping,  interminable  stretch  of 
sleepers. 


The  incident  was  over  in  a  flash.  The 
engine  began  to  throb  cautiously  again. 
The  Attendant  came  strutting  back  to  his 
seat.  The  dizzy  wheels  gave  an  exjjeri- 
mental  lurch  or  two.  People  settled  back  in 
their  places  and  straightened  their  neckties 
over  their  choking  anger. 

But  the  Gray  and  Green  Girl  still  sat  half 
turned  around  in  her  seat,  looking  back.  For 
an  instant  her  whole  face  from  brow  to  chin 
seemed  to  wince  like  a  goaded  nerve.  Then 
she  snatched  uj)  her  coat,  her  green-feathered 
hat,  the  awkward  bird-cage,  and  dashed  down 
the  aisle,  jumped  from  the  slowly  moving 
platform,  and  ran  off  just  as  fast  as  she  pos¬ 
sibly  could  down  the  railroad  track  after  the 
Little  Old  !Man.  Flopping  round  her  ankles 
as  she  ran,  her  unbuttoned  boots  flared  out 
grotesquely,  like  the  ferocious  roll-topped  foot¬ 
wear  of  a  pictured  pirate. 

Some  one  in  the  car  laughed.  It  was 
merely  a  nervous  laugh,  but  the  sound  of  it 
fretted  Laurier.  Very  slowly  and  deliber¬ 
ately  he  stood  up  and  sauntered  back  to  the 
open  door,  where  the  dark  wootlwork  framed, 
like  a  molding,  the  single  vista  of  the  slowly 
receding,  long,  straight  track — with  the  old 
man’s  tottering  figure  and  the  girl’s  impul¬ 
sive,  chivalrous  pursuit.  It  was  a  pretty 
picture,  all  blue  and  green  and  steel  colored, 
but  the  track  was  much  too  lone¬ 
some.  Most  people’s  impulses  end, 
of  course,  at  their  collar  line,  but 
Laurier’s,  like  the  Girl’s,  flared 
unexpectedly  in  his  feet.  In  an¬ 
other  second  he  had  rammed  his 
hat  down  over  his  ears,  gauged  his 
distance,  and  swung  himself  off 
upon  the  whirling  ground.  Two 
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With  a  little  shiver  of  real  pain  she  sank 
down  on  the  bright  grassy  slope  and  began 
to  fan  herself  inconveniently  with  the  stiff 
gray  hat  and  the  sumptuous,  tickly,  green 
ostrich  feather.  All  about  her  forehead  the 
little  damp,  wispy  curls  fluttered  with  the 
color  of  Spring  sunshine  on  young  alder 
buds.  Compared  to  her,  the  shaggj’  old 
man  looked  like  a 
belated  and  much  per- 
ple.xed  pussy  willow. 

“What’yer  goin’  to 
do  to  me?  What’yer 
goin’  to  do  to  me?”  ' 

the  old  voice  began  to  i 

Twitt-e-r?  T-r-i-1-1?” 

queried  the  canary  bird,  even  more  anxiously. 

Cautiously  the  Girl  reached  out  one  shin¬ 
ing,  black  patent  leather  boot-toe,  and 
prodded  the  frail  wicker  cage.  “Can’t  you 
keep  still,  you  little  funny,  yellow,  crazy 
thing?”  she  complained.  “You  sound  ex¬ 
actly  like  melted  butter  bubbling  through  a 
perfectly  red-hot  flute!” 

Laurier  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
scarcely  eleven  o’clock,  and  already  the 
watch  crv’stal  caught  up  the  glare  and  heat 
like  a  burning-gla.ss.  With  squinting  eyes 
he  turned  and  studied  successively  the  daz¬ 
zling  sky,  the  nvid  meadows,  the  parched, 
})ebbly  railroad  track,  the  long,  far  line  of 
blue  river.  Then  his  eyes  came  smiling 
back  rather  whimsically  to  his  companions. 
Impulsively  he  reached  out  his  hand  and 
drew  the  Gray  and  Green  Girl  to  her  feet. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “of  course,  it  was 
awfully  nice  of  you  to  get  off  the  train  like 
this,  but  it  wasn’t  girl’s  work.  It  w’asn’t  ex¬ 
actly  a  safe  thing  for  you  to  do  all  alone.” 
For  fully  a  moment  he  puckered  his  fore¬ 
head  perplexedly.  Then  suddenly  he  burst 
out  laughing. 

“Let’s  ail  run  away,”  he  suggested. 
“Let’s  all  run  away  and  forget  almshouses 
— and  offices  and  pay-rolls,  and  contracts 
and  debts— and  tight  shoes.  It’s  a  fearfully 
long,  hot  walk  back  to  the  station.  Let’s  go 
down  to  the  river  and  see  if  we  can’t  find  a 
boat  and  row  back.  What’s  the  matter  with 
having  a  picnic  of  our  owm  ?” 

“  Picnic  ?  Picnic  ?”  cackled  the  Old  Man’s 
tremulous  treble. 

“Forget  everything?”  faltered  the  Girl. 
A  strange,  elfish  sort  of  wistfulness  flooded 
her  face.  “Forget  everything?  Just  look 


or  three  men  in  the  car  who 
had  watched  the  proceeding 
started  up  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  all  right,  while 
the  train  itself  went  sliding 
on  out  of  his  ken. 

^  As  soon  as  he  got  his 

breath  he  began  to  w’histle 
to  the  Girl.  He  had  a 
nice  whistle — no  mere  dog- 
U  call,  but  a  sound  as  com- 
S  A  municative  as  a  voice. 
Quite  distinctly  the  notes 
signaled,  “Hold  on  a  min- 
ute.  Wait  for  me. 
5^,  P-l-e-a-s-e!” 

The  Girl  turned  round, 
looked  surprised,  then 
stopped,  clutched  at  the 
Little  Old  Man’s  sleeve, 
and  waited  expectantly. 
When  Laurier  reached  her, 
the  color  had  gone  from 
her  lips  and  was  spotting  in 
her  cheeks. 

“What  did  you  get  off 
^  the  train  for?”  she  asked 
gravely. 

Laurier’s  blue  eyes 
crinkled.  “What  did  you 
get  off  for,  yourself?”  he 
quizzed. 

The  Girl  considered  the 
question  rather  carefully 
before  even  the  littlest, 
tiniest  ghost  of  a  smile  be- 
p  gan  to  flicker  on  her  lips. 

“Why  —  I  don’t  know 
just  why  I  got  off,”  she  ex- 
plained  conscientiously. 
2^  “  Why — I  haven’t  quite  had 

time  yet  to  think  just  why 
I  got  off.  I  w’as  asleep, 
you  see — and  I  woke  up 
so  suddenly — and  was  so 
MAD.  Oh,  wasn’t  that 
almshouse  attendant  dis- 
^  gusting!” 

“  But  w’hat  were  you 
planning  to  do  ?”  persisted 
Laurier.  “You  weren’t 
going  to  ‘beau’  the  old 
fellow  all  the  way  home, 
w’ere  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  the  Girl  nodded, 
“only  my  new  shoes  hurt 
me  so  ouchilv.” 
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up  in  the  sky  and  not  see  anything  except 
sky?  Just  take  hold  of  the  live  grass  and 
not  feel  anything  except  live  grass?  Just 
listen  to  the  tap-tap-tap  of  a  downy  wood¬ 
pecker  and  not  hear  anything  except — the 
woodpecker?  Forget  everything?”  With 
the  very  joy  of  the  question  still  on  her  lips 
her  eyes  blurred  suddenly  with  surprising 
tears,  and  her  whole  figure  wilted  down  like 
a  stricken  flower.  “I  have  forgotten  every¬ 
thing,”  she  stammered.  Her  face  was  really 
pitiful  with  panic.  “Why — I  had  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  town  at  twelve  o’clock  with  the 
South  Eastern  Lumber  Company — oh,  a 
dreadfully  im[X)rtant  appointment!  They 
wrote  me  a  horrid,  cross  note  telling  me  not 
to  dare  to  be  a  minute  late — and  now  I 
sha’n’t  get  there  at  all.  And  it  meant  work 
for  all  summer.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 

With  incredible  heartlessness  Laurier  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed. 

“That’s  just  like  a  woman,”  he  said. 
“Neglect  your  apjjointment  first — and  cr>- 
about  it  afterward.” 

“You  are  quite  as  horrid  as  the  Company 
was,”  she  replied  in  most  irascible  astonish¬ 
ment,  “the  cross,  spiteful,  selfish  company!” 

Still,  Laurier’s  laugh  was  pleasant  to  the 
ear,  it  was  deliciously  in  tune  with  the  day. 

“Come  on,”  he  continued,  “let’s  hunt  for 
a  lx)at.  If  you’ve  got  to  cry,  let’s  cry  in  the 
river  and  not  here  on  the  track.  You’re  too 
late  to  meet  your  man — that’s  certain;  so 
you  might  as  well  have  a  ])erfectly  pleasant, 
comfortable,  helpful  fit  of  remorse  har¬ 
monized  to  the  ripple  of  the  river,  instead 
of  a  dry  sob  here  in  the  desert.” 

“You  think  it  hu¬ 
morous,  my  losing  a 
job  ?”  she  answered 
cuttingly. 

Laurier  hedged. 
“If  you  cry,  you’ll 
make  your  eyes 
red.” 

Surely  if  looks  were 
real  weapons,  he  was 
in  grave  danger  at  that  moment. 

“And  maybe  you’ll  make  your  nose  red, 
loo,”  he  continu^,  and  this  time  his  laugh 
successfully  parried  her  look. 

“Such  brutes!”  she  smiled  wistfully,  then, 
“I  don’t  really  suppose  that  one  person  can 
understand  another,”  she  finished  quite 
simply  and  bravely.  “Come  on,  then. 

We’ll  make  a  fitting  escort  for  old  Grandpa. 
Let  the  simple  lead  the  simple.” 


With  the  tiniest  bud  of 
a  dimple  showing  in  her 
left  cheek,  the  Gray  and 
Green  Girl  whirled  in  her 
tracks  and  started  across 
the  luscious  fields  toward 
the  river. 

“Wait!”  cried  Laurier. 
“Here’s  your  pet.  If 
you’re  going  to  let  him 
out  at  all,  couldn’t  you 
let  him  out  now  and  save 
lugging  him?” 

“Oh  no!  No!”shepro- 
tested  scornfully.  “Can’t 
you  see  that  there  aren’t 
any  violets  here,  nor  any 
little  low,  comfortable 
green  trees?” 

Eagerly  she  started  on 
again.  Laurier’s  long 
stride  followed  pretty  close 
behind,  and  the  Little  Old 
Man  tagged  along  at  the 
end,  affirming  and  reaffirm¬ 
ing  with  each  raspy  breath, 
“Well,  don’t  it  all  beat  the 
Dutch!” 

Even  with  swishy  skirts 
and  pinchy-toed  shoes,  the 
Gray  and  Green  Girl 
scrambled  over  the  meadow 
fences  with  agile,  monkey¬ 
ish  ease.  Laurier  vaulted 
his  way  along,  which  fact 
Ijespoke  the  very  best  train¬ 
ing  of  his  city -Athletic  Club, 
and  the  Little  Old  Man 
scjuirmed  under  all  the  bars 
on  his  stomach  till,  caught 
at  last  by  a  nail,  he  turnerl 
up  his  grubby,  sweating, 
ecstatic  old  face  to  his  res¬ 
cuers  and  confided  quite 
contemporaneously,  ‘Oh, 
ain't  it  nice  to  be  young!” 

Soon  at  a  prosperous 
looking  '  farmhouse  they 
procured  a  boat  and  a  few 
doughnuts  and  a  churning, 
.slopping  pailful  of  goo<l, 
cool  milk.  Then,  after 
much  rummaging  through 
a  musty  woodshed  for  oars 
and  a  bait-can  and  a  pick¬ 
erel  pole,  they  wandered 
down  to  the  lipping,  lap- 
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ping  river  edge  and  dragged 
the  old  water- logged,  blue- 
jeans-colored  boat  out  of  its 
sogg)’  anchorage. 

The  Gray  and  Green  Girl 
perched  herself  as  diyly  as 
possible  in  the  bow,  and  the 
Little  Old  Man  snuggled  up 
in  the  stem  with  his  pockets 
full  of  frogs,  and  his  gnarled 
hands  clutching  his  pole  and 
line.  Laurier  of  course  took  the  oars. 

In  a  whole  drowsy,  drifting,  sun- 
scorched  hour  only  three  things  happened. 
Once  the  Little  Old  Man  succe^ed  in 
hooking  and  landing  a  slim,  keen  young 
pickerel.  Once  the  Girl  broke  absent- 
mindedly  into  a  hummy  little  love  tune. 
Once  Laurier  put  down  his  oars  and  laughed 
— just  at  nothing,  he  said. 

On  and  on  down  the  stream  they  floated 
— Laurier  rowing — the  Old  Man  fishing — 
the  Girl  dragging  her  finger  tips  in  the  water. 

“  If  it  weren’t  for  wimmin, 

We  could  go  in  swimmin’  ” 

suddenly  began  “  Grandpa  Bug,”  as  Laurier 
had  christened  him  with  a  splash  from  the 
oar.  Over  and  over  again  the  crackled 
voice  crooned  the  refrain,  half  querulous 
with  the  sentiment,  half  enraptured  with  the 
rhyme.  Nothing  could  seem  to  quench  the 
ardor  of  the  idea  nor  still  the  singsong  until 
the  Girl  at  last  pointed  enthusiastically  to  an 
attractive  looking  knoll  surrounded  by  trees 
and  capped  with  shrubberj-.  Instantly  the 
Old  Man’s  attention  was  diverted. 

“Oh!  Oh!  The  House!”  he  cried.  “Come. 
Come.” 

“What  house?”  quizzed  Laurier.  “And 
where?” 

Jumping  to  his  feet  and  waving  his  arms, 
the  Old  Man  kept  repeating,  “Oh,  the 
House!  Come!” 

So  persistent  was  he  that  the  whole  party 
landed  with  inquisitive,  good-natured  in¬ 
terest.  Then,  tugging  like  a  dog 
at  a  leash,  he  began  to  pull  away 
from  his  companions,  circling 
farther  and  farther  into  the 
woods,  only  to  reappear  now  and 
then  through  the  foliage,  still 
waving  his  arms  and  shouting, 

“The  House!  The  House!” 

Carrying  interchangeably  the 
precious  canarj'  and  the  much 


more  precious  pail  of  milk, 
Laurier  and  the  Girl  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  rough  road, 
over  a  tottering  stone  wall, 
through  a  scratchy  snarl  of 
blackberry  bushes — stum- 
blingly,  laughingly,  quizzi¬ 
cally — till  they  reached  at  last 
an  open  clearing  w'here  they 
found  no  house  at  all,  but 
just  a  ruined,  dilapidated 
old  cellar-way  choked  to  the  brim  with 
decayed  timbers  and  crumbling  red  bricks 
and  a  furious  riot  of  tough  young  weeds. 
Huddled  on  the  frost-cracked  flagstone 
where  the  front  door  used  to  be,  the  Little 
Old  Man  sat  waiting  for  them  with  eager, 

I  serious  hospitality.  Grandiloquently  he 
reached  out  and  took  the  bird  cage  from 
the  Girl’s  hands  and  set  it  down  close 
l)eside  him. 

“Sony-  I  can’t  a.sk  ye  to  come  in,”  he 
stammered,  casting  a  grotesquely  puzzled 
look  at  the  yawning  ruin  behind  him.  Then, 
yielding  suddenly  to  fatigue  and  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  began  to  sob  violently,  rocking 
himself  to  and  fro  and  moaning,  “  Oh,  it 
used  to  l)e  the  grand,  grand  house — the 
grand,  grand  house..  There  was  five  rooms 
and  a  ^Iother!” 

The  Girl’s  mental  laziness  vanished  ut¬ 
terly  before  this  real  sorrow.  “Why,  I 
think  it’s  an  extraordinarily  grand  house 
now"  she  persisted,  dropping  down  on  the 
flagstone  and  patting  the  palsied  old  hands. 

“Yes,  indeed!”  prompted  Laurier.  “It’s 
a  dandy  house — so  open  and  airy — and  with 
such  a  gorgeous  view.”  Even  as  he  spoke 
he  lolled  down  snugly  against  the  other  end 
of  the  flagstone  and  lay  ba.sking  luxuriously 
in  the  dark  green  breeze  that  rumpled 
through  the  grasses. 

“Let’s  stay  here  always  and  always,”  he 
suggested  blissfully. 

“You  and  me  and  her?”  quizzed  the  Old 
Man. 

Laurier  nodded  drowsily. 

But  the  Gray  and  Green  Girl 
shook  her  head  gravely,  and  a 
pink  flush  deefier  than  sunburn 
rose  in  her  cheeks. 

“N-o,”  she  said.  “I  couldn’t 
possibly  stay  here  more  than  half 
an  hour.” 

But  before  the  sentence  was 
half-way  gone  from  her  lips, 
Laurier  and  the  Old  Man  had 
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both  rolled  over  on  the  grass 
and,  inside  the  time  it  takes 
to  sigh  twice — were  fast 
asleep. 

Smiling  whimsically  at  the 
absurd  friendliness  of  the 
incident,  the  Girl  got  up  with 
a  murmur  of  relief  at  her 
unexpected  freedom.  Lov¬ 
ingly,  lingeringly — a  little 
bit  awkwardly — with  hands 
too  full  of  dreams,  she  began  to  “play 
house”  with  the  ruined  home  before  her, 
trying  with  desj)erate  womanish  effort  to 
})et  the  Past  into  a  Future.  First  she 
dusted  off  the  flagstone  with  her  i)est  lace 
handkerchief.  Then  she  weeded  out  the 
straggling  jonquil  bed,  and  tied  u|)  the 
timid  young  clematis  vine  with  a  pieix*  of 
white  riblx)n  out  of  her  jxKketbook.  Tug¬ 
ging  with  breathless,  tiptoeing  secrecy,  she 
dragged  a  bruising  timber  away  from  the 
roots  of  the  lilac  bush.  Out  from  the  snarl 
of  the  woodshed’s  debris  she  rescued  an  old  | 
tea  cup  that  might  possibly  have  been  the 
“  Mother’s.”  .\11  around  her  the  wild  birds 
twittered  and  shadowed.  Close  in  the  stone 
wall  a  red  squirrel  chortled  furiously.  Wild 
as  the  heart  of  the  woods,  big  as  the  sky, 
cool  as  the  breeze,  hot  as  the  sunshine — the 
whole  tingling  scene — Spring  and  Youth — 
caught  her  up  suddenly  in  one  wild,  utter 
transport  of  delight.  Then,  quick  as  her 
rapture,  her  thoughts  went  flashing  back  to 
the  mean,  stuffy,  stifling  city,  and  her  lost 
business  appointment,  and  the  general  end¬ 
less-chain  consequences  of  her  imjntlsiveness 
and  her  prank. 

Even  as  her  tender  eyes  clouded  with  the 
thought,  there  in  a  crevice  of  the  messy  cel¬ 
lar,  bright  as  a  vision,  mystic  as  a  symbol, 
flared  a  shy,  sweet  tuft  of  blue  violets — a  bit 
of  Spring,  a  token  of  Love,  a  promise  of  all 
things  pleasant  and  hopeful.  In  another  in¬ 
stant,  gathering  her  skirts  about  her  she 
went  scrambling  down  jnto  the  clutter, 
swinging  under  a  fallen  beam,  crawling  over 
a  rotten  planking,  tripping  ov9r 
a  blackberry  vine. 

Laurier  was  sleeping  when  he 
heard  a  woman’s  ghastly  scream 
— all  the  tremor  and  shudder  and 
horror  of  mortal  fear  crashed 
into  one  short,  sharp,  blood¬ 
curdling  shriek.  Dazed  and 
confus^  w'ith  sleep,  he  sprang 
up  and  started  for  the  river,  break¬ 


ing  through  the  thickets,  stum¬ 
bling  over  the  stoYies.  Not  till 
he  had  reached  the  first  wall  did 
he  hear  another  cry — far  behind 
him — a  cry  muffled  now,  and 
dreadful.  Cursing  himself  for 
a  fool,  he  started  back  up 
the  hill,  his  heart  chugging 
like  a  steam-engine,  his  winter- 
war])ed  lungs  almost  bursting 
under  the  strain. 

.At  the  edge  of  the  cellar  he  found  the 
Old  Man  standing  with  his  head  cocked 
on  one  side,  regarding  intently  the  hat 
with  the  green  ostrich  feathers  lying  low 
in  the  dust  of  the  cellar. 

Pushing  by  him  frantically,  Laurier 
jumj)ed  down  into  the  rubbish,  tripi)ed  on 
the  rusty  wreck  of  a  plow,  and  reeled  back 
with  a  sickening  heart-lurch,  just  in  time  to 
save  himself  from  pitching  headlong  into  an 
o|)en  well.  The  erj"  on  his  lips  blended 
startlingly  with  a  sobbing  sound  from  the 
'  black  depth  below  him.  Dropping  down  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  he  strained  his  sun- 
dazzled  eyes  into  the  darkness.  There  with 
her  white  hands  clutching  upward  at  the 
clammy,  slimy,  moss-grown  death-cell — 
slipi)ing,  clutching,  slipping,  clutching — was 
the  Gray  and  Green  Girl  fighting  for  her 
young  life. 

“Oh,  hurry,  hurry!  For  God’s  sake 
hurry!”  she  cried,  and  even  as  she  cried, 
her  hold  faileil  her  utterly  and  she  splashed 
down  out  of  sight. 

Without  stopping  to  plan  or  choose, 
Laurier  reached  back  desjierately,  hooked 
his  feet  into  a  crevice  of  the  rotten  planking, 
and,  plunging  down  head  first,  caught  her 
as  she  came  up,  slippeil  his  arms  under  hers, 
and  swung  her  drenched,  bedraggled  head 
back  on  his  shoulder  as  he  locked  his  fingers 
across  her  breast  in  grim  embrace. 

“Oh,  Glor)!”  he  muttered,  just  “Oh, 
Glory!”  as  he  felt  his  rotten  foothold  tremble 
and  liend  under  its  sudden  strain. 

Cautiously  the  Old  Man  crept  through  the 
cellar.  “What’s  the  matter?” 
he  whimpered.  “  Gettin’  a  drink 
of  water  ?” 

“A  drink  of  water?”  With 
the  girl’s  hair  dripping  in  tickling 
agony  across  his  face,  with  a 
sense  of  blood  pouring  into  his 
head  by  gallons  and  gallons, 
Laurier  ga.sped.  “We’re  drown¬ 
ing,  you  idiot,”  he  cried.  “Run! 
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Run  like  Hell!  Run  and 

HOLLER  FOR  HELP!” 

In  a  kind  of  a  round  and  round, 
drenched,  spiral  echo  they  heard 
the  Old  Man  fumbling  back 
along  the  stonework.  They 
heard  him  rustling  through  the 
lilac  hedge.  They  heard  his 
faint  voice  scream  and  mumble 
and  fade  away  in  the  woods.  .  .  .  They 

heard  the  sweet  faraway  sound  of  the  pines. 

.  .  .  They  heard  the  distant  choo-choo- 
choo  of  an  afternoon  train  whizzing  home 
from  the  city,  full  of  perfectly  well-meaning, 
blue-suited,  pink-hatted  |)eople  probably 
comparing  notes  on  stock  quotations  and 
gingham  bargains,  and  just  how  hot  it 
would  be  to-morrow.  “To-morrow?”  God! 

.  .  .  Close  on  the  stonework  a  nasty 
little  lizard  seemed  to  ooze  from  the  crevice 
like  a  splotch  of  scarlet  paint.  .  .  .  Now 
and  again  a  twittering  sparrow  shadowed 
across  the  water.  .  .  .  And  through  it 

all  the  canary’s  voice  caroled — sang — warbled 
— twittered — peeped.  .  .  .  And  through 

it  all  there  was  a  mocking  consciousness  of  a 
great  joy  about  to  l)e  snuffed  out. 

The  strain  on  Laurier’s  arms,  which  had 
seemed  so  slight  at  first,  changed  gradually 
to  excruciating  pain  and  at  last  into  a  numb, 
mechanical,  iron-like  grip.  His  locked  fin¬ 
gers  began  to  feel  welded  together  like 
molten,  distorted  metal.  Against  the  face 
of  the  girl  whom  he  had  never  seen  before 
that  day,  his  own  face  lay  burrowed  like  a 
bas-relief.  Inviolate  as  an  ancient  fortress 
the  old  well  loomed  around  him.  Nothing 
in  all  the  world  appearerl  modern  or  preg¬ 
nable  except  the  rotting,  quivering  lK)ard  in 
which  his  faraway  feet  were  caught. 

It  might  have  been  a  minute,  it  might 
have  been  ten  minutes,  it  might  have  bwn 
an  hour  before  either  of  them  spoke.  Then 
he  felt  the  Girl’s  throat  muscles  twitch 
against  his  cheek. 

“After — a  while,”  she  whispered,  “you’ll 
have  to  let  go  of  me — won’t  you  ?” 

Laurier  ground  his  teeth.  “N-o,”  he 
muttered,  “I  won’t  let  go  of  you.  I  won’t 
ever  let  go  of  you.”  Even  as  he  spoke  he 
thought  that  the  edge  of  his  foot-brace 
would  saw  his  toes  and  ankles  from  their 
grip. 

In  another  minute,  or  ten  minutes,  or  an 
hour,  she  spoke  again. 

“If  you  do  have  to  let  go  of  me — at  last,” 
she  faltered,  “it  will  make  it  horrid  for  you 


— you  don’t  even  know  who  I 
am.  People  might  say  that  you 
pushed  me  into  the  well.  We 
were  crazy  to  come  off  like  this. 
I  am  Daphne  Bigelow,  and  I 
live  in  the  Randall  Apartments 
all  alone  by  myself.  The  key 
to  my  desk  is  behind  the  Ma¬ 
donna  picture.”  She  shivered 
pitifully,  and  something  salter  and  sadder 
and  hotter  than  well-water  trickled  against 
Laurier’s  lips.  After  that  she  began  to 
sneeze  ticklingly  into  his  neck.  “Excuse 
me,”  she  pleaded  hysterically,  “but  I  seem 
to  be  catching  cold.”  As  accidentally  as 
he  could  he  shifted  his  face  and  smoth¬ 
ered  the  dangerous  tremor  out  of  her. 

Then,  as  his  dizziness  and  confusion  in- 
crea.sed,  he  began  to  beg  her  mumblingly  not 
to  bother  about  him  any  longer,  muttering 
that  he  was  too  heavy  to  hold,  and  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  “all  to  the  bad,”  anyway.  After 
that  he  forgot  everything  except  a  persistent, 
idiotic  wonder  whether  his  arms  unlocked  at 
the  shoulder  or  the  elbow.  Beyond  the 
bruising  snuggle  of  his  cheek  against  the 
Girl’s  he  felt  utterly  paralyzed.  Round  and 
round  and  round — fa.ster  and  faster  and 
faster — the  well  and  the  girl  and  the  scarlet 
lizard  began  to  whirl.  .\nd  louder  than  any 
other  sound  the  canary’s  voice  seemed  to 
pipe  out  suddenly  like  the  squeak  of  the 
pivot  around  which  the  whole  world  flew. 


Even  in  perfectly  safe  sunshine-time  above 
ground,  fully  twenty  minutes  must  have 
passed  before  the  Gray  and  Green  Girl  began 
to  scream.  Cleaving  shrilly  through  the 
silence,  her  young  strong  voice  rang  out 
with  sudden  tumultuous  intensity.  Slowly, 
through  blindness  and  dumbness  and  deaf¬ 
ness,  Laurier’s  blood-drugged  senses  rallied 
at  la.st  to  the  consciousness  of  men’s  voices, 
and  the  crackle  of  footsteps,  and  a  tug-tug- 
tug  at  his  legs,  and  a  brutal,  torturing, 
merciless  wxenching  apart  of  his  fingers. 

A  few  moments  later,  on  the  pleasant, 
green  gra.ss,  he  roused  and  stared  with  as¬ 
tonishment  into  the  heat-flushed  faces  of  two 
very  excited  farmers.  Close  to  the  farmers 
the  .Little  Old  Man  stood,  trying  to  nudge 
his  way  into  supreme  importance. 

“I  did  run  like  it,  and  I  did  holler  like 
it,”  persisted  the  Old  Man  triumphantly. 

“Oh,  it  w’eren’t  you  that  saved  them,” 
scoffed  the  older  farmer  a  bit  waggishly. 
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“  Xo  one  would  have  jumped  a  fence  to  hear 
you  sing.  It  was  the  canary,  I  tell  you. 
We  were  cruisin’  along  here  in  the  launch, 
tryin’  to  tinker  up  some  of  the  meadow 
fences,  and  we  stopped  and  put  ashore  and 
started  home  across  lots,  and  right  down 
there  by  the  stone  wall  we  heard  that  blamed 
canary  singin’  just  as  queer  and  natural  like, 
and  we  hurried  right  along  then,  I  tell  you, 
to  see  why  canaries  was  singin’  in  our  pas¬ 
ture — and  there  was  the  cage  a-settin’  by 
the  doorstep — and  there  was  the  green  bird 
hat  a-settin’  by  the  well — and  there  was  the 
lioots  a-hangin’  down  it.” 

“Who  got  drownded?”  quavered  the  Old 
Man. 

Half  hysterically,  half  deliberately,  the 
Gray  and  Green  Girl  laughed  herself  into 
Laurier’s  dizzy  vision.  .\11  drenched  and 
dripping,  with  hair  like  seaweed  and  face 
white  as  {X)nd-lilies,  she  sat  with  her  arms 
hugged  round  her  knees  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro,  to  and  fro  to  the  rhythm  of  her 
chattering  teeth. 

With  desperate  effort  Laurier  turned  on 
his  side  and  stared  at  her  searchingly. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  questioned.  Then 
his  eyes  brightened.  “Oh  yes,  I  remem¬ 
ber,”  he  said.  “You  are — Daphne — Some- 
Ixxly — and  you  are  engaged  to  the  South 
Eastern  Lumber  Company.” 

The  Girl  stopped  rocking.  “You  mean 
engaged  by  the  South  Eastern  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,”  she  corrected,  “and  oh,  but  I  wasn’t, 
you  remember.” 

“No,  engaged  to  the  Company,”  Laurier 
insisted. 

“By  the  Company  is  what  you  mean,” 
she  shiveretl. 

With  quite  unnecessary  passion  Laurier 
rose  upon  one  elbow  and  scowled  at  her. 

“I  said  engaged  T-o,”  he  reiterated  tem- 
I)erishly,  “and  I  think  I  ought  to  know,  for 
I  happen  to  be  the  South  Eastern  Lumber 
Company.  That’s  what  I  was  laughing 
about  all  day” 

With  a  sob  that  had  no  sorrow  in  it,  and 


a  laugh  that  was  not  altogether  amusement, 
the  Girl  staggered  to  her  feet  and  started 
down  the  path  to  the  river.  .\  pink  flush  of 
incredulity  warred  with  her  ghastly  pallor. 

Slipping  their  stalwart  arms  around  his 
waist,  the  two  farmers  lifted  Laurier  up  and 
half  carried  him,  half  guided  him  down  the 
rough,  tangled  wood-path. 

Tagging  close  in  the  rear  the  Old  Man 
followed  with  the  gray  coat  and  the  green 
hat,  and  the  yellow,  chirping  canary. 

Close  to  the  water’s  sudsy  edge  the  little 
launch  lay  like  a  dirty  dish,  reeking  with 
gasoline,  sloppy  with  oil-rags.  Even  with 
utmost  caution  the  three  e.xtra  passengers 
crowded  the  deck  down  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  river.  Like  a  weather-beaten  figure¬ 
head  the  Old  Man  stationed  himself  in  the 
sharp-nosed  bow.  Laurier  huddled  limply 
down  on  the  floor  in  the  stern,  and  the  Girl, 
all  wrapped  up  in  his  coat,  crowded  forward 
into  a  warm,  smelly  corner  close  by  the  fuss¬ 
ing  engine;  but  after  the  Ripply  River  had 
swept  in  once  or  twice  across  the  tippy  gun¬ 
wales  she  got  up  very  cautiously  and  crawled 
back  along  the  floor  to  Laurier.  Staring 
disinterestedly  at  the  passing  shores,  the 
farmers  sat  and  sped  the  little  craft  home¬ 
ward. 

It  was  five  o’clock — the  pansy-colored 
hour  on  all  May  rivers.  Across  the  whole  ' 
great,  sumptuous  Western  sky  the  somber 
night-clouds  billowed  and  petaled  in  dark, 
purpling  splendor.  Softer  than  jx)sy  velvet 
the  indigo  water  rippled  away  to  the  bright 
yellow  glow  of  the  shores.  Tender  as  the 
first  shadow  of  a  young  leaf  the  green  dusk 
flushed  across  the  drowsy  woods. 

In  Laurier’s  tightening  clasp  the  Girl’s 
quiet  fingers  began  to  flutter  piteously. 
“What  is  it?”  he  whispered.  His  voice  was 
strangely  broken. 

She  shook  her  head.  “It’s  nothing,”  she 
faltered,  “except  just — May.” 

Something  in  Laurier’s  brain  snapped. 
“My  God!”  he  said.  “If  this  is  ‘only  May’ 
— what  will  June  do  to  you  and  me?” 


WHEN  ENSIGN  STEPHEN 
RAILE,  aboard  theU.S.S.v4rizo«a, 
was  detailed  to  one  of  her  two  waist 
turrets,  he  realized  an  ambition.  His  duty 
was  to  drill  the  crew  of  the  two  12 -inch  guns 
set  amidships  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
battleship.  He  was  responsible  for  their  fire 
during  target  practice;  and  by  the  time  that 
this  event  was  two  days  off,  Raile  was  con¬ 
fident  of  distinguishing  both  himself  and  his 
turret  force. 

The  fleet  had  steamed  in  single  column  into 
the  great  bay  surrounded  by  desert,  had  scat¬ 
tered  to  lay  out  the  ranges  and  rig  the  target 
rafts.  Everywhere  the  launches  could  be 
seen  towing  these,  bristling  with  the  masts  on 
which  were  to  be  hung  the  canvas  sheets  that 
served  as  targets.  In  two  days  would  begin 
the  most  thrilling  competitive  sport  in  the 
world,  the  great  semi-annual  game  when  the 
fleet  shoots  for  records  on  the  basis  of  “hits 
per  gun  per  minute” — ship  against  ship,  tur¬ 
ret  against  turret,  gun  against  gun,  man  against 


man,  from  turret  officer  down  to  third  loader. 
Preceding  it,  rivalry  is  so  intense  that  men  of 
different  gun  crews,  even  on  the  same  ship, 
hardly  dare  speak  to  each  other  lest  one  give 
away  the  number  of  seconds  in  which  his 
hoist-car  at  drill  can  raise  a  charge  from  the 
magazine.  Secrecy  and  efficiency  seem  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  like  order,  so  keen  is  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Shipmates  bar  one  another  from  their 
respective  cylinders  of  steel.  Even  the 
oflScers  are  reticent  about  the  auxiliary  de¬ 
vices  they  may  have  rigged  at  their  guns  for 
speed  and  safety. 

Raile  was  junior  in  rank  to  every  other 
turret  officer  on  the  Arizona.  His  charge  of 
the  starboard  waist  turret  was  the  first  detail 
he  had  had  in  which  his  control,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  ordnance  officer,  was  complete. 
Therefore,  not  much  had  been  expected  of  him 
during  the  long  months  of  gunnery  drills. 
However, he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  work 
of  training  his  gun-pointers,  plugmen,  loaders, 
and  the  rest — creating  them,  as  the  members 
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of  a  football  team  are  hammered  out — with  the 
ardor  and  intensity  of  his  Southern  blood.  He 
believed  in  himself  and  in  his  men.  He  was 
certain  that  they  had  attained  a  swiftness  and 
an  accuracy  in  action  which  no  other  gun 
crew  aboard  excelled.  With  every  man  in 
his  place,  as  he  had  taught  and  selected  them, 
he  was  sure  of  a  record — at  least  of  beating  his 
classmate  on  the  Utah,  who  had  the  turret 
there  corresponding  to  his  own.  And  be¬ 
sides  the  honor  of  his  ship,  other  aims  fed  his 
ambition:  to  gratify  his  father  on  the  fruit 
farm  up  in  Georgia,  and  the  girl  whose  ex¬ 
istence  was  a  secret  even  from  his  messmates 
in  the  wardroom. 

Thus,  at  breakfast  this  morning,  when 
Raile  heard  Lieutenant  Crocker  address  the 
ordnance  officer,  he  felt  suddenly  empty  in 
the  region  of  his  heart. 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Crocker  in  his  pre¬ 
cise  manner,  wiping  his  eye-glasses.  “I  can 
have  Rooney  transferred  to  my  turret  from  the 
starboard  waist.” 

Rooney,  the  ensign’s  star  plugman,  over, 
whose  training  he  had  worked  so  hard  for 
four  months,  into  whose  clean  skill  some¬ 
thing  of  Raile’s  very  fiber  and  enthusiasm  had 
entered!  Right  on  the  eve  of  the  contest,  he 
was  to  lose  the  big  plugman  with  the  thin, 
lightning  fingers  and  the  straw-colored  hair: 
Rooney,  one  of  the  king-pins  of  his  aspirations! 

But  from  his  seat  by  the  end  of  the  ward¬ 
room  table — down  in  the  “Fourth  W'ard” — 
Raile  gave  no  sign  of  chagrin,  and  went  on 
eating  his  alligator  pear.  The  Arizona  was 
short  of  plugmen,  men  whose  dexterous 
fingers,  in  the  second’s  fraction  between  the 
time  when  the  breech  of  a  gun  is  closed  on  the 
charge,  and  the  time  when  the  pointer  fires, 
must  insert  the  fulminate  primer  and  twist 
the  firing  lock  w’ith  unerring  swiftness  and 
precision.  Two  of  them  had  just  gone  on  the 
sick  list,  one  from  Crocker’s  turret,  the  port 
waist.  And  that,  naturally,  was  Raile’s  chief 
competitor  aboard.  To  transfer  Rooney 
there  at  this  eleventh  hour  was  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  with  a  vengeance!  But  discipline 
forbade  the  ensign  the  least  quiver  of  protest. 
The  crew  of  the  youngest  and  greenest  tur¬ 
ret  officer  was  always  the  first  to  be  despoiled 
in  an  emergency. 

As  he  sat  there  at  breakfast,  his  head 
bowed  over  his  plate,  Raile  tried  to  suffocate 
the  cynical  that  in  the  navy  such  treat¬ 
ment  was  always  the  rew'ard  of  hard  devotion 
to  duty.  It  seemed  hopeless  enough  to  make 
a  record  now ;  perhaps  the  honor  of  the  w’hole 


ship  was  lost;  and  all  because  of  his  turret, 
although  by  no  fault  of  his.  It  appeared  to 
him  monstrously  unfair. 

That  night  he  paced  the  quarter-deck  for 
hours  w'ith  Swanson,  the  chief  gunner. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  whom  he  could  con¬ 
fide.  Being  all  things  to  all  rival  turrets, 
Sw'anson  was  a  neutral,  and  his  virtues  at  this 
critical  period  were  of  necessity  advisory  and 
secretive.  He  best  could  help  Raile  whom  to 
choose  in  place  of  Rooney,  from  among  the 
turret’s  substitute  plugmen.  Or,  since  he 
was  a  warrant  officer,  and  thus  nearer  the  en¬ 
listed  men,  Swanson  might  have  in  mind 
some  obscure  genius  who  could  be  quickly 
whipped  into  shape  for  the  post. 

Close  by,  a  ship  at  night  practice  was 
firing  her  5-inch  torpedo  defense  guns.  As 
the  two  men  talked,  they  could  see  the  fiery 
“tracers”  following  the  shells  like  burning 
bees,  weaving  through  the  warm  darkness, 
through  the  targets  luminous  in  the  search¬ 
light  rays  converging  on  them  from  the  mov¬ 
ing  fortress  of  steel.  Absently  they  counted 
the  detonations  on  each  run,  and  the  hoarse 
whistle  of  the  ship  as  she  wheeled  about  and 
entered  the  limits  of  the  range  again  after 
every  round  of  shots. 

But  Swanson  was  weak  in  ideas,  and  Raile 
would  not  accept  his  sympathy,  offer  it  as  he 
did.  When  the  gunner  hinted  at  Lieutenant 
Crocker’s  neglect  to  train  enough  good  plug- 
men  of  his  own,  Raile  met  his  words  with 
silence.  Although  the  lieutenant’s  efficiency 
was  not  too  much  admired  in  the  wardroom, 
a  line  officer’s  shortcomings  were  none  of  a 
warrant  officer’s  business. 

“Why  not  tr\’  that  man  Inglis,  sir?”  said 
Swanson  finally.  “He’s  only  a  rookie,  but  he 
was  quick  and  sure  in  the  forward  handling- 
room  before  they  transferred  him  to  you.  I 
heard  he  made  good  for  awhile  at  the  plug  in 
the  turret  up  there,  but  never  had  enough 
show  on  that  detail  with  your  crew.  ” 

“Inglis?”  asked  Raile.  “You  mean  that 
rang}’,  black-haired  boy  who  helped  me  mend 
my  hoist?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  gunner.  “The  one  that’s 
such  a  ‘ringer’  for  Rooney  himself,  all  e.xcept 
the  hair.  ” 

Raile  stopped  walking,  abruptly.  “So 
you’ve  noticed  it,  too  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Except 
that  Rooney  is  the  tow-headedest  bleached 
blond  on  this  ship,  he  and  Inglis  might  be 
brothers,  they  look  so  much  alike.  ”  Then  he 
went  on  thoughtfully:  “There’s  something  in 
that.  Yes,  I  might  have  Inglis  up  from  the 
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handling-room  for  Rooney’s  job.  .  .  . 
Well,  Swanson,  good  night !  ” 

Raile  plunged  down  the  ladder  to  his 
room  in  the  wardroom  country.  There  he 
pressed  the  button  beside  his  bunk.  He  sent 
the  negro  mess-attendant,  who  came  slouch¬ 
ing  to  the  door,  up  forward  to  fetch*  Rooney. 

The  big  bluejacket  came  shyly,  as  befitt^ 
an  enlisted  man  in  the  hallowed  precincts  aft. 
Around  target  practice,  the  outward  forms  of 
discipline  are  relaxed  to  concentrate  upon 
their  end,  personal  enthusiasm  and  sheer 
eflSciency.  Then  conferences  in  an  ofl&cer’s 
room  with  individuals  from  his  turret  force  are 
usual  enough. 

Pivoting  his  flat  hat  upon  his  left  fist, 
Rooney  twisted  it  with  his  right  hand.  He 
was  a  large-featured,  blue-eyed  man,  slightly 
older  than  the  ensign. 

“Sit  down,”  said  Raile,  pointing  to  the 
cofferdam.  Rooney  leaped  upon  it  awk¬ 
wardly,  still  circulating  his  headpiece. 

“You  know  you’re  transferred  to  ^Ir. 
Crocker’s  turret,”  Raile  began  without  pre¬ 
liminaries.  “I’m  sorry  to  lose  you.  Now, 
what  man  have  we  got  to  take  your  place  ?  ” 
“The  gun  captain  was  saying  this  morning, 
sir — ”  began  Rooney  evasively. 

Raile  cut  him  short.  “There  is  no  one, 
and  you  know  it,  ”  he  said.  “No  plugman  in 
the  fleet  as  good  as  you.  ” 

The  bluejacket’s  features  remained  im¬ 
mobile  at  the  flatter}’,  and  he  squirmed  un¬ 
easily. 

“What  sort  of  a  man  is  Inglis?”  asked 
Raile  at  length. 

“We  shipped  him  at  San  Pedro,”  said  the 
plugman.  “  I  b’l’eve  his  mother’s  just  dead.  ” 
Raile  smiled.  The  remark  was  so  typical 
of  a  bluejacket’s  reticence  to  an  officer  about 
a  shipmate.  “You  and  he  pull  together, 
don’t  you?”  asked  the  ensign.  “You  look 
enough  alike,  you  two.  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir,”  said  Rooney.  “Some 
takes  us  for  relations,  as  near  as  cousins,  some¬ 
times.  ” 

Raile  felt  awkward.  He  was  getting  per¬ 
sonal  with  the  man,  and  without  the  least  re¬ 
sponse.  He  was  running  into  that  inevitable 
wall  of  reserv’e  between  enlisted  man  and 
officer  which  is  the  bulwark  of  their  mutual 
affection  and  respect.  Yet,  to  play  the  game 
he  had  d^ided  upon,  he  would  have  to  over¬ 
come  it  somewhat,  and  risk  the  consequences. 

“Rooney,”  he  said,  “that’s  a  powerful 
heavy  mop  of  tow  hair  your  head  has.  ” 

The  plugman  smiled  for  the  first  time,  and. 


withdrawing  his  left  hand  from  under  his  hat, 
ran  his  thin,  agile  fingers  upward  from  his 
forehead. 

“  It’s  real  peroxide — chemical  blond,  ”  went 
on  the  oflBcer.  “I  wish  Inglis  had  a  crop 
that  color.  You  and  he  would  be  alike  as 
two  peas  then.”  Raile  eyed  him  carefully. 
“In  that  case,”  he  said,  “Mr.  Crocker  might 
not  care  which  one  of  you  he  got.  ” 

The  plugman  met  his  officer’s  gaze 
squarely.  His  broad  mouth  opened  out¬ 
ward  across  his  features  in  a  comprehending 
grin.  He  hitched  up  one  shoulder  reck¬ 
lessly,  and  said:  “I  know  a  hospital  apprentice 
that  is  quite  a  chum  of  mine,  sir  ” — continu¬ 
ing  the  oscillation  of  his  hat. 

Raile  reached  for  the  push-button,  without 
taking  his  eyes  off  Rooney.  “Have  a  bottle 
of  beer,  ”  he  said. 

Neither  spoke  as  they  waited  for  the  mess- 
attendant,  nor  as  the  man  thumped  the  bot¬ 
tles  on  the  ensign’s  desk  and  jerked  off  the 
caps.  Raile  was  trying  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  the  duplicity  they  had  in  mind. 
But  he  saw’  only  its  possible  rewards;  he  was 
blind  to  the  penalties  of  discovery.  That 
Rooney  understood  him  so  quickly  and  so 
fully  was  alone  disturbing  now.  He  could 
not  say  to  the  enlisted  man,  “Don’t  give  me 
away.”  But  he  wanted  to.  And  yet  he 
knew  that  Rooney  needed  no  such  warning. 
He  was  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  his  man.  It 
was  their  turret,  its  power  was  the  creation 
of  their  mutual  toil .  and  devotion.  They 
w’ere  banded  together,  equals,  to  win. 

“H20„”said  Raile  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
“They  call  it  that  in  the  sick  bay.  .  .  . 
Of  course  we  can  depend  on  Inglis?” 

“Why,  Mr.  Raile,”  reproached  Rooney. 
“  He’s  all  the  same  as  us.  It’s  still  our  turret. 
I  ain’t  left  you  yet.”  His  eyes  twinkled. 
“Let  me  bring  Inglis  here,  sir.  He’ll  be  all 
for  the  game  when  I  tell  him  and  he  sees  it’ll 
save  you.  And  he’ll  do  his  level  best  in  Mr. 
Crocker’s  crew,  I  can  guarantee.  ” 

“But  the  hospital  apprentice,”  objected 
Raile  gravely.  “And  how  about  up  forward, 
when  they  see  Inglis’s  head  all  bleached  out  ?  ” 

“That  apprentice  needn’t  ever  know  what  I 
want  the  stuff  for.  And  as  for  our  division, 
Inglis  has  them  locoed,  and  it’s  no  business 
of  the  rest  of  the  ship.  Trust  us.”  He 
dared  to  wink. 

“All  right,  then,”  said  Raile  determinedly. 
“We  might  have  the  first  experiment  here — 
and  now.”  He  pointed  to  his  washbowl. 
“Get  Inglis  and  the  pero.xide. ” 


THE  RED  FLAG  ROSE  TO  THE  YARD,  THE  WHISTLE  SHRILLED.  AND.  IN  THE  EXPECTANT 
SILENCE  BEFORE  THE  FIRST  CHARGE  BOOMED  OUT.  THE  GREAT  GAME  WAS  ON. 
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The  plugman  went.  Raile  had  not  time  to 
gather  his  wits  before  the  two  bluejackets 
entered  his  room,  Rooney’s  blouse  bulging. 
His  black-haired  counterpart  gave  the  ensign 
a  look  eloquent  with  roguish  understanding 
and  encouragement,  which  no  words  could 
have  amplifietl.  Rooney  went  right  to  busi¬ 
ness.  He  drew  forth  a  large  brown  bottle 
and  poured  half  its  contents  into  the  basin, 
as  Raile  locked  the  d(K)r.  Inglis  whipped  off 
his  flat  collar.  Rooney,  likewise  with  bare 
muscled  arms  in  his  sleeveless  undershirt, 
guide<!  his  mate’s  head  into  the  basin  and 
rubbed  and  soaked  the  peroxide  into  his 
raven  hair. 

“Come  out  of  it,  kiddo,  you  drug-store 
blondine,”  said  the  plugman  at  length. 
“.\n’  now  duck  your  nut  down  into  the 
double-bottoms  so’s  the  dope  can  cook  into 
the  r(K)ts.  ” 

The  ensign  handed  Inglis  a  towel.  He 
wiped  his  hair  and  wriggled  into  his  blouse. 

“Here,  take  the  bottle,”  said  Raile,  “in 
case  you  need  another  dose  to  get  the  right 
shade.” 

“  Mr.  Crocker  has  me  for  drill  in  his  turret 
to-morrow,”  said  Rooney;  “he  thinks  he  has 
me.  I  supjK)se,  sir,  Inglis  here  will  go  in¬ 
stead,  sort  of  to  trj’  the  game  on  ?” 

“Yes,  that’s  well,”  said  Raile  convention¬ 
ally.  Thus  he  placed  again  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  between  himself  and  the  men.  Inglis 
crowded  his  hat  over  his  ears,  and  the  pair 
were  gone.  Raile  threw  the  towel  under  his 
bunk,  pulled  the  plug  from  the  basin,  and 
went  up  on  deck. 

Next  day  was  an  anxious  time  for  the 
young  ensign.  All  about  on  the  ranges  the 
great  ships  were  firing.  Yellow  blasts  mush¬ 
roomed  upward  now  from  one  distant  turret, 
now  from  another;  and  even  on  the  Arizona, 
lying  quietly  at  anchor,  the  lumbering  de¬ 
tonations  jarred  bulkhead  and  stanchion. 
Now  and  then  a  bugle,  shrilling  officers’  call 
for  action,  could  be  heard.  You  could  see 
the  red  flag  rise  to  the  yard  of  a  faraway 
ship  as  she  entered  the  limits  of  her  range, 
and  soon  afterward  the  bright  brass  stack  of  a 
launch  towing  the  repair  boats  toward  the 
target  raft,  to  bring  the  riddled  canvas  aboard 
the  battleship  for  examination. 

The  Arizona's  officers  gathered  aft  with 
binoculars  and  stop  watches,  counting  the 
number  of  shots  per  minute  of  every  ship  as 
she  fired;  noting  by  name  this  officer’s  tur¬ 
ret  on  the  Oklahoma,  that  officer’s  on  the 
Utah,  patronizing,  or  envying,  their  per¬ 


formances  as  estimated  from  a  distance. 
Their  talk  dealt  in  figures,  incomprehensible 
to  the  layman,  but  necessary  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  was  in  store  for  Ensign 
Raile.  Be  it  known’that  a  turret  battery  of 
two  guns  goes  into  action  four  times;  a  ship 
steams  across  the  range  four  times,  each  gun 
firing  twice — two  “strings”  of  shots.  On 
the  official  basis  of  “  hits  per  gun  per  minute,  ” 
a  score  of  i.io  and  upward  for  a  12-inch 
pair  is  excellent ;  of  around  2  h.  per  g.  per 
m.,  quite  world-beating.  And  turrets  in 
corresponding  or  opposed  positions  on  dif¬ 
ferent  ships,  or  on  the  same  ship,  are  the 
keenest  rivals,  waist  turrets  against  waist 
turrets,  aft  against  aft,  etc. 

“That’s  for  the  port  waist  on  the  Utah, 
if  they’re  all  hits,”  came  Crocker’s  voice. 
“The  best  yet.  But  I’ll  lie  ragged  if  I  can’t 
beat  him  now.” 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  his  thin,  eye- 
glassed  features  met  Raile  squarely.  The 
ensign  caught  the  accented  now,  and  the 
lieutenant  saw'  that  he  had.  Noting  this, 
Raile  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  said, 
“You  sure  w’ill,  sir,  with  Rooney  at  your 
plug.  ” 

Crocker  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and 
walked  toward  the  hatch  with  what  seemed 
to  Raile  a  rather  guilty  air.  Somehow  it  gave 
him  a  sort  of  confidence.  .  .  . 

“And  to  think  that  to-morrow  it’s  our 
turn,”  said  a  midshipman  beside  him. 
“Thank  heaven  we’re  the  last  to  go  on  the 
range.  Just  thinking  of  it  gives  you  that 
dizzy  feeling  all  through  here,  ’’and  he  stroked 
his  uniform  downward  from  his  throat. 

The  turret  officers  began  to  drill  their 
crews  for  the  last  time.  The  rest  of  the  line 
were  off  aboard  the  Oklahoma,  acting  as 
umpires — judging  her  fire.  Down  came  the 
deck  stanchions,  and  the  pictures  were  un¬ 
hung  in  all  the  messrooms.  The  carpen¬ 
ter’s  force  laid  the  targets  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  and  marked^ut  each  canvas  with  black 
p>aint  into  eight  rectangles.  The  talk  at 
luncheon  in  the  w'ardroom  was  of  hoists 
and  air-blasts  and  compensating-gear;  and  of 
records,  records,  records,  till  the  scores  on  the 
bulletin-board,  flashed  from  the  ships  that  were 
firing,  must  have  ached  in  their  very  figures. 

Raile  set  his  crew  to  loading,  looking  dow’n 
with  a  kind  of  dazed  preoccuf)ation  through 
the  grating  in  the  top  of  the  turret.  That  is 
an  officer’s  customary  post  during  drill  and 
firing,  in  order  to  give  his  men  free  play  inside. 
From  above,  only  the  fingers  of  the  plugman, 
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who  is  directly  under  him,  snapping  the 
primer  into  the  breech,  and  his  scalp,  are 
visible.  Raile  knew  that  this  would  safe¬ 
guard  Crocker  from  noticing  the  substitution 
of  Inglis  for  Rooney.  The  lieutenant  in  his 
final  drill  could  see  hardly  more  than  his 
plugman’s  peroxided  crown. 

With  Rooney  at  the  plug,  the  ensign’s  men 
loaded  w’ith  customary  speed,  which  was  quite 
a  second  faster  than  Crocker’s  best  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  gossip.  The  drill  ^nished,  Raile 
spoke  down  the  grating:  “Tell  Inglis  to  stand 
by  when  Mr.  Crocker’s  through  with  him. 
I’ll  be  around  the  scuttle  butt  to  see  him  in 
an  hour.” 

Would  the  lieutenant  suspect  ?  Inglis,  his 
hair  exquisitely  bleached,  was  on  time,  and 
Raile  did  not  need  to  question  him. 

“Mr.  Crocker  says  to  me,  sir,”  he  began  in 
a  low  voice,  following  the  ensign  along  the 
deck,  “‘You  certainly  have  a  shock  of  straw 
on  your  nut,’  or  words  to  that  effect.  ‘A 
man  couldn’t  mistake  you  for  any  other 
feller,’  he  says,  ‘now  could  he,  Rooney?’” 

“He  was  wise,  or  he  wouldn’t  have  spoken 
that  way,”  said  Raile  suspiciously  “What 
did  you  answer?” 

“‘All  us  Rooney’s  is  like  that,’”  I  says. 
‘Quite  unmistakable.  You  got  to  show  me, 
Mr.  Crocker,  if  the’s  another  flat-foot  in  this 
whole  United  States  navy  with  hair  the  color 
of  mine.  ’  So  then  he  laughed.  Why,  Mr. 
Raile,  that  was  natural  enough  for  him  to 
say.  Rooney  has  told  me  lots  of  officers  have 
said  the  same  to  him.  Mr.  Crocker  don’t 
suspect  nothing.  I’ll  take  my  oath  on  that.  ” 

Still,  Raile  w£^s  not  convinced.  Toward 
evening,  the  close  advent  of  the  contest  gave 
him  a  panicky  sense.  He  began  to  see  the 
consequences  of  his  insubordination  if  he 
were  found  out — court-martial,  expulsion 
from  the  service,  his  life  ruined.  He  thought 
of  his  father  and  of  the  girl  at  home.  He  had 
a  sudden  impulse  to  repudiate  his  plot  and  let 
Crocker  have  Rooney.  But  that  would 
prove  him  a  quitter  in  the  bluejackets’  eyes. 
No;  he  must  play  his  game  through  to  the  end 
now,  at  any  cost. 

After  dinner  he  was  almost  caught  off  his 
guard.  Crocker  himself  came  down  into  the 
Fourth  Ward.  He  started  shop  talk  with  the 
ensign,  about  the  details  of  drill,  how  their 
two  turrets  must  uphold  the  honor  of  the  ship. 
The  lieutenant  was  not  condescending;  but  he 
was  warm,  and  friendly — too  friendly.  Raile 
had  never  before  .seen  so  human  a  streak  in 
this  rather  severe  and  exacting  man,  who  w'as 


not  over-clever  as  an  officer  and  had  not 
many  friends.  The  ensign  was  puzzled. 
Crocker  was  not  a  person  to  behave  thus  if  he 
had  found  out.  He  had  too  strict  an  idea  of 
the  letter  of  discipline. 

“And  your  man  Rooney,”  he  mused. 
“Steve,  you  certainly  have  the  knack  of 
making  plugmen.  And  yet” — there  was  a 
sideways  glance  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  ask¬ 
ing  a  question — “at  drill  to-day  your  Rooney 
failed  by  half  a  second  to  load  as  fast  as  my 
sick  plugman.  So  I  gave  him  an  hour’s 
talking  to  in  my  room.  .  .  .  ” 

But  the  crowd  back  from  umpiring  the 
Oklahoma,  to  be  cross-examined  on  every  de¬ 
tail  of  her  fire,  cut  Crocker  short,  and  Raile 
escaped  and  turned  in.  Distracted  with  sus¬ 
pense  and  misgivings,  he  hardly  slept  all 
night.  When  he  turned  out  at  six  o’clock, 
the  Arizona  was  under  way,  her  propellers 
throbbing  slowly  on  a  “standardization”  run 
over  the  range:  to  fix  the  number  of  engine 
revolutions  required  for  crossing  it  in  four 
minutes  and  forty-four  seconds  at  ten  knots 
speed.  From  the  Utah,  the  umpires  and 
“spotters,”  who  tally  the  hits  and  misses 
during  action,  clattered  down  to  the  ward¬ 
room  for  coffee. 

On  deck,  the  ship  was  in  an  acute  yet 
orderly  turmoil.  The  turrets  were  swinging 
in  their  w'idest  arcs,  the  great  guns  nosing 
upward  like  the  blind  antennae  of  Titanic 
monsters.  The  spotters  handed  out  to  their 
}’eomen  paper  that  reproduced  the  targets, 
marked  “A2,”  “Y3,”  etc.,  for  each  rec¬ 
tangle  painted  on  the  canvas,  and  instructed 
them  where  to  stand,  pencil  in  hand.  A 
steward  from  the  sick  bay  was  passing  around 
cotton  for  the  ears. 

The  12-inch  turrets,  aft,  then  forw'ard, 
would  be  firing  until  noon.  Next,  Crocker, 
with  his  port  waist,  w'ould  start  in,  and  Raile 
was  to  end  the  day  with  the  starboard  waist. 

The  fire-control  officers,  with  their  range 
tables,  climbed  t.o  the  tops  of  the  skeleton 
masts.  The  three-note  officers’  call  was 
bugled ;  the  spotters  adjusted  their  binoculars 
and  put  their  caps  on  reversed — visors  at  the 
back,  not  to  Be  blasted  off.  Word  was  passed 
that  the  right  hand  gun  would  shoot  first; 
the  ship  grazed  the  range  stake,  from  which 
a  piece  of  bright  tin  dangled  in  the  tropical 
sun;  the  red  flag  rose  to  the  yard,  the 
whistle  shrilled,  and,  in  the  expectant  silence 
before  the  first  charge  boomed  out,  the  great 
game  was  on. 

It  all  passed  by  Raile — the  blasts  which 
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jounced  every  one  backward, the  rings  of  fire 
and  yellow  gases  revolving  madly  inward  upon 
themselves;  string  after  string,  run  after  run. 
The  spotters  scurried  about,  squatting  on 
their  knees,  shouting,  “Miss!”  or  “Hit! 
Aa — X3,”  to  the  yeomen;  the  fire-control 
officer  telephoned,  “Fifty-two!”  “Up  four!” 
“Fifteen  hundred!”  and  shifted  the  pins  in  his 
table.  Raile  seemed  only  dimly  conscious  of 
everything,  even  of  the  sudden  tension  when 
the  whole  ship  would  rise  on  its  toes  at 
thought  of  a  flareback  and  disaster — if  a 
string  w'as  broken  or  a  whistle  called  “si¬ 
lence”  in  the  turret,  where  each  mau  then 
stood  rigid  till  the  error  or  accident  was  rec¬ 
tified.  Between  runs,  an  excited  gun  cap¬ 
tain  in  grimy  whites  would  bob  out  of  his 
grating  to  tell  how  a  pointer  had  “qualified” 
for  higher  pay  and  rating,  as  the  ship 
swTing  close  to  the  raft  black  with  the 
repair  boats’  crew.  The  ensign  showed  only 
a  vague  interest  when  the  umpires  pawed  and 
argued  over  the  torn  targets  hoisted  to  the 
quarter-deck — whether  this  hole  was  from  a 
ricochet,  or  whether  two  shots  had  passed 
through  here;  and  in  the  percentages  of  hits 
as  hastily  figured  by  the  spotters,  who  dashed 
below  when  they  could  for  a  bite  of  the 
luncheon  spread  all  day  on  the  wardroom 
table. 

At  length  came  Crocker’s  turn  to  fire. 
The  fact  shocked  Raile  into  a  reactionary 
sensitiveness  toward  the  flooding  detonations, 
the  silences,  the  partisan  climaxes.  He  went 
down  to  the  wardroom  to  get  a  grip  on  himself. 
There  he  smoked  furiously  after  each  run. 
And  then  some  one  always  piled  below  to 
light  a  cigarette  and  interject  the  latest 
scoring  from  above. 

“Great  firing!”  exclaimed  the  paymaster, 
after  the  second  string  of  shots.  “  Crocker 
made  1.90  that  run.  That  beats  the  Utah 
and  the  record,  if  he  keeps  it  up.  I  tell 
you,  we’ll  show  ’em!” 

But  it  was  after  the  lieutenant’s  second  and 
last  string  that  Raile’s  heart  first  leaped,  then 
sank  dizzily  within  him.  The  pavTnaster 
came  slowly,  figuring  on  a  slip  of  p)ai>er. 

“His  left-hand  gun  made  only  i.io,”  he 
said.  “Average  1.50  for  both — for  his  whole 
turret.  That’s  .05  below  the  Utah.  Steve, 
it’s  up  to  you  to  beat  him.  ” 

Raile  leaned  forward  eagerly,  stifling  an 
exclamation.  But  the  paymaster  blighted 
his  elation,  continuing:  “Crocker  had  to 
call  a  ‘silence.’  His  plugman,  Rooney, 
that  star  he  got  from  you — ^he  fumbled.  He 


dropped  a  primer.  It  fell  into  the  hoist 
carriage.  ” 

The  wardroom  swam  before  the  ensign. 
The  one  thought,  “Inglis — Crocker’ll  ques¬ 
tion  him  now  and  discover  everj’thing,  ”  deso¬ 
lated  him. 

Only  activity  remained  to  stifle  his  despair. 
It  was  Raile’s  turn  to  fire  at  once.  The 
officers’  call  sounded,  and,  steeling  himself, 
he  went  alx>ve  to  his  turret.  He  climbed  to 
its  top  and  seated  himself  between  two  spot¬ 
ters.  He  looked  down  the  grating,  but  gave 
his  men  no  final  instructions.  As  the  whistle 
reverberated  and  the  range  stake  swept  past, 
he  saw'  only  the  vivid  towhead  by  the  breech, 
the  primers  in  the  belt  about  his  waist.  The 
plugman  hung  out  over  the  hoist  shaft,  every 
muscle  as  keen  and  tense  as  a  game  dog’s 
when  pointing. 

“You — all  right  ?”  Raile  whispered  hoarse¬ 
ly.  “  You — Rooney  ?  ” 

“.\ll  right,  sir,”  came  the  answer,  calm, 
but  blurred  by  a  primer  held  between  the 
plugman’s  teeth. 

The  gun  captain  passed  the  order  to  com¬ 
mence  firing,  and  the  hoist  began  to  rumble 
upward  from  the  handling-room. 

Of  the  blare  and  flashes,  the  black  shots 
hurtling  toward  the  target,  the  rents  in  the 
canvas,  the  distant  spurts  of  spray,  Raile  saw 
nothing;  he  hardly  felt  the  shocks  that  threw 
backward  the  turret  and  the  shouting  spot¬ 
ters.  Not  the  display  outside  it,  but  the  calm 
execution  w'ithin,  his  men  acting  like  the 
finely  beveled  units  of  a  great  automatic  ma¬ 
chine — the  unspectacular,  business-like  heart 
of  the  work — drained  and  ^pped  his  every 
sense.  Up  and  up  rumbled  the  hoist,  to  stop 
jerkily;  the  air-blast  hissed,  clearing  the  bore; 
hands  seized  the  brown  silk  powder  bags,  the 
shell;  the  loader  telescoped  out,  pushing  them 
into  the  breach.  And  the  fingers  beneath  the 
yellow  head  over  which  Raile  leaned  would 
snap  the  primer  into  the  breech,  twist  the 
little  steel  handle  of  the  plug;  for  an  ex¬ 
cruciating  second  it  would  sink  as  the  pointer 
raised  the  muzzle  of  the  gun — and  the  next 
notch  in  Raile’s  life  and  ambition  was  passed 
in  the  roar. 

Slow!  Slow!  Every  motion  seemed  so  tor- 
mentingly  delayed.  Human  arms,  the  hoist- 
car,  appeared  to  move  against  some  strangling 
odds,  quite  as  one  tries  to  fly  from  danger  in  a 
dream  and  impotently  cannot  budge  his  legs. 

He  could  catch  the  voices  of  the  spotters 
only  when  a  run  was  over,  and  the  ship  hove 
to  off  the  target  raft. 
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“Yes,  under  Crocker’s  final  average,  i  .40,  ” 
said  one,  after  the  second  run,  the  last  for  the 
right-hand  gun.  “But  you’re  only  half 
through,  Raile.  You’vegotto  make  i.6owith 
your  last  gun  to  tie  him,  and  1.75  to  beat  him 
and  the  Utah,  as  we  figure  without  post-mor¬ 
teming  the  targets.  ” 

“His  plugmun’s  slow,”  observed  an  um¬ 
pire  with  a  stop  watch.  “They’re  using  a 
second  more  to  load  than  we  heard  they 
needed  at  drill.” 

Yes.  What  was  the  matter  with  Rooney? 
The  p)ercentage  of  hits  was  ’way  up,  the 
trainer  and  the  jxjinter  were  well  on  to  their 
job.  And  the  plugman’s  ta|)ering  fingers  did 
tremble  and  hesitate  as  they  held  the  primer. 

The  next  run  averaged  no  better,  but  at  the 
final  entrance  u[X)n  the  range  the  loading 
started  off  with  a  rush.  Raile  was  conscious 
that  the  blasts  followed  each  other  faster  and 
faster.  Between  the  close-succeeding  shots, 
he  dimly  caught  exclamations  from  the  six)t- 
ters  close  by.  Suddenly  his  mind  cleared  to 
an  extraordinary  acuteness  for  everj'  detail  of 
the  tumult  which  centered  in  him.  There 
was  an  argument  between  two  umpires,  and 
the  run  was  not  yet  over!  “You  say  it’s  im¬ 
possible,  but  I  tell  you  they  did,”  said  one. 
“Those  three  shots  all  went  through  the 
same  hole.” 

Then  the  thing  happened.  It  seemed  to 
be  ages  in  unfolding  before  his  eyes.  charge 
was  entering  the  breech  when,  from  a  rent  in 
the  second  powder  bag,  one  of  the  big  hex¬ 
agonal  grains  jumfied  out  and  went  clattering 
dow'n  the  hoist  shaft. 

Raile  blew  the  whistle  between  his  teeth, 
calling  “silence. ”  The  crew  halted,  rigid  as 
statues.  sound  bag  would  have  to  be 
hoisted  from  the  handling-room  and  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  defective  one;  and  Raile,  sick- 
eningly  alive  to  the  delay,  gave  the  order  to 
unload  and  raise  the  car. 

He  heard  a  voice  under  him  speaking  as 
he  finished.  The  blond  head  of  the  plugman 
tilted  back,  and  his  uplifted  lips  filled  the 
eight  seconds  of  agony  in  which  the  loaders 
removed  the  split  bag  and  the  hoist  was 
rising. 

“We  done  the  best  we  could,  Mr.  Raile,” 
he  said.  “But  if  this  loses  us  the  record, 
blame  me  and  Rooney.  ” 

Rooney.  ...  He  knew  well  the  slight 
differences  in  the  faces  of  the  two  men.  It 
w’as  Inglis,  not  Rooney,  who  was  looking  at 
him. 

The  man’s  face  was  averted,  the  breech 


sank — and  the  roar  of  the  gun  and  the 
whistle  for  “cease  firing”  mingled  together. 
Raile  found  himself  borne  on  in  the  rush 
toward  the  head  umpire  and  to  where  the 
targets  were  spread  on  the  quarter-deck. 
“If  that  last  was  a  hit,”  said  one  spotter, 
“I  don’t  believe  it  counts.  The  whistle 
had  blown.” 

“He  needs  it,”  said  an  umpire,  “even  if 
those  three  shots  all  pierced  the  same  hole. 
If  they  did,  it’s  the  first  instance  ever.  Yet 
w’e  all  seem  to  agree.  .  .  .  ” 

But  Raile,  trembling,  and  with  a  sort  of 
hunted  feeling,  slipped  down  the  hatch  to 
his  room.  Come  what  might  now,  he  was 
ready  for  it.  He  had  cast  his  die  and  lost — 
even  the  record,  since  Inglis  had  been  at  his 
plug.  He  closed  his  door  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
Thus  he  would  await  the  summons  from  the 
first  lieutenant,  the  suspension,  the  court- 
martial.  The  trick  to  shift  Rooney  back  to 
his  own  turret  had  been  discovered.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  would  not  have  been  thwarted.  No. 
The  two  plugmen  could  not  have  acted  as 
traitors  of  their  own  accord.  Their  first  bond 
was  to  him,  for  they  had  been  bred  in  his 
turret;  and  if  at  the  last  moment  they  had 
flinched  at  sacrificing  themselves  for  its 
achievement,  as  he  had  sacrificed  himself, 
then  the  navy  was  going  to  Hades,  and  he  w'as 
glad  to  get  out  of  it! 

\  knock  sounded  at  his  door.  He  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  opened  it.  Rooney  entered, 
followed  by  Inglis — the  peroxide  twins. 
They  sidled  against  the  cofferdam — enlisted 
men  against  all  rule  and  custom  seeking  an 
officer,  unbidden,  in  the  wardroom  countrj’. 
But  Raile  accepted  them;  for  what  matter^ 
his  word  now?  With  averted  glances  they 
mumbled  a|K)logies  for  their  presence. 

“That’s  all  right.  I’ll  overlook  it  this 
time,  ”  said  the  ensign.  “  What  do  you  want  ? 
Go  on.” 

“We  couldn’t  speak  ti  you  before,”  began 
Rooney.  “Mr.  Crocker  had  our  oath  not 
to.” 

Raile  blushed  with  shame  and  anger. 
So  .  .  .  They  had  conspired  with  Crocker, 
they  had  betrayed  him! 

“In  case  our — your-  turret  hasn't  won,” 
said  Rooney  haltingly,  “we  decided  that  you 
ought  to  know  the  whole  truth  from  us  first — 
seeing  we  played  you  and  the  turret  false — 
though  it  was  higher  orders  to  do  so.  ’’ 

Raile  held  his  breath,  trembling. 

“Mr.  Raile,”  broke  in  Inglis.  “I  tell  you 
Mr.  Crocker  is  a  brick — a  fine  orf’cer,  I  mean. 
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I  was  dead  wrong  yesterday  after  drill  when  I 
seen  you.  Mr.  Crocker  was  wise  all  the  time. 
He  was  joshing  me.” 

“  I  knew  it,  ”  gasped  the  ensign. 

“Then  last  night  he  ordered  Rooney  and 
me  to  his  room,  sir.  First  he  starts  to  run 
us  about  bleaching  Inglis’s  hair,”  said 
Rooney.  “Then  he  says,  ‘Pm  sorry  to  go 
against  Mr.  Raile’s  orders,’ — sort  of  sar¬ 
castic,  I  thought,  sir, — ‘but  you  obey  mine 
an’  the  ordnance  orf’cers’ — an’  he  pounded 
his  desk — ‘or  it’s  general  courts-martial  for 
you  both.  This  target  practice  is  no  play,’ 
he  says.  ‘You’re  in  my  ‘  turret  now, 
Rooney,  ?n’  you  see  that  you  be  there  to¬ 
morrow,’  he  says. 

“Then  he  toned  down,  like,  an’  went  on, 
‘I  know  the  spirit  of  a  turret,,  an’  how  you 
men’ll  do  ’most  anything,  each  to  have  his 
own  guns  win,  and  it’s  the  spirit  we  want 
in  the  service.  But  you  mustn’t  break  higher 
orders!’  He  stopped  a  while,  an’  then  he 
says,  ‘  Mr.  Raile  ought  to  have  known  better. 
He  an  orf ’cer — the  best  young  turret  orf’cer 
we  got.’  Yes,  he  says  that.” 

Raile  winced,  picturing  the  scene:  an 
officer  criticised  before  enlisted  men.  But 
doing  that  was  one  of  Crocker’s  failings, 
which  made  him  unpopular,  even  with 
them. 

“Then  he  said  a  lot  about  spirit  and 
loyalty  to  your  turret  being  the  only  excuse 
we  had,”  went  on  Rooney.  “An’  then  he 
says  ‘I  suppose  if  that  lets  you  two  out,  the 
same  score  should  allow  for  Mr.  Raile.  I  tell 
you  what  I’ll  do, ’he  says,  getting  up  and  walk¬ 
ing  about.  ‘I’ll  give  you  all  three  a  lesson,’ 
he  says,  sir.  Then  he  turns  to  Inglis.  ‘You  go 
to  Nlr.  Raile’s  plug  to-morrow,’  he  says, 
‘without  either  of  you  telling  him — you  must 
give  me  your  word  on  that  ’ — an’  we  did,  right 
there.  ‘  An’  you  do  your  damnedest,  Inglis,  ’ 
— they  was  his  words.  ‘An’  if  you  beat  me 
an’  Rooney  in  my  turret,  an’  the  Utah,  too, 
not  a  word  will  be  passed  about  all  this,  ’  he 
says.  ‘But  if  you  don’t,  Inglis,  I’ll  put  you 
both  on  the  report  for  disobedience  of  orders, 
he  says,  ‘an’  Mr.  Raile,  too!’” 

“And  we’ve  lost,”  groaned  Raile. 

“Not  so  sure,  sir,”  broke  in  Inglis.  “It 
all  depends  on  if  we  got  that  last  charge  off 
before  ‘cease  firing’  blew,  and  whether  those 
first  three  shots  all  went  through  the  same 
hole  in  the  target.  Seems  impossible,  sir,  but 
all  the  spotters  scored  them  hits.  They’re 
looking  at  the  canvas  an’  arguing  on  the 
quarter-deck  now.  ”  > 


“What!”  exclaimed  the  ensign,  lifting  his 
head. 

Encouraged,  Inglis  rattled  on  warmly:  “I 
tell  you,  that  chance  Mr.  Crocker  give  me  to 
save  you — pardon  my  looking  at  it  that  way, 
Mr.  Raile — keyed  me  all  up,  and  too  much  at 
first.  When  you  spoke  to  me  as  we  started, 

I  didn’t  dare  let  you  know  I  wasn’t  Rooney, 
it  would  cut  you  up  so.  That  rattled  me,  and 
I  w’as  slow  as  death  those  first  runs.  Then  I 
seen  we  was  losing,  which  made  me  work,  work, 
sir,  as  I  never  done  before  in  my  life.  All  at 
once  it  seemed  like  you  and  Rooney  had  got 
into  my  fingers  together,  and  on  that  last 
run  I  swear  we  had  all  shots-per-minute 
records  drownded  out.  Then  the  bag  split, 
and  you  called  ‘silence,’  and  of  course  I 
thought  it  was  all  up  with  us.  I  couldn’t 
help  looking  up  to  you,  and  letting  you  know 
right  off  what  I  and  Rooney  had  done — that, 
though  we  was  carrying  out  higher  orders,  we 
had  gone  back  on  our  turret,  which  was  the 
main  thing  when  you  come  down  to  it.” 

“No.  .  .  .  ”  said  Raile  absently,  as  if  to 

himself.  “But,  Rooney,  what  made  you 
drop  that  primer  in  Mr.  Crocker’s  turret? 
You  weren’t  throwing  him  for  sake  of  me?” 

“Mr.  Raile!  If  vou  could  think  that! - ” 

“Hold  on!” 

\  knock  had  sounded  on  the  door.  The 
ensign  opened  it,  to  a  marine,  the  captain’s 
orderly.  He  saluted  and  handed  Raile  a  slip 
of  paper. 

Raile  studied  it  a  minute,  then  handed  it 
to  the  plugmen.  “Here  we  are,”  he  said. 
“And  by  all  that’s — ”  He  brcke  cff,  watch¬ 
ing  them  eagerly. 

They  read  a  neat  sum  in  the  captain’s  own 
handwriting: 


Utah 

Lieut.  Crocker 

Ensign  Raile 

1.50 

1.90 

1.40 

1.60 

1. 10 

2.10 

Average  1.55 

1-50 

1-75 

Below  was  scribbled,  “Probably  the  Fleet 
record.  Congratulations!” 

Rooney  controlled  himself  with  difficulty, 
figuring  rapidly  all  over  the  captain’s  calcu¬ 
lations.  “They  counted  that  last  shot,”  he 
exulted.  “But  you  didn’t  need  it,  sir.” 

Then,  with  his  long  fingers,  he  grabbed 
Inglis  by  the  neck,  and  shook  him.  “Say 
kiddo,  you  rope-haired  lady!  I  tell  you — the 
old  starboard  waist — she  can  shoot  around 
corners  any  time  Mr.  Raile  here  just  asks  us.” 
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WHEN  HEARTS  ARE  TRUMPS 

By  ANNA  YEAMAN  CONDICT 


Illustrations  b) 

AMMA,  it’s  come,  mammal” 

There  was  a  quick  slamming  of 
the  door,  a  stumbling  rush  of  feet 
upon  the  stairway,  a  breathless  invasion  of 
the  sewing  room. 

“Look,  mamma!  It’s  really,  truly  come.” 

He  waved  a  tiny,  cream-colored  envelope  in 
the  air. 

“  It’s  for  me,”  he  assured  her;  “  the  postman 
said  so.”  He  held  it  solemnly  while  they 
looked  at  it  in  expressive  silence. 

‘“Master  John  Clarke  Stillman’,”  read  his 
mother,  slowly,  giving  each  precious  word  its 
full  value.  “  ‘  240  Burlington  Terrace’.  Yes, 
little  son,  it’s  for  you.”  Her  hand  lingered 
on  his  shoulder.  The  boy  drew  a  deep 
breath. 

“Now,  mamma,  you  read  it  to  me;  wait  a 
minute.” 


George  Brehm 

He  pulled  up  his  little  armchair  of  Lillipu¬ 
tian  dignity  and  sat  himself  down — for  all  the 
world,  his  mother  told  herself,  like  his  Grand¬ 
father  Clarke. 

“Now,  mamma.”  His  eyes  were  shining 
with  eagerness. 

His  mother  opened  the  envelope  and  read 
the  wee  note  to  him  very  slowly  and  clearly, 
prolonging  his  bliss  as  much  as  its  brief  con¬ 
tents  would  allow.  He  sat  perfectly  still, 
looking  straight  ahead  of  him,  his  lips  parted, 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  satisfaction.  When  the 
last  word  had  fai^n  read,  he  met  his  mother’s 
eyes  with  a  shy,  confiding  smile  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  but  he  said  nothing. 

As  she  saw  the  radiance  of  his  face  her 
heart  tightened  within  her  at  the  thought  of 
the  years  that  were  coming  to  him.  If  she 
could  only  stay  them!  She  waited  a  moment 
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while  his  eyes  drifted  happily  and  shyly  away 
from  her  to  the  window;  then,  “Shall  I  read 
it  to  you  again,  dear?” 

“  Yes,  mamma!” 

The  happy  glow  of  his  face  did  not  dim; 
it  was  as  if,  this  time,  he  could  really  take 
in  the  wonderful  meaning  of  the  little  note. 
Wlien  she  had  finished  for  the  second  time 
and  had  laid  the  note  in  her  lap,  a  quick  breath 
escaped  the  boy.  He  rose  from  his  chair. 

“I  think  I’ll  go  out  again,  mamma.” 

He  stood  hesitating  a  moment,  his  eyes  on 
the  note.  His  mother  understood.  She  drew 
him  to  her  and  tucked  it  snugly  in  his  blouse 
jHKket,  underneath  which  she  felt  his  little 
heart  thumping  tumultuously;  she  kissed  the 
smile  of  shy  gratitude  on  his  lips,  for  she  was 
thinking  again  of  what  the  years  might  bring 
him.  He  bounded  down  the  stairs  and  out  of 
the  house;  all  out-of-doors  was  too  small  for 
his  e.xuberant  joy  just  then. 

For  two  and  a  half  days  his  eager  ear  had 
l>een  attuned  to  the  postman’s  footsteps — and 
three  times  a  day  he  had  met  the  postman 


with  the  same  alert,  questioning  face,  the  same 
ringing,  eager  voice,  “Any  mail  for  me,  Mr. 
Dougherty?”  And  on  being  told  there  was 
none — he  was  always  sorr}',  this  genial  post¬ 
man — disappointment  fell,  like  a  curtain,  over 
the  hopeful  light  in  the  boy’s  face.  “Not  this 
time,  mamma,”  he  would  say  bravely  as  he 
handed  her  the  mail,  “but  I  guess  ne.xt  time.” 
And  straightway  his  mother  would  find  a  most 
convincing  reason  why  his  letter  had  not  come 
in  that  mail. 

And  this  was  how  it  all  came  about.  It 
was  the  dancing  class  that  was  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  whole  matter;  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that,  John  Clarke  Stillman  might 
never  have  met  her,  and  having  met  her — 
but  you  should  meet  her  yourself  really  to 
appreciate  the  situation.  Her  name  was 
Elaine,  "just  like  a  fairy  princess,  mamma,” 
John  had  commented  that  first  afternoon, 
while  his  mother  was  slipping  off  dressy  danc¬ 
ing  pumps  and  slipping  on  sturdy  shoes — and 
that  name  in  itself  was  reason  enough  for  ador¬ 
ation  in  John’s  mind.  His  own  was  so  very 
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“customary,”  he  once  told  his  mother  in  an 
injured  way— even  their  gardener  was  named 
John,  and  so  was  the  grocer-boy,  and  the  ex¬ 
pressman,  and  the  man  who  came  to  fix  the 
telephone.  But  his  mother  had  said  that 
merely  proved  what  a  very  nice  name  John 
was,  since  so  many  people  had  given  it  to 
their  children.  That  made  John  feel  better, 
but  he  liked,  nevertheless,  to  remember  that 
her  name  was  Elaine.  And  there  were  other 
items  on  which  his  memory  lingered  fondly: 
the  very  upright,  dashing  pink  bows  she 
wore  on  one  side  of  her  brown  head,  the 
glistening  buckles  on  her  wee  slip|>ers,  the 
crisp,  beruffled  petticoats  that  sustained  the 
bewildering  mystery  of  soft,  floating  dresses 
which  swayed  to  every  motion,  the  sashes  that 
were  wider  than  any  other  little  girl’s. 

But  he  really  and  truly  thought  of  these 
things  only  after  he  got  home  and  was  trying 
to  explain  to  his  mother  why  he  had  danced 
with  Elaine  six  times  that  afternoon.  The 
things  for  which  fie  could  find  no  words  were 
the  winning  little  way  she  smiled  when  he 
shyly  asked  her  to  dance,  the  dimples  that 
peeked  in  and  out  of  her  cheeks,  her  wonder¬ 
ful,  soft  voice,  the  arch  glow  of  her  eyes,  which, 
though  of  course  he  did  not  know  it,  sug¬ 
gested  a  naive  willingness  to  be  adored. 

She  came  really  to  be  the  guiding  spirit 
of  his  life,  the  inspiration  of  his  small  sacri¬ 
fices,  the  reason  for  cleaning  his  teeth  and 
brushing  his  hair  extra  hard,  fpr  sitting  pa¬ 
tiently  through  Sunday-school,  for  not  asking 
for  a  second  helping  of  dessert,  and  for  re¬ 
membering  to  play  quietly  after  lunch  while 
his  mother  took  a  nap. 

Life  had  become  ecstatically  worth  while 
because  of  Elaine.  Dancing  cla.ss  was  the 
climax  of  the  week.  He  had  felt  very  little 
and  shy  at  first,  and  had  not  wished  to  go, 
but  soon  he  applied  all  his  small,  sturdy  brain 
to  the  problem  of  using  his  feet,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  at  home,  turning  his  square  toes  this 
way  and  that  so  he  might  learn  the  steps 
well  enough  to  ask  Elaine  for  a  dance.  And 
after  a  while,  the  dancing  teacher,  noting  his 
devotion  to  Elaine,  smiled  indulgently,  and 
the  children,  shrewd  little  w’orldlings  that 
they  were,  began  to  snicker;  their  shoulders 
went  up  and  their  chins  went  down  with 
significant  glee,  when  they  saw  John  Clarke 
Stillman  laboriously  perpetrating  his  most 
masterly  dancing-class  bow  before  Elaine — 
for  you  must  know  that  John  was  the  youngest 
member  of  this  select  society,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  six  scant  years  of  nursery  igno-' 


ranee  and  nine  of  worldly  knowledge  is  as 
centuries  to  the  mind  of  the  initiated. 

And  after  dancing  class,  when  he  was  going 
to  bed,  John  told  his  mother  about  Elaine, 
how  many  times  he  had  danced  with  her, 
what  she  had  said,  and  the  color  of  her  sash. 
He  told  his  mother  all  this  because  she  was 
very  polite  and  interested  and  serious  about 
it,  and  did  not  think  it  silly  at  all.  She  never 
giggled,  but  only  smiled  very  beautifully  and 
held  him  close,  and  one  day  when  he  gathered 
courage  to  tell  her,  a  little  wistfully,  how  the 
children  snickered  and  giggled  at  him  because 
he  liked  Elaine  so  much,  his  mother  looked 
quite  cross.  Her  mouth  straightened  its 
cur\es  and  two  lines  came  between  her  eyes. 
And  she  took  John’s  face  between  her 
hands  and  told  him  to  remember  that  it  wa^ 
a  very  precious  and  wonderful  thing  for  a- 
little  boy  to  be  fond  of  a  little  girl  and  he 
must  never,  nei’er  be  ashamed  of  it,  nor  hesi¬ 
tate  to  show  it,  for  that  was  cowardly  and 
ungentlemanly. 

John  never  forgot  that;  it  clung  to  him  all 
his  life,  and  at  this  particularly  crucial  period 
of  his  history  it  helped  him  to  be  brave,  for 
at  six  it  takes  no  small  amount  of  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  face  the  gibes  of  the  multitude. 

After  dancing  class  there  was  many  a  vigor¬ 
ous  punch  delivered  by  John  in  return  for 
jeers  received,  and  one  day  his  best  white 
flannel  suit  came  quite  to  grief.  It  was  on 
account  of  a  nosebleed  resulting  from  an  en¬ 
counter  with  one  Thomas  Dickon.  Between 
tearful  heaves  John  told  his  mother  how  it 
had  happiened. 

“Tommy  Dickon  stuck  out  his  tongue, 
mamma,  and  sung  out  loud  so ’s ’t  every  one 
could  hear: 

‘“Elaine  is  Johnnie’s  sweetheart.  He’s 
her  beau.’ 

“And  I  told  him  to  shut  up,  and  he  made 
a  face  at  me,  and  then  I  punched  him  and  he 
punched  me  and - ” 

“I  see,”  said  his  mother  quietly;  “you 
couldn’t  very  well  help  it — ^but  I  don’t  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  a  suit  for 
the  cotillion  next  week;  there  isn’t  much 
time - ” 

“I’m  going  to  ask  Elaine,”  cut  in  John 
breathlessly. 

“To  dance  the  cotillion  with  you?” 

“  Yes,  mamma — it’s  the  last  meeting,  you 
know,  and  it’s  going  to  be  like  a  real  party, 
with  best  clothes  and  pink  and  white  ice  cream 
and  things — ^just  like  the  kind  you  go  to — 
Miss  Munroe  said  so.  And,  mamma,  we’re 
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going  to  carry  wands — they’re  magic  sticks, 
you  know — with  ribbons  on;  and  when  you 
ask  a  little  girl  to  dance  you  give  her  a  most 
beautiful  toy — just  like  you  get  Christmas 

in  your  stocking,  and - ” 

“Is  each  boy  to  ask  a  little  girl  to  be  his 
partner?” 

“Yes,  and  every  girl  is  going  to  be  dressed 
like  a  flower,  and  Elaine  is  going  to  be  a  sweet 
pea — she  told  me  herself;  and  I  can  dance 
backward  very  nicely  now,  mamma — Miss 
Munroe  said  so — and  there’s  going  to  be 
lemonade  to  drink,  and  real  musicians,  not 

just  Miss  Mattie  at  the  piano,  and - ” 

“Have  you  asked  Elaine  yet?” 

He  looked  vaguely  uncomfortable. 

“No,  mamma — ”  He  paused.  “I  didn’t 
know  how,”  he  admitted  softly.  And  his 
mother  saw  how  tender  was  his  sense  of 
propriety  in  affairs  that  concerned  Elaine. 
She  hesitated  as  she  smiled  down  at  him.  She 
had  at  first  rather  encouraged  this  quaint, 
chivalrous  devotion  of  his  to  a  little  girl  sev¬ 
eral  years  his  senior;  she  had  thought  it  a 


pretty,  harmless  whim,  one  whose  e.xpression 
would  help  to  establish  in  him  high  ideals  of 
women  and  chivalry  of  conduct,  but  she  had 
not  counteil  on  its  taking  such  intense  posses¬ 
sion  of  him. 

“You  know,  dear,”  she  said  slowly,  “  Elaine 
is  older  than  you — she  has  other  little  friends 
nearer  her  own  age,  who  will  probably  ask 
her  to  dance  the  cotillion  with  them,  so  you 
mustn’t  be  disappointed  if - ” 

“But  ril  ask  her  first,”  John  averred 
stoutly.  “I  can  telephone  right  now” — he 
started  for  the  door. 

But  his  mother  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon 
his  ardor.  This  first  affair  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  decently  and  in  order,  conforming 
to  the  stately  traditions  of  the  occasion.  One 
is  not  too  young  to  learn,  the  mother  decided, 
at  six.  So  she  told  him  that  if  he  was  to  ask 
Elaine,  he  must  do  it  in  the  very  most 
polite  way — he  must  write  her  a  note,  request¬ 
ing  the  honor  of  being  her  partner  for  the 
cotillion.  It  was  the  principle  of  the  thing, 
she  told  her  husband — John  should  not  grow 
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up  a  social  sloven,  nor  should  he  take  women 
too  much  for  granted. 

So  then  and  there  the  note  was  written, 
laboriously  and  painfully,  amid  sighs  of 
weariness  and  happy  gusts  of  anticipation — 
his  mother  guiding  his  cramped  fingers  and 
helping  him  form  the  stiff,  crooked  letters. 

Grandmother  Stillman  clicked  her  knitting- 
needles  fiercely  and  said  it  was  all  ridiculous 
nonsense,  that  children  nowadays  were  mere 
marionettes  of  fashion;  that  they’d  soon  be 
taking  their  cocktails  before  dinner  and 
staring  insolently  ’at  their  elders  through 
lorgnettes;  for  her  part - 

But  John’s  mother  quietly  said  that  had 
nothing  Jo  do  with  the  ethics  of  the  matter. 
If  John  at  the  tender  age  of  six  had  become 
involved  in  a  little  affaire  de  cceur,  she  should 
see  to  it  that  he  came  through  w'ith  no 
cheapening  of  his  fine  chivalry,  no  tarnishing 
of  his  ideals.  He  was  an  ardent,  imaginative 
little  chap,  who  wove  wonderful  romances 
out  of  meager  material.  His  mother  saw 
that  he  would  have  some  cruel  battles  on 
the  field  of  life,  and  she  w’as  determined 
to  send  him  forth  equipped  with  a  belief  in 
the  best  of  human  nature;  to  teach  him  to  lie 
manly  and  square  in  his  dealings  with  men, 
tender  and  idealistic  with  w’omen. 

The  letter,  then,  was  posted,  and  there  fol¬ 
lowed  the  longest  two  and  a  half  days  of  John 
Clarke  Stillman’s  short  life.  But  eveiylhing 
comes  to  an  end — sometime — and  so  here  at 
■  last,  over  his  small  thumping  heart,  lay  Elaine’s 
note  of  acceptance. 

He  dashed  out  into  the  soft  spring  world. 
He  felt  inexpressibly  happy;  he  skipped  and 
pranced  over  the  velvety  green  lawn,  and  he 
plunged  his  hands  deep  ‘doWn  in  his  pocket 
and  piped  a  tuneless  whistle.  But  this  didn’t 
relieve  him  at  all;  what  he  really  wanted, 
with  that  wonderful  letter  burning  happiness 
into  his  heart, -was  to  be  very  particularly 
nice  and  helpful — to  somebody.  But  no 
one  seemed  in  crying  need  of  his  services. 
Finally  he  went  to  the  stable  and  insisted  upon 
helping  James  clean  the  harness,  to  James’s 
obvious  distress,  for  he  had  a  train  to  meet. 

Fortunately  John’s  mother  called  him  from 
the  window.  There  w’as  a  big  oblong  box 
on  her  bed,  she  said,  and  he  might  open  it. 
John  loved  to  open  boxes;  this  one  looked 
particularly  mysterious.  John  held  his 
breath  while  he  tossed  aside  whispering 
masses  of  tissue  paper.  Then  his  eyes 
widened — his  whole  face  glowed. 

“For  the  c<aillion,  mamma?” 


His  mother  nodded.  “Tr)-  it  on,”  she 
said,  “and  see  if  it  fits.” 

It  was  a  wonderful  combination  of  mascu- 
linely  stitched  seams,  with  embroidered  em¬ 
blems  on  the  sleeves;  the  crease  of  the  trousers 
might  have  cut  pages  in  a  magazine,  and — 
final  touch  of  bliss — the  absurd  trousers  were 
long! 

“Just  like  papa’s,”  John  breathed  between 
smiles. 

His  mother  nodded.  She  was  looking  at 
the  dignified,  little  brown  head,  the  fearless, 
alert  eyes,  the  firm,  sensitive  mouth,  and 
something  rose  and  filled  her  throat.  She 
wished  that  she  could  shut  the  rest  of  the  w’orld 
out  of  his  life  forever,  but  that,  of  course,  was 
ridiculous;  she  must  just  see  to  it  that  he  was 
properly  prepared. 

John  stood  in  front  of  the  long  dressing- 
mirror.  “  It  fits  all  right — you  bet.” 

His  mother  nodded  again.  He  was  a 
picture  as  he  stood  there — the  upright  little 
figure  with  its  miniature  suggestion  of  facing 
life — the  wonderful  light  in  his  eyes;  and  she, 
his  mother,  was,  of  course,  a  silly  fool.  But 
then  all  real  mothers  are  that. 

“Take  it  off  now,  son,  and  let  me  put  it 
aw'ay.” 

The  buttonholes  were  a  little  stiff,  so  she 
had  to  help  him,  which  gave  her  an  excuse  for 
unnecessary  little  extras,  in  the  way  of  sly 
pinches  and  a  kiss  or  two — which  he  pretended 
not  to  mind. 

A  few  hours  later,  he  was  asleep  in  his  low 
mahogany  bed,  dreaming*  of  a  wonderful  fairy 
princess — all  gleaming  and  glistening  and 
fluffy  she  was;  she  had  gauzy  silver  wings  and 
she  floated  in  the  air  just  out  of  John’s  reach. 
She  smiled  down  at  him  invitingly,  as  she 
floated  around  just  above  him;  but  stretch 
as  he  would,  he  could  never  quite  reach  her. 
She  kept  on  smiling  and  he  kept  on  reaching, 
but  it  was  no  use.  She  had  a  pink  bow  in  her 
hair.  “Elaine,”  he  cried,  “fly  down  a  little 
lower — please."  And  then  he  woke  up  and 
it  was  the  day  of  the  party!  Breakfast  was 
somehow  gulped  down,  an  endless  morning 
was  somehow  lived  through — and  then  there 
came  such  a  season  of  tubbing  and  polishing 
and  hair  brushing  as  you  never  saw. 

Finally  he  was  ready — an  hour  and  a  half 
too  soon — and  he  walked  solemnly  to  his 
mother’s  room,  taking  care  to  touch  nothing 
on  the  way  thither  for  fear  of  acquiring  a 
speck  of  dust. 

Once  there,  he  perched  stiffly  on  a  pompous 
cretonne-covered  chair,  from  which  his  legs 
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‘*Oh,”  said  his  mother,  putting  her  hand 
on  his  white  serge  knee,  “  was  it  as  bad  as  all 
that?  I’m  so  sorry,”  she  added  sweetly. 
That  made  it  all  right.  He  beamed  at  her 
forgivingly. 

At  safe  intervals  during  the  journey,  John 
thrust  his  feet  out  to  reassure  himself  of  the 
glistening  polish  of  his  shoes;  he  spread  wide 
his  fingers  to  convince  himself  of  the  reality 
of  white  kid  gloves,  and  he  cast  affectionate 
glances  at  his  long  white  trousers — they 
had  not  shrunk.  And  his  mother  never  saw 
— ^he  was  sure  of  that.  It 
is  a  test  of  a  good  mother. 

The  hall  in  which  the 
dancing  class  met  was  a 
miracle  of  bunting  and 
lanterns  and  flowers,  fes¬ 
toons  of  green  vines,  softly 
rustling  mothers,  and  ec¬ 
static,  excitedly  buzzing 
children.  John  kept  shyly 
near  his  mother — his  eyes 
were  wide  with  the  effort 
to  take  in  the  glory  of  the 
occasion;  the  little  hand 
that  slipped  into  hers  was 
shaky  with  excitement. 

Wonderful,  flushed, 
flower-like  little  maidens 
fluttered  by  in  rainbow- 
mists;  laboriously 
washed-up  little  boys 
with  shining  faces  and 
mirror-like  dancing 
pumps  strutted  iK)m- 
pously  about,  and,  meet¬ 
ing  warning  maternal 
eyes,  painfully  refrained 
from  thrusting  their  hands 
into  their  pockets.  Then 
there  were  mothers  and 
adoring  grandmothers  anti  properly  proud 
aunts;  they  gradually  linetl  up  in  chairs 
placed  against  the  wall  and  made  {xdite  ex¬ 
changes  of,  “How  sweet  Mildred  looks,”  or 
“What  a  handsome  little  chap  Edgar  is,” 
while  each  in  her  own  heart  held  the  private 
conviction  that  Mildred  or  Edgar  was  com¬ 
monplace  compared  to  her  own  treasure. 

In  the  balcony  the  orchestra  began  its  dis¬ 
tressful  tuning. 

''Three  musicians,  to-day,  mamma,”  John 
whispered  in  awed  tones. 

“Yes,  dear,  it’s  beautiful.” 

Silence  a  moment,  then,  “The  ice  cream 
is  to  be  made  in  flowers  and  fruit  and  things.” 


“  Why,  it’s  going  to  be  lovely.” 

“And  little  cakes  with  pink  and  green  and 
brown  and  yellow  icing.  Just  like  the  ones 
you  have  when  ladies  come  to  lunch - ” 

“Yes,  dear;  you  must  eat  only  two.” 

“  Oh,  mamma — ”  his  hand  suddenly  tight¬ 
ened  within  her  own,  “there’s  Elaine!” 

There  she  was  indeed;  softly  shining  eyes 
and  smiles  and  dimples  and  a  dainty,  pretty 
manner,  her  dress  a  flutter  of  pink  and  white 
sweet  peas — only  millinery  ones,  you  know, 
but  in  her  hand  was  the  great  fragrant  bunch 
that  had  come  from  the 
New  York  florist — John 
had  sent  them  to  her. 
Her  eyes,  inhocently  de¬ 
manding  admiration  as 
they  wandered  about  the 
room,  met  John’s,  and 
he  smiled  radiantly  back 
at  her — but  he  lingered 
near  his  mother,  making 
no  effort  to  join  her.  It 
was  enough  just  to  see 
her.  He  met  his  mother’s 
eyes  and  smiled  with 
frank  shyness. 

“Isn’t  she — splendifer¬ 
ous,  mamma?”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

“Yes,  dear — lovely.” 
“And  you  look  very 
nice  too,  mamma — ”  he 
added  quickly. 

“Thank  you,  son.” 

Ah,  well,  one  has  to 
begin  sometime  to  play 
second  fiddle  in  the  sight 
of  one’s  son. 

John  watched  the  big¬ 
ger  boys  cluster  around 
Elaine,  and  his  eyes  only 
glowed  the  more.  They  might  look  at  her, 
they  might  even  talk  to  her,  but  he,  John 
Clarke  Stillman,  “just  turned  six,”  would  lead 
her  away  before  their  envious,  sorrowful  eyes 
and  dance  the  cotillion  with  her — of  course 
he  didn’t  express  it  that  way,  but  that  is 
how  he  felt  about  it. 

Then,  while  the  orchestra  paused.  Miss 
Munroe’s  voice  rang  out  above  the  excited 
din  of  buzzing  voices.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
men  please  take  their  partners  and  find  their 
places  in  the  grand  march  in  the  order  as¬ 
signed  them? 

There  was  a  sudden  scrambling  and  rushing 
hither  and  thither  throughout  the  room. 
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“Now — I’ll  go  get  Elaine,  mamma,”  John 
breathed  ecstatically,  and  his  mother  nodded, 
giving  him  a  gentle  httle  push  into  the  room. 
He  turned  when  half-way  across  the  floor  to 
make  sure  her  eyes  were  following  his  tri¬ 
umph.  They  were;  he  was  very  happy. 

When  he  reached  Elaine  she  stood  between 
two  noisy  boys  who  interrupted  each  other 
pugnaciously,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  clamor 
John  met  her  eyes  and  thereupon  made  his 
quaint,  stately  little  bow.  He  didn’t  notice 
that  Elaine’s  soft  eyes  were  vaguely  distressed 
as  she  glanced  from  him  to  the  others. 

“  Oh,  all  right  for  you,  Elaine  Mortimer,” 
burst  out  one  of  them  threateningly  as  he 
turned  away  with  a  sullen  countenance,  and, 
despite  the  dismay  in  his  mother’s  eyes, 
plunged  clenched  fists  fiercely  into  flatly 
pres^  pockets.  The  other  boy  looked  after 
him  jeeringly. 

“Come  again,”  he  called,  “when  you  can’t 
stay  so  long.” 

“Shut  your  mouth,”  returned  the  van¬ 
quished  one. 

Now,  of  course,  this  was  not  at  all  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ornamental  standards  of  danc- 
ing-clas$  converse.  It  was  merely  that  the 
carefully  applied  veneer — for  which  mammas 
paid  Miss  Munroe  a  generous  price — had 
cracked  a  little,  and  the  elemental  material 
was  showing  through. 

John,  meanwhile,  stood  looking  patiently 
at  Elaine.  The  line  was  forming.  Catching 
her  eye,  he  promptly  repeated  the  stiff,  pom¬ 
pous  little  bow  and  stepped  suggestively 
nearer. 

Then  the  big  boy — his  name  was  Barty 
Cummings,  and  he  had  a  handsome,  aggres¬ 
sive  face  and  a  “magerful  way” — turned  and 
saw  John. 

“Hello,  Baby  Stillman!  And  did  your 
nurse  bring  you  to  the  party?  Don’t  eat  too 
much  ice  cream  now;  it’s  bad  for  little  things 
like  you - ” 

“Don’t  you  talk  that  way  to  me,”  burst 
out  John  with  flashing  eye  and  tightening 
fist. 

“Step  aside,  please,”  said  Barty  coolly; 
“you’re  in  our  way;  come  on,  Elaine - ” 

John  looked  wildly  from  Elaine  to  Barty. 
“Barty  Cummings— ^on’t  you  dare - ” 

“Don’t  you  get  excited.  Baby  Stillman; 
it’s  bad  for  you;  come  on,  Elaine,”  and  Barty 
smiled  on  her  compellingly. 

“Oh — I  can’t;  reaUy,  I  can’t;  I  promised 
John  to  dance  the  cotillion  with  him,  didn't 
I,  John?” 


John  nodded  gaspingly.  Barty  turned  a 
contemptuous  eye  on  John’s  quivering  rage. 

“Dance  the  cotillion  with  Baby  Stillman? 
Oh,  I  say,  Elaine — ”  And  his  laugh  was  cruel 
to  hear. 

But  Elaine  looked  at  John  and  drew  quick, 
timid  breaths — she  hesitated — she  hated  to 
hurt  any  one — she  was  so  fond  of  dear  little 
John;  but  it  was  wonderful  to  be  liked  so 
much  by  this  great,  masterful  boy — and - 

Barty  took  a  firm  step  forward,  squaring 
his  shoulders;  he  was  a  superb  little  animal. 

“See  here,  Elaine  Mortimer,  if  you  don’t 
dance  this  cotillion  with  me,  TU  never  speak 
to  you  again - ” 

“O-ohl”  gasped  Elaine  tearfully. 

Barty  flung  a  muscular  arm  about  her  waist, 
and  before  she  knew  it  Elaine  was  swung  out 
into  the  two-stepping  throng  who  were  danc¬ 
ing  to  their  places  in  the  line  of  march. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry,  John,  dear.  I’ll — 
favor  you  lots  of  times,”  she  tossed  to  him 
weakly. 

As  for  John,  he  stood  a  moment  looking 
after  them  with  dry,  parted  lips,  with  wide, 
burning  eyes.  Then  something  within  him 
rose  and  choked  him;  a  helpless  furj^,  a  surg¬ 
ing  grief  swept  over  him.  He  turned  and 
fled  across  the  room — he  plunged  into  his 
mother’s  soft  laciness. 

“O-oh,”  he  sobbed,  “I’m  go-going  to — 
k-kill  Barty  Cummings.” 

“Elaine  is  such  a  favorite,”  murmured 
Elaine’s  mother  complacently,  leveling  her 
lorgnette  at  John’s  little  grief-smitten  figure. 
Mrs.  Stillman,  as  her  arms  swept  around  the 
tragic,  convulsed  little  form,  heard  the  idle 
words,  and  her  face  grew  pale  and  rigid. 
She  rose  and  led  John  into  the  empty  dressing 
room;  there  she  unceremoniously  tipped  a 
pile  of  wraps  off  a  chair,  and  gathered  him 
in  her  arms.  She  held  him  close  to  her,  her 
lips  on  his  head,  and  for  a  few  moments  let 
the  great,  wrenching,  heartbroken  sobs  have 
their  way  with  him.  She  held  him  close,  and 
her  arms  and  lips  said  w'onderful  things  for 
which  there  are  no  words.  And  John  said 
nothing — he  couldn’t  speak — he  just  sobbed 
ruinously  into  his  mother’s  chiffons.  She 
held  him  silently — what  was  there  to  say? 

After  a  time  John  raised  his  head,  and  when 
the  violent  heaving  of  the  little  body  had 
subsided  sufficiently,  he  said  tragically  and 
quietly:  “Let’s  go  home,  mamma.” 

His  mother  .thought  a  minute  while  she 
wiped  his  face  very  gently. 

“We  will  go  home  if  you  wish,  little 
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son — but — I  don’t  think  that  would  be  very 
brave.” 

“B-b-brave?”  he  said  pathetically. 

"Yes,  brave.  It  would  be  very  fine  and 
manly  and  brave — if  you  could  go  back  to  the 
party,  and  dance — with  some  other  little  girl.” 

“  O-oh.”  It  was  an  appeal. 

“I’d  be  very  proud  of  you,  if  you  could  do 
that.” 

He  looked  out  on  life  from  under  swollen 
eyelids;  he  was  silent — and  his  mother  waited. 

“I — I’ll  try,  mamma,”  he  said  finally;  then 
he  turned  and  again  buried  his  litUe  red, 
swollen  face  in  the  billows  of  chiffon  and  lace, 
as  if  to  gather  strength  for  the  ordeal.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  emerged  from  the  misty  source  of 
courage;  he  drew  a  long,  trembling  breath, 
and  then: 

“I — I’m  r-ready,  mamma.” 

But  it  seemed  as  if,  when  they  reached 
the  room,  it  would  prove  too  much  for  him. 
Just  as  they  seated  themselves  in  two  of  the 
empty  seats  next  the  door — this  in  case  of 
necessitated  retreat — Elaine,  dazzling  and 
pink  and  white,  floated  by  them  in  Barty’s 
sturdy  arms.  But  her  face  was  wistful  and 
distressed,  and  there  was  a  beseeching  look 
in  her  brown  eyes.  The  fragrance  of  the 
sweet  peas  that  John  had  given  her  clung  to 
the  air  after  she  passed.  J ohn’s  eyes  followed 
her  down  the  room,  he  drew  a  quick  breath, 
his  hand  tightened  in  his  mother’s  lap. 

“  Elaine  lied  to  me,”  he  whispered — it  was 
as  if  the  words  burned  him. 

His  mother’s  hands  closed  convulsively  over 
his.  “John!  My  son,  you  must  not  say  that; 
no  gentleman  ever  says  that  of  a  lady!” 

John  lifted  his  head — in  the  little,  stately, 
proud  way  he  had  for  occasions — and  he  met 
his  mother’s  eyes  sadly  and  frankly. 

“But  she’s  ruA  a  lady,  mamma;  she  broke 
her  promise  and  she  lied  to  me,  and  you 
know,”  he  reminded  her  with  regretful  ig- 
nity,  “you  said  a  real  lady  never  broke  a 
promise  nor  told  a  lie.” 

It  was  true,  she  had  said  it.  As  she  looked 
at  the  boy  she  decided  she  had  made  a  terrible 
mistake  in  drawing  life  for  him  in  such  strong 
black  and  white.  So  cruelly  would  he  learn 
the  delicate  shading. 

“It  was  a  mistake,  dear,”  she  whispered 
finally — ^“and  ladies  little  and  b^  make  mis¬ 
takes — ^mamma  often  makes  dreadful  ones.” 

John  lifted  wet,  adoring  eyes  to  her.  In 
them  was  aU  his  love  for  her,  and  all  the  love 
that  had  been  Elaine’s — hers  now.  He 
shook  his  head  incredulously. 


“You  never  make  ’em  as  bad  as  that,”  he 
said  chokingly. 

He  sat  there  by  her  very  quietly  and  primly, 
the  heartbroken  droop  stiU  on  his  lips,  the 
tears  every  now  and  then  creeping  down  on 
his  lash^.  He  seemed  to  have  aged  in  the 
hour — so  firm  was  he  and  quiet  and  tragic. 
He  edged  closer  to  his  mother,  suffering  his 
hand  to  be  stroked  by  hers — he  could  stand 
it  now. 

Elaine  and  Barty  passed  them  again — 
Elaine  tried  to  smile  very  sweetly  on  John, 
but  he  would  not  respond.  His  eyes,  intense 
and  burning,  followed  Barty’s  stout  com¬ 
placency.  His  mother  wondered  what  he 
was  thinking.  It  came  at  last. 

“Mamma,  I  don’t  think  it’s  worth  while  to 
be  a  g-gempleman,”  he  said.  The  tears  were 
near  the  surface. 

She  thought  a  moment.  “It  isn’t  worth 
while  to  be  a  bully — like  Barty — and  it  is 
worth  while  to  be  a  hero — like  you.  And  no 
one  can-  be  a  real  hero  without  being  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gentleman.” 

It  was  a  good  deal  for  him,  she  knew.  He 
looked  surprised  and  puzzled — but  happier. 
His  equilibrium  was  fairly  well  restored,  save 
that  every  now  and  then  the  little  chest  would 
rise  and  settle  heavingly.  His  mother  looked 
at  him  searchingly,  then: 

“  I  see  a  little  girl  over  there  who  has  no  one 
to  dance  with  her,”  she  suggested.  John 
knew  what  she  meant.  His  eyes  went  grudg¬ 
ingly  to  the  little  girl  in  question,  who  sat 
quite  conspicuously  alone;  she  was  a  meaty 
morsel  with  bulging  cheeks  and  a  stolid  little 
face.  Her  chunky  person  was  almost  ob¬ 
literated  by  a  huge  plaid  sash  of  brilliantly 
conflicting  hues.  Her  thick,  rigid  little  legs 
stuck  out  into  the  room  defiantly.  Her 
eyes  had  an  uncanny  habit  of  suddenly  turn¬ 
ing  in  toward  her  nose.  Her  whole  appear¬ 
ance  was  what  one  would,  if  one  dared,  term 
Dutch.  If  not  a  success  socially,  she  was 
even  less  so  as  a  mural  decoration. 

“  Well? ”  said  John’s  mother  gently.  John 
wriggled  uncomfortably. 

“I — I  don’t  like  her  sash,  mamma — and — 
her  eyes  go  funny,  and  she  steps  awfully  on 
your  toes  when  she  dances — please,  mamma.” 

His  mother  laid  her  hand  on  his  knee. 
“It’s  part  of  being  a  hero — ^and — a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  she  has  no  one  to  dance  with  her,  unless 
you  ask  her,  son.” 

John  struggled  a  moment  over  it,  then  he 
slowly  dug  1^  hard,  wet  little  wad  of  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  into  each  eye,  and  poked  it  into  his 
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blouse  pocket.  Then  he  slipped  to  the  floor, 
walked  to  Annabel,  made  her  a  dreary,  auto¬ 
matic  bow,  and  silently  offered  her  his  arm. 
She  promptly  clutched  it  as  if  it  were  a  life¬ 
line,  and  her  eyes  smiled  into  her  nose. 
They  were  the  last  couple  in  the  grand  march, 
which  was  again  e.xultantly  filing  up  the  length 
of  the  room. 

Elaine  and  Barty  led  the  line;  as  they  turned 
and  brought  it  diagonally  across  the  room, 
they  pass^  John  and  his  lady. 

“I  say,”  snickered  Barty  audibly,  “look 
at  the  valentine  Baby  Stillman  drew!” 

It  was  too  much — forty  pairs  of  eyes  trav¬ 
eled  swiftly  to  John — forty  suppressed  gig¬ 
gles  leaked  into  his  miserable  ears.  He  bit 
his  lips  and  blinked  his  eyes  and  choked;  but 
it  was  no  use — the  hand  that  was  not  held  by 
Annabel’s  firmness  went  alternately  to  each 
eye.  The  ball  of  a  handkerchief  grew  harder 
and  wetter.  He  was  a  sorry  little  figure — 
his  nose  and  eyes  swollen,  his  face  tear- 
stained,  plodding  bravely  along  in  the  train 
of  fashion.  When  he  passed  his  mother  he 
didn’t  look  at  her — he  simply  held  out  the 
hard  ball  of  a  handkerchief.  She  under¬ 
stood  and  substituted  for  it  a  monogrammed 
frilly  little  affair  of  her  own.  \Vhen  he 
pas^  her  the  second  time,  it  was  a  mere 
marble.  He  held  it  out  again. 

“I  haven’t  any  other,  darling.” 

He  nodded  silently.  It  was  only  a  trifle 
in  the  day’s  tragedy.  He  managed  somehow 
to  keep  the  sobs  down,  by  dint  of  long  breaths 
and  much  choking.  Annabel  ploughed 
stolidly  along  at  his  side,  oblivious  of  every¬ 
thing  except  that  by  some  miracle  she  had 
been  restored  to  society’s  grace  and  favor. 
It  was  public  and  authentic  proof  of  her 
worth.  To  Annabel  it  was  a  march  of  tri¬ 
umph,  to  John — ^but  it  was  ended  at  last, 
and  he  sat  sufferingly  between  his  mother  and 
Annabel  and  watched  that  young  person 
blissfully  upholster  herself  with  a  pink  ice¬ 
cream  rose  and  a  pale  green  iced  cake.  After 


that — unless  she  wanted  more — they  could 
go  home. 

He  shrank  back  in  the  carriage  and  said 
very  little  on  the  way  home.  His  mother’s 
arm  went  about  him,  and  he  sobbed  once  or 
twice — very  softly,  lest  James  should  hear 
him — into  her  coat.  Once  home,  he  trudged, 
without  a  word  to  any  one,  straight  up  to  the 
nursery,  shut  the  door,  and,  sitting  on  the  floor, 
began  to  take  off  his  pumps.  He  had  pro¬ 
gressed  as  far  as  garters  when  his  mother 
quietly  opened  the  door.  She  carried  a  tray 
of  milk  and  brown  bread  and  butter  and 
apple  sauce.  He  sat  silently  on  her  lap  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  fed  tasteless  mouthfuls, 
she  patting  him  gently  the  while.  His  little 
face  was  white  and  swollen  and  worn.  After 
supper  his  eyes  had  to  be  bathed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  boracic  acid — his  mother  dabbed 
the  sore,  swollen  lids  softly,  after  the  manner 
of  mothers. 

“This  one’s  the  worst,  mamma,”  he  said, 
squinting  his  left  eye,  “’cause  I  had  to  wipe 
it  the  most — it  was  the  one  nearest  the  ladies 
when  I  marched.” 

His  mother  fastened  the  last  frog  on  the 
wee  blue  and  white  pajamas,  and  then  she 
drew  him  close  to  her  and  kissed  him — a  long, 
slow  kiss.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  light 
in  her  eyes. 

“It’s  all  r-right,  mamma,”  he  said,  “only 
don’t  say  anything.” 

She  didn’t — she  merely  took  longer  than 
usual  to  tuck  him  into  bed. 

She  had  picked  up  the  last  small  garment, 
had  turned  out  the  light,  and  was  closing  the 
door  when  John  said  quietly: 

“Mamma.” 

“Yes,  dear.”  She  came  and  bent  low 
over  his  little  bed.  His  eyes  met  hers  seri¬ 
ously. 

“I  don’t,”  he  said  quieth  .  “want  any  one 
in  this  house  ever  to  say  Elaine  Mortimer’s 
name  to  me  again.” 

And  no  one  ever  did. 


The  Tricks  of  the 

By  FREDERICK 

EDITOR’S  Note.— This  is  tht  fi}th  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  Wall  Street,  all  of  which 
are  prepared  and  substantiated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  solicitude  for  accuracy.  W e  care  nothing 
for  a  sensation,  and  are  determined  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  fair  to  all  concerned.  Our  object  is  to 
expose  the  lures  and  baits  whereby  the  average 
man  is  tricked  into  the  quest  of  “  easy  money  ” 
in  stocks,  and  to  show  what  happens  to  him 
within  the  toils. 

NO  critic  of  Wall  Street  and  its  methods 
will  deny  that  there  are  honest  brokers. 
It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  speculative  firms  content  to  abide  by  all  the 
rules  of  the  game  as  specified  by  law  and 
by  the  restrictions  and  regulations  imposed 
hy  the  various  exchanges.  It  is  also  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  there  are  individual  speculators 
of  large  means  who  employ  no  advantage 
other  than  that  conferred  by  good  judgment 
and  fair  strategy.  They  n^  make  no  plea 
against  the  indictments  previously  made  nor 
those  which  follow. 

Where  shall  the  unbiased  student  of  Wall 
Street  seek  for  data  which  will  determine  the 
question  of  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  its 
methods  ?  Not  even  a  legislative  committee 
can  wrest  from  the  living  brokerage  houses 
of  financialdom  their  closely  guarded  secrets. 

Only  by  a  post  mortem  examination  can 
the  truth  be  revealed — and  even  then  only  a 
portion  of  it.  WTien  a  speculative  firm  goes 
down  to  death  in  the  crash  of  a  panic,  or 
through  unfortunate  operations  on  the  part 
of  its  principals — then,  and  only  then,  is 
there  displayed  to  public  gaze  those  facts 
which  determine  whether  or  not  it  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  strict  line  of  probity. 

I  take  it  there  will  1^  no  contention  that 
only  dishonest  Wall  Street  firms  go  into 
bankruptcy  and  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  possible  that  Wall  Street 
is  the  one  place  in  which  cheating  is  so  im¬ 
politic  that  it  is  inevitably  followed  by  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  cold  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
most  failures  of  speculative  firms  are  charge- 
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able  not  to  the  fact  that  cheating  was  un¬ 
profitable,  but  to  the  fact  that  their  unfair 
profits  were  insufficient  to  offset  losses  from 
other  causes.  We  find  in  their  books  the 
plain  imprint  of  all  the  expedients  and 
methods,  good  and  bad,  fair  and  unfair,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  speculative  business.  Some  of 
these  bankrupts  have  books  absolutely  clean. 
Others  show  indications  of  slight  lapses 
from  the  strict  line  of  business  and  legal 
probity,  while  others  fairly  reek  with 
evidence  of  crooked  and  absolutely  dishonest 
methods. 

I  shall  call  special  attention  to  certain 
evidence  revealed  by  the  books  and  court 
records  identified  with  the  failures  of  three 
Wall  Street  firms,  viz:  A.  O.  Brown  &  Com¬ 
pany,  T.  A.  McIntyre  &  Company,  and 
Coster,  Knapp  &  Company.  Involved  in 
the  fall  of  the  last  named  house  was  the  dis¬ 
grace  and  ultimate  suspension  of  Marshall, 
Spader  &  Company. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  revile  the  cor¬ 
porate  dead,  but  who  was  there  three  years 
ago  who  would  have  dared  predict  that  these 
four  firms  were  destined  to  bankruptcy  or 
suspension,  and  the  exposure  of  grossly 
questionable  practices?  For  years  I  have 
kept  in  fairly  close  touch  with  Wall  Street 
affairs,  have  associated  with  men  most  likely 
to  be  warned  against  concerns  deserving  bad 
repute,  but  until  the  crashes  came  the  worst 
one  heard  was  conjecture  as  to  how  they 
maintained  their  huge  establishments. 

These  houses  were  officered  by  men  who 
had  been  admitted  to  membership  in  most  of 
the  leading  exchanges  of  the  country.  All  of 
them  were  suppos^  to  be  backed  by  large 
capital,  they  had  ample  credit  with  the  banl», 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  they  maintained  luxuri¬ 
ous  home  offices  and  scores  of  branches  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  United  States,  they  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  a  high  class  of  patrons, 
their  firm  names  were  regularly  mentioned 
in  the  financial  columns  of  the  leading  papers 
— there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  warrant 
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the  prediction  that  they  would  fail,  and  in 
their  failures  disclose  practices  from  which 
the  surviving  firms  of  Wall  Street  now  claim 
exemption. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  nature  of 
the  disclosures  made  by  the  books  of  these 
departed  firms,  I  wish  to  offer  a  rather  im¬ 
portant  statement.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company,  T.  A. 
McIntyre  &  Company,  or  Coster,  Knapp  & 
Company  ever  devised  or  introduced  one  de¬ 
vious  new  method  or  one  novel  sharp  practice 
in  the  Wall  Street  game.  They  simply  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  tricks  invented 
by  others,  and  probably  perp)etuated  by 
others.  They  did  not  fail  because  of  these 
tricks — please  keep  that  in  mind. 

THE  DUMMY  ACCOUNT 

Much  of  the  crookedness  in  unscrupulous 
brokerage  houses  is  concealed  in  what  are 
known  as  “numbered”  or  “dummy”  ac¬ 
counts.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  such 
an  account  is  a  certain  indication  of  unfair 
practices.  There  are  legitimate  “dummy 
accounts”;  legitimate,  at  least,  by  Wall 
Street’s  rather  twisted  code  of  ethics.  The 
big  financier  who  wishes  to  conceal  his 
position  in  the  market,  who  meditates  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  will  net  him  vast  profits  or  ad¬ 
vantages,  or  who  for  any  reason  whatever 
desires  to  work  in  the  dark  and  strike  an 
unseen  blow,  conceals  his  identity  under  a 
“dummy  account.” 

The  great  speculative  pools  and  syndi¬ 
cates  which  force  stocks  up  and  down  also 
insist  on  the  secrecy  thus  assured.  It  is  seri¬ 
ously  urged  by  most  of  the  scientific  de¬ 
fendants  of  Wall  Street  methods  that  our 
present  civilization  would  go  to  ruin  if  the 
“dummy  account”  were  prohibited  by  law. 
It  would  be  almost  as  fatal  to  progress  as 
permitting  poker  players  to  look  at  their  op¬ 
ponents’  hands  before  the  draw. 

But  when  a  brokerage  firm  maintains  a 
dummy  account  for  its  own  use,  it  renders 
itself  liable  to  suspicion.  There  is  no  law  or 
rule  prohibiting  a  broker  or  a  firm  from  open 
participation  in  the  market.  In  such  cases 
his  name,  or  that  of  the  firm,  should  appear 
on  the  books.  Many  conservative  firms  are 
founded  on  the  agreement  that  none  of  its 
members  shall  buy  or  sell  stocks  for  them¬ 
selves  or  for  the  firm  account,  this  excellent 
restriction  being  based  on  the  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  game  will  eventually  get  any 


and  all  who  bet  against  it.  But  there  is  no 
valid  reason  or  excuse,  so  far  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  why  a  brokerage  firm  should  main¬ 
tain  a  dummy  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  such  an  account  it  cannot  readily 
take  advantage  of  its  patrons. 

The  dummy  account  in  the  name  of  a  firm 
is  the  accept^  medium  for  the  bucketing  of 
orders  against  a  customer;  it  is  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  device  for  covering  and  obscuring  most 
of  the  tricks  by  which  the  patron  of  stock 
gambling  is  swindled  by  those  whom  he  is 
compell^  to  trust.  How  many  existing 
Wall  Street  concerns  have  such  accounts  on 
their  books  ?  There  is  no  way  of  answering 
this  question,  but  we  do  know  that  most  of 
the  firms  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  disclose  such  accounts,  and  w’e  also 
know  that  an  analysis  of  them  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  were  employed  for  purposes  of 
fraud. 

The  books  of  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company, 
as  w’ell  as  the  proceedings  in  open  court, 
throw  a  strong  light  on  methods  which  had 
their  origin  years  before  that  firm  began  its 
wonderful  career.  In  justice  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  it  is  proper  to  state  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  firm’s  books  fails  to  indicate  any  set¬ 
tled  policy  of  wrong-doing.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  unfortunate  investments  and  unfavorable 
market  conditions  had  driven  them  into  a 
comer  that  they  grasped  and  attempted  to 
use  the  unfair  weapons  shaped  by  others, 
and  undoubtedly  still  used  by  others. 

DUMMY  ACCOUNTS  OF  A.  O.  BROWN  & 
COMPANY 

Their  books  show  thirty-three  dummy 
and  numbered  accounts.  Seventeen  of  them 
represent  small  profits  ranging  from  $20  to 
$9^,  and  bear  such  designations  as  “U.  X. 
247,”  “C.  N.  48,”  “Bx.  66s,”  and  “Rd.  21.” 
“Account  No.  24”  showed  a  profit  of  $180,- 
000,  and  the  members  of  the  firm  stated  in 
court  that  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
belonged  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Payne,  of  Williams¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania.  It  subsequently  de¬ 
veloped  that  Mr.  Payne  had  officiated  as  the 
manager  of  the  branch  office  of  A.  O.  Brown 
&  Company  at  Williamsport.  Another  em¬ 
ployee  was  credited  with  dummy  account 
“X,”  which  showed  him  ahead  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $2,300. 

“Account  No.  2”  showed  a  loss  of  $450,- 
000,  and  was  charged  against  George  I. 
Whitney.  To  this  was  subsequently  J^ded 
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$70,000,  which  once  stood  in  the  name  of  a 
female  relative  of  a  member  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Whitney  did  not  protest  against  this 
item.  He  failed  in  Pittsburg  in  1907  for  a 
large  sum,  a  part  of  which  was  due  to  A.  O. 
Brown  &  Company,  and  seems  to  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  such  small  items  as  $70,000.  When  , 
a  brokerage  firm  is  in  distress  it  is  quite  con¬ 
venient  to  have  an  account  against  a  person 
who  makes  no  objection  to  having  mis¬ 
cellaneous  losses  charged  against  him. 

The  identity  of  “  Account  No.  5,”  showing 
a  loss  of  $45,000,  is  still  shrouded  in  mys¬ 
tery.  No  member  of  the  firm  seems  able  to 
identify  it.  Mr.  L.  G.  Young,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  firm,  admits  ownership  of 
Dummy  “Account  No.  7,”  with  losses  of 
$185,000.  The  firm  conches  that  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Dummy  “Account  No.  500,” 
which  shows  an  approximate  loss  of  ^50,- 
000.  Before  considering  the  very  interesting 
factors  pertaining  to  “Account  No.  500,”  I 
wish  to  take  up  other  details  as  reveled  by 
the  exhibits  in  the  books  of  A.  O.  Brown  & 
Company. 

BUCKETING  THROUGH  DUMMY  ACCOUNTS 

The  first  utility  of  a  dummy  account  is  to 
facilitate  the  bucketing  of  orders  by  a  house 
with  a  Stock  Exchange  connection,  despite 
the  rules  of  that  organization. 

In  legitimate  stock  transactions  a  broker¬ 
age  firm  accepts  an  order  to  buy  a  certain 
amount  of  stock,  and  proceeds  actually  to 
buy  it.  The  customer  advances,  say,  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  in  margins. 
The  broker  advances  a  second  ten  per  cent., 
and  then  pledges  with  a  bank  enough  securi¬ 
ties  to  procure  the  remaining  eighty  per  cent, 
for  the  actual  purchase  of  the  stock.  If, 
however,  one  customer  buys  a  certain 
amount  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  same 
day  another  customer  sells  the  same  amount 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  brokerage  firm  is  not 
required  to  make  an  actual  delivery,  the  ac¬ 
counts  offsetting  themselves  in  the  Clearing 
House. 

Since  there  are  more  public  buyers  than 
sellers,  this  does  not  happen  so  often  as 
would  be  desired  by  reputable  bouses.  The 
unfair  and  inhibited  method  pursued  by 
certain  firms  is  to  buy  stock  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  then  sell  the  same  amount  of 
stock  and  charge  the  sale  to  a  dununy  ac¬ 
count  backed  by  the  concern.  This  offsets 
the  account  in  the  Clearing  House.  The 


brokerage  firm  consequently  does  not  have 
to  call  on  the  banks  for  money.  The  con¬ 
cern  simply  bets  that  the  customer  is  wrong. 
The  margins  advanced  by  the  latter  have 
not  exerted  a  feather’s  weight  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  prices.  The  customer  pays  interest 
on  money  which  was  not  borrowed,  swells 
the  bank  account  of  the  broker  with  margins, 
and  is  debarred  from  the  natural  market  ad¬ 
vantage  which  comes  from  the  actual  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  stock. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  this  works — 
taken  from  the  books  of  Coster,  Knapp  & 
Company:  A  customer  purchased  100  shares 
of  New  York  Central  at  130  and  deposited 
$1,000  in  margins.  The  firm  sold  the  stock 
and  charged  it  to  a  dummy  account.  No 
stock  passed  the  Clearing  House.  No 
money  was  borrowed  from  the  bank.  Yet 
for  three  months  the  customer  paid  com¬ 
pound  interest  on  $12,012.50,  a  total  of 
$120.53.  stock  for  the 

same  price  at  which  he  had  bought  it,  the 
deal  costing  him  in  excess  of  $155,  of  which 
only  $25  was  really  “earned”  by  Coster, 
Knapp  &  Company.  The  balance  was  the 
unfair  profit  of  bucketing. 

I  submit  four  accounts  taken  from  the 
books  of  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company  under 
date  of  August  24,  1908: 

Allis  Chalmers: — 

In  Customers’  Accounts . 600  shares 

Short  in  No.  a .  400  shares 

Short  in  No.  24 .  200  “ 


American  Hide  &  Leather: — 

In  Customers’  Accounts . 310  shares 

Short  in  No.  2 .  200  shares 

Stock  Account .  100  “ 

Deposited  as  Collateral .  10  “ 


American  Wool: — 

In  Customers’  Accounts . 620  shares 

Short  in  No.  2 .  600  shares 

Sh(xt  in  No.  24 .  20  “ 


American  Cotton  Oil: — 

In  Customers’  Accounts . 985  shares 

Short  in  No.  2 .  900  shares 

Short  in  No.  24 .  75  “ 

General  Account .  10  “ 

“Account  No.  2”  was  the  one  which  later 
was  said  to  belong  to  the  bankrupt  Mr. 
Whitney,  and  “Account  No.  24”  was  the 
one  later  claimed  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  the  local  manager  of  A.  O.  Brown 
&  Company.  Since  Mr.  Whitney  had 
failed  nearly  a  year  before,  it  seems  rather 
strange  that  he  should  be  such  an  active 
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participant  in  the  market;  and  it  niust  have 
kept  Mr.  Payne  busy  sending  in  hourly  sell¬ 
ing  orders  against  those  purchases  made  by 
the  customers  of  the  firm. 

The  unquestioned  evidence  of  these  rec¬ 
ords,  as  verified  by  expert  accountants  and 
substantiated  by  common  sense,  is  that  they 
were  bucketing  transactions  of  a  type  grown 
all  too  familiar  of  late. 

DUMMY  ACCOUNTS  OF  T.  A.  McINTYRF-  & 
COMPANY 

The  firm  of  T.  A.  McIntyre  &  Company 
had  that  respectability  and  those  advantages 
which  attach  to  membership  in  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  the  Liverpool  Cot¬ 
ton  Exchange,  the  Merchants’  Exchange  of 
St.  Louis,  and  bodies  of  lesser  importance. 
It  had  an  exceptionally  high  standing  until 
it  failed  and  its  methods  were  revealed. 

The  firm  maintained  ten  dummy  ac¬ 
counts,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
“No.  275.”  This  was  a  truly  stupendous 
account.  When  the  firm  failed  and  its 
books  were  balanced,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  credit  to  the  firm  on  “Account 
No.  275”  of  about  $3,413,000.  Against  this 
there  were  “short  sales”  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  different  kinds  of  listed  stocks  and  bonds, 
a  most  imposing  array,  including  9,500 
shares  of  Reading,  1,735  shares  of  Great 
Northern,  preferr^,  1,800  shares  of  Ana¬ 
conda,  1,035  of  Sugar,  518  of  Pullman,  700 
Atchison,  1,400  Pennsylvania,  2,300  Smelt¬ 
ing,  2,000  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  958  of 
Northern  Pacific,  1,500  Union  Pacific,  1,600 
Com  Products,  and  smaller  lots  of  nearly 
one  hundred  other  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  “losses”  on  these  short  sales  were 
about  $3,216,000,  indicating  a  net  profit  of 
about  $200,000  to  the  firm.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  all  of  these  were  sales  for 
bucketing  purposes,  though  the  books  of 
this  defunct  concern  show  that  “Account 
No.  275”  was  used  for  bucketing  and  other 
questionable  expedients.  I  call  special  at¬ 
tention  to  it  as  indicating  the  enormous  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  charged  by  one  firm  against 
a  dummy  account  for  which  the  firm  was 
admittedly  responsible,  and  of  which  it  was 
the  unfair  beneficiary. 


We  will  next  take  the  ca^  of  Coster, 
Knapp  &  Company,  whose  comparatively 
recent  failure  had  a  train  of  suicide  and  dis¬ 
grace. 

On  August  29-31,  1906,  there  were  en¬ 
tered  on  several  pages  of  Coster,  Knapp  & 
Company’s  cash  book  and  of  the  “purchase 
and  sales  book,”  a  large  number  of  notations 
showing  purchases  of  short  stocks  from  Mar¬ 
shall,  Spader  &  Company  for  the  “J.  G. 
Marshall”  account,  and  sales  to  Marshall, 
Spader  &  Company  of  these  same  stocks  for 
a  “Marshall,  Spader  &  Company  Carrying 
Account.” 

These  entries  were  made  in  the  regular 
manner  and  showed  stocks  purchased  from, 
and  cash  paid  out  therefor  to,  Marshall, 
Spader  &  Company,  and  also  stocks  sold  to, 
and  cash  received  from,  Marshall,  Spader  & 
Company.  The  inference  was  that  these 
purchases  and  sales  were  actually  made 
through  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  technicality  was  not  observed. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  comparison  of  the  en¬ 
tries  for  purchases  and  sales  shows  that  they 
were  absolutely  identical,  and  any  well-in¬ 
formed  Wall  Street  trader  knows  what  that 
means. 

BOOKS  OF  COSTER  &  KNAPP 

It  subsequently  developed  that  Coster, 
Knapp  and  Co.  had  bucketed  practically  all 
the  “  long”  accounts  of  its  customers.  One  of 
the  firm  protested  against  this  practice,  and 
it  was  for  his  benefit  that  this  formality  was 
employed.  He  apparently  was  satisfied. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  retired  from  the  firm, 
believing  that  its  affairs  were  in  proper 
shap)e;  nor  did  he  learn  until  after  its  failure 
that  every  purchase  made  was  offset  by  a 
sale  on  the  part  of  his  own  firm. 

The  books  of  this  concern  are  filled  with 
bucketing  accounts.  Again  and  again  the 
record  shows  that  when  “purchases”  were 
made  for  customers  the  same  number  of 
shares  were  “sold”  for  “J.  G.  Marshall,” 
“Marshall,  Spader  &  Company  Carrying 
Account,”  “C.  Coster,  No.  3,”  or  “C. 
Coster,  No.  4.” 

The  firm  of  Marshall,  Spader  &  Com¬ 
pany  had  always  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 
Its  members  denied  participation  in  these 
bucketing  transactions.  When  summoned 
before  the  Governors  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  they  declined  to  show  their  books, 
and  were  susp>ended  from  membership  for 
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several  years.  They  have  since  retired  from 
business. 

When  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company  failed, 
there  were  accounts  in  the  names  of  910 
customers  on  its  books.  We  find  that  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  the  home  of  their  branch  manager, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Payne  —  owner  of  “Account 
No.  24,”  with  profits  to  his  credit  of  $180,000 
— numbered  only  nine  customers.  They 
surely  were  a  profitable  nine  for  the  busy 
Mr.  Payne.  Since  the  annual  expenses  of 
A.  O.  Brown  &  Company  were  nearly  $800,- 
000,  it  follows  that  each  of  the  910  customers 
was  compelled  to  contribute  an  average  of 
between  $800  and  $900  to  keep  the  offices 
open. 

T.  A.  McIntyre  &  Company  had  567  cus¬ 
tomers  on  their  books,  with  annual  expenses 
of  about  $450,000.  They  were  therefore  as¬ 
sessed  an  average  of  about  $800  annually 
for  the  upkeep  of  that  concern,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  what  they  paid  in  profits.  Wall 
Street  considers  a  customer  as  worth  not  less 
than  $1,000  annually. 

Here  is  an  illuminating  example  of  how 
business  is  transacted  by  a  certain  class  of 
Wall  Street  concerns.  It  is  taken  from  the 
books  of  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company  under 
date  of  May  i,  1908,  and  deals  exclusively 
with  the  trading  in  United  States  Steel  com¬ 
mon  for  that  business  day: 

Bought  on  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  for  Customers.  2,300  shares,  $  82,616.00 
Borrowed  through  Clear¬ 
ing  House . 6,400  “  230,400.00 

Total . 8,700  “  $313,0x6.00 

Sold  on  Stock  Exchange 

for  Customers .  200  shares,  $  7,167.50 

Borrowed  Stock  returned 

through  Clearing 

House . 6,500  “  234,800.00 

Sold  for  No.  9 . 2,000  “  71,250.00 

Total . 8,700  “  $313,217.50 

“No.  9”  was  a  dummy  gentleman  or  lady 
who  finally  emerged  with  a  profit  of  $82,000, 
but  this  was  transferred  to  “Dummy  Ac¬ 
count  No.  500,”  admitted  under  oath  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  firm.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
“No.  9”  was  used  for  the  same  purpose;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  certainty. 

Translated,  this  exhibit  means  that  2,100 
of  the  2,300  shares  bought  by  customers  that 
day  were  bucketed  by  short  sales  to  “  Dummy 
Account  No.  9.”  It  also  means  that  the 
margins  advanced  by  customers — certainly 


not  less  than  $11,500 — were  not  used  for  the 
purchase  of  stocks.  It  also  means  that  these 
same  customers  were  charged  interest  on  so 
much  of  the  $82,616  as  they  did  not  put  up 
in  margins.  They  were  also  charged  $287.50 
for  stocks  purchased,  $25  for  stocks  sold, 
and  $4  tax  on  sales.  The  debiting  of  the 
account  to  “No.  9”  precluded  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  money  from  the  banks,  A.  O. 
Brown  &  Company  choosing  to  take  the  risk 
that  their  customers  were  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  market. 

LARCENY  OF  SECURITIES 

The  dummy  account  serves  still  another 
and  much  more  villainous  purpose.  Cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  always  make  purchases  of  se¬ 
curities  with  cash.  Often  they  put  up  with 
brokerage  firms  their  own  stocks  or  bonds  to 
margin  or  cover  their  new  investments.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  firm’s  safe- 
deposit  vault  or  in  the  bank  as  specific  se¬ 
curity  for  the  funds  advanced  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  concerned.  To  make 
use  of  such  personally  owned  securities  in 
any  other  connection  is  criminal,  or  at  least 
grossly  illegitimate.  Following  the  suspen¬ 
sions  of  the  large  brokerage  houses  mentioned 
above,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  firms  that 
have  gone  to  the  wall  in  late  years,  comes  an 
aftermath  of  accusations  of  larcenies  of  se¬ 
curities.  Hundreds  of  customers  are  still 
trying  in  vain  to  get  back  shares  or  bonds  left 
with  bankrupt  firms,  which  these  concerns 
audaciously  sold,  diverting  the  proceeds  to 
their  own  account.  To  conceal  such  trans¬ 
actions  the  dummy  account  is  utilized.  In 
the  event  of  failure,  the  customer’s  property 
disappxears  in  the  flood  of  the  bankrupt’s  gen¬ 
eral  indebtedness,  and  there  is  no  recourse 
save  criminal  prosecution. 

Bucketing  is  the  least  dishonest  of  all  the 
tricks  of  the  financial  game,  and  probably 
the  most  common.  The  expedient  of  the 
dummy  account  is  used  for  other  purposes, 
some  of  which  are  flagrantly  dishonest,  and 
all  of  which  are  intended  to  plunder  the 
customer. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  verify  the  report  of  a  broker.  You 
must  take  him  at  his  word.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  you  give  a  broker  an  order  to  pur¬ 
chase  100  shares  of  Reading  at  125.  It  is 
quoted  at  126  when  you  place  your  order. 
Later  it  drops  to  125,  with  a  few  transactions 
at  124},  but  at  once  rebounds  and  closes  a 
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point  higher.  It  frequently  happens  in  an 
excited  market  that  sales  will  be  made  half 
a  point  and  even  a  point  apart  at  the  same 
time.  Your  broker  may  inform  you  that  he 
was  unable  to  buy  100  shares  of  Reading 
when  it  dropped  to  125,  and  you  cannot  dis¬ 
prove  his  statement.  You  have  absolutely 
no  way  of  telling  whether  or  not  he  has 
spoken  the  truth. 

Now  follow  this:  You  are  still  anxious  for 
100  shares  of  Reading  at  125,  and  keep  your 
order  standing.  Reading  drops  to  124,  with 
large  transactions  below  125.  Your  broker 
informs  you  that  he  has  purchased  your 
Reading  at  125,  and  it  is  so  charged  against 
you.  He  may  have  bought  it  at  124J,  in 
which  case  he  will  have  swindled  you  out  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  no  matter  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  course  of  the  stock.  He  may  repeat 
this  operation  when  you  close  the  deal. 

This  cannot  always  be  done  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  fixes  a  set  price  at  which  he  will  buy 
or  sell,  but  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do  in 
an  active  and  rapidly  fluctuating  market. 
The  trick  becomes  easy  when  the  customer 
orders  a  stock  bought  or  sold  “at  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  and  a  large  percentage  of  stocks  is 
thus  handled.  The  fraudulent  profits  will 
often  be  found  in  some  dummy  account  be¬ 
longing  to  the  firm. 

THE  MISSING  EIGHTH 

The  point  is  that  a  dishonest  broker 
would  not  hesitate  to  buy  the  stock  at  the  low 
figure,  place  it  to  his  credit  in  a  dummy  ac¬ 
count,  and  charge  it  against  you  at  any  later 
fractional  rise.  The  conventional  answer  to 
this  accusation  of  trickery  is  that  the  broker  is 
compelled  to  give  his  customer  a  statement 
showing  the  purchaser  or  seller  of  the  stock, 
and  that  the  transaction  must  pass  through 
the  Clearing  House.  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  the  average  customer  does  not 
know  what  his  statement  means — if  he  re¬ 
ceives  one — and  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
verify  it  if  he  tried.  In  the  second  place,  no 
reputable  house  would  continue  to  accept  or¬ 
ders  from  a  customer  who  habitually  traced 
its  operations,  and  dishonest  houses  make  a 
bluff  to  the  same  effect.  And  there  you  are! 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  Street  this  form 
of  extortion  is  known  as  “  the  missing 
eighth,”  but  it  is  as  often  “the  pinched 
quarter,”  and  sometimes  “the  stolen  half.” 
This  dishonest  tribute  probably  amounts  to 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 


THE  WIPING  OUT  OF  MARGINS 

When  a  stock  drops  to  or  below  the  point 
at  which  it  is  margined,  the  customer  as¬ 
sumes  that  he  is  “wiped  out.”  The  state¬ 
ment  later  received  from  his  broker  usually 
affirms  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  of 
the  kind  may  have  happened.  The  broker 
may  have  been  unable  to  sell  the  stock  at  or 
near  the  margin  point.  This  may  best  be 
made  clear  by  an  illustration. 

Let  us  suppose  that  N.  Y.  Central  is  hover¬ 
ing  around  the  130  point,  and  that  a  tip  is 
widely  circulated  that  it  will  advance  to  140. 
You  buy  one  hundred  shares  at  130  and 
margin  it  for  ten  points,  which  means  that 
you  advance  $1,000  to  your  broker.  Two 
hundred  other  individuals  buy  at  about  the 
same  figure,  which  means  that  the  “public” 
has  margined  $200,000  on  20,000  shares  of 
Central.  They  cannot  be  closed  out,  bar¬ 
ring  formal  notice,  until  the  stock  falls  to 
120,  and  until  all  of  this  stock  is  actually  sold 
at  or  below  this  figure.  If,  during  the  selling 
of  a  portion  of  these  20,000  shares  at  120,  the 
price  rises  to  a  higher  figure,  all  stock  un¬ 
sold  is  still  legally  protected  by  margins,  and 
those  who  have  speculated  in  it  still  have  a 
chance.  That  is  the  rule,  but  not  always 
the  practice. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  something  disas¬ 
trous  happens — and  disastrous  things  are 
always  hapjjening  in  Wall  Street,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  to  N.  Y.  Central.  That  stock 
quickly  drops  from  130  to  125,  and  then  is 
smashed  to  120,  with  300  shares  sold  at  this  fig¬ 
ure  and  200  shares  sold  at  a  fraction  below. 
It  then  rebounds  and  closes  at  1 2  5.  If  you  are 
the  ordinary  type  of  stock  gambler,  you  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  lost  your 
$1,000,  and  will  not  be  in  the  least  surprised 
to  learn  from  your  broker  that  such  is  the 
case.  You  know  that  N.  Y.  Central  stock  was 
sold  at  and  below  the  point  at  which  you 
were  protected  by  margins,  and  assume  that 
it  was  your  stock.  Each  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  fellow  victims  takes  the  same  view. 

Please  consider  this:  Only  500  of  the  20,000 
shares  of  N.  Y.  Central  bought  at  130  could  le¬ 
gally  have  been  closed  out  on  the  momentary 
break  below  120.  The  remaining  19,500 
were  still  protected  by  margins.  You  may 
have  been  one  of  the  unfortunates  actually 
closed  out.  You  cannot  prove  that  you 
were  not.  If  you  have  an  honest  broker  he 
will  tell  you. 

Here  is  a  situation  in  which  a  fictitious 
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bid,  a  washed  sale,  or  a  matched  order  in  a 
small  amount  of  stock  may  be  made  the 
means  of  wiping  out  a  long  line  of  heavily 
margined  stock,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  profitable  tricks  of  the  Wall 
Street  game.  A  fraudulent  sale  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  shares  of  stock  may  “shake  out” 
twenty  times  that  amount  of  actually  mar¬ 
gined  stock,  and  the  victims  will  ascribe 
their  losses  to  hard  luck.  The  transaction 
will  be  recorded  in  some  dummy  account  to 
the  profit  of  the  firm. 

ADVANTAGE  TAKEN  OF  INSIDE  INFORMATION 

We  will  now  consider  the  part  played  by 
dummy  accounts  in  taking  advantage  of 
those  customers  who  have  placed  with  a 
firm  large  buying  or  selling  orders.  Em¬ 
ployees  of  brokerage  firms  frequently  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  profitable  practice,  most  of 
them  preferring  to  conceal  their  identity  un¬ 
der  a  dummy  number  or  letter. 

The  actual  placing  of  a  large  order  is  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  to  influence  the  selling  price 
of  a  stock.  If,  for  instance,  you  knew  that 
Mr.  Harriman  was  about  to  buy  100,000 
shares  of  Union  Pacific,  you  would  be  safe 
in  acquiring  a  few  hundred  and  holding 
them  for  the  inevitable  rise  due  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Mr.  Harriman’s  large  order.  In 
an  ordinary  stock  the  placing  of  a  5,000 
share  order  is  bound  to  have  an  influence, 
and  inactive  stocks  move  violently  on  far 
less  encouragement.  Mr.  Harriman  and 
other  great  operators  and  manipulators  have 
mastered  the  science  of  concealing  their 
movements,  but  the  average  speculator  of 
even  large  resources  is  compelled  to  rely  on 
the  machinery  of  a  brokerage  house. 

Orders  generally  first  reach  the  office 
manager,  are  given  by  him  to  the  order 
clerk,  by  him  telephone  to  an  employee  on 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  who  transmits 
them  to  the  broker  who  represents  the  firm, 
or,  in  his  absence,  to  a  two-doUar  broker  or 
floor  trader. 

Suppose  that  overnight  there  accumulates 
a  large  number  of  orders  to  purchase  Union 
Pacific.  We  will  assume,  for  instance,  that 
the  firm  of  Smith  &  Jones  finds  itself  com¬ 
missioned  to  purchase  for  seventy-five  cus¬ 
tomers  a  total  of  30,000  shares  of  Union 
Pacific  at  the  market.  That  is  a  fairly  sure 
indication  that  other  brokers  also  have  buy¬ 
ing  orders.  It  is  a  certain  sign  of  public 
confidence  in  the  immediate  future  of  Union 


Pacific.  We  will  also  assume  that  you,  dear 
reader,  have  intrusted  Smith  &  Jones  with 
authority  to  purchase  100  shares  of  that 
stock  on  your  account.  You  naturally  wish 
it  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it.  You  only  re¬ 
gret  that  you  didn’t  purchase  it  before  the 
market  closed  on  the  previous  day;  but  the 
favorable  news  failed  to  be  printed  or  circu¬ 
lated  prior  to  the  close  of  the  market. 

What  hapi>ens  ?  A  lot  of  things  may  hap¬ 
pen,  and  none  of  them  in  your  interest — you 
may  be  perfectly  sure  of  that.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  to  restrain  Smith  & 
Jones  from  first  buying  2,000,  5,000,  or 
10,000  shares  of  Union  Pacific  on  their  own 
dummy  account.  You  cannot  force  them  to 
execute  your  little  order  in  advance  of  theirs. 
You  may  be  in  Harlem,  Chicago,  or  Omaha. 
Wait  until  your  betters  are  served. 

WHERE  VOU  GET  ACTION 

The  office  manager  also  buys  as  much 
Union  Pacific  as  he  can  afford.  The  “pub¬ 
lic”  is  in  the  market,  and  the  news  at  once 
reaches  the  order  clerk.  He  holds  back  the 
flood  of  buying  orders  long  enough  to  take  a 
small  flyer  himself.  The  same  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  clerk  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 
Union  Pacific  has  closed  at  175  the  day 
fore.  It  opens  a  full  point  higher.  There 
arc  transactions  of  50,000  shares  in  the  first 
quarter  hour,  but  yours  is  not  among 
them.  The  papers  give  vivid  accounts  of 
the  wild  scramble  to  buy  Union  Pacific.  It 
rapidly  mounts  to  180,  and  then  you  get 
action  on  your  little  loo-share  order. 

Possibly  the  order  clerk  sells  you  that  par¬ 
ticular  stock.  He  was  there  at  the  start; 
you  were  somewhere  else.  He  is  on  the  in¬ 
side;  you  are  on  the  outside.  Besides,  you 
are  a  “producer.”  The  clerk  nets  nearly 
$500  as  the  result  of  his  sagacity.  The  floor 
manager  sells  his  stock.  Smith  &  Jones  dis¬ 
pose  of  theirs,  and  the  dummy  account  is 
richer  by  $25,000.  There’s  no  difficulty  in 
doing  this.  The  firm’s  own  customers 
stand  ready  to  buy  the  stock  at  the  market. 
The  public’s  orders  are  now  being  filled,  not 
at  175,  but  at  180,  and  perhaps  higher.  The 
market  may  rise  still  higher,  and  you  may  be 
able  to  sell  later  at  a  profit,  but  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  a  professional  bear  clique 
will  smash  Union  Pacific  back  to  175  or 
below. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of  the 
system  of  robbing  customers  by  means  at 
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false  purchases  and  sales,  I  quote  what  was 
said  to  me  by  one  of  the  big  market  manipu¬ 
lators  who  employs  the  services  of  many  rep¬ 
resentative  Stock  Exchange  houses  and  who 
knows  not  only  the  diagrammed  part  of  the 
stock  game  but  all  of  its  uncharted  tricks: 

“There  has  never  been  a  year  in  the  past 
twenty  in  which  I  have  not  caught  some  of  my 
own  brokers  ‘scalping’  my  orders.  In  the 
cases  of  the  ones  I  have  nailed,  I  have  had 
little  trouble  in  inducing  them  to  ‘own  up.’ 
The  total  amount  of  money  I  have  been 
parted  from  in  my  operations  by  such  prac¬ 
tice  must  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Single  houses  have  robbed  me  in  a 
single  day’s  transactions  of  as  much  as 
$to,ooo,  and  I  have  in  my  box  the  written  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  few  firms,  not  scrubs,  but  repre¬ 
sentative  commission  houses,  that  they  have 
scalped  my  purchases  or  sales  to  the  tune  of  2 
to  2^  p)er  cent,  on  single  transactions  on  a  vcrj’ 
active  market.  And  yet  so  common  is  this 
practice  that  though  my  complaint,  with  sub¬ 
mission  of  proof  to  the  Exchange,  would 
bring  about  a  scandal  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
houses  in  question,  I  have  made  no  protest, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  continued  to  let 
them  have  my  business  because  I  knew  that 
the  houses  which  I  would  substitute  for  the 
ones  caught  might  give  me  even  a  worse  deaf. 

“I  don’t  mean  by  this  that  all  brokerage 
firms  practice  such  robberies,  for  a  few  of  the 
houses  most  popular,  year  in  and  year 
out,  with  manipulators,  would  put  up  their 
shutters  rather  than  resort  to  such  theft.  I 
know  one  broker  whose  business  for  manipu¬ 
lators  is  so  enormous  that  he  could  easily,  if 
he  resorted  to  this  trick,  pinch  out  hundreds 
of  thousands  each  year  without  even  being 
suspected  of  it.  It  is  the  few  of  his  calibre 
that  redeem  the  game.  I  assert  that  the 
larger  per  cent,  of  the  commission  houses 
obtain  a  large  part  of  their  income  just  this 
way.  You  can  imagine  the  show  a  merchant 
in  New  Orleans  would  have  in  the  execution 
of  a  1,000  shares  order  on  a  panicky  day  when 
I  give  you  this  experience  of  mine: 

“  On  such  a  day,  in  which  a  certain  stock  I 
was  handling  covered  a  range  of  seven 
points,  I  gave  four  different  brokers  a  selling 
order  of  1,000  shares  each,  and  four  other 
brokers  buying  orders  of  1,000  each.  One  of  my 
brokers  sold  the  1,000  shares  which  made  the 
lowest  price,  and  one  of  my  buying  brokers 
secured  the  stock,  but  the  returns  came  in 
from  two  of  my  other  brokers  that  they  had 
each  sold  the  1,000  shares  at  the  bottom 
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price,  which  means  that  they  had  each  sold 
their  1,000  shares  at  one  or  two  points  above 
the  bottom  and  were  scalping  $1,000  or 
$2,000  apiece.” 

The  trick  of  manufacturing  an  active  and 
rising  market  is  performed  by  means  of 
matched  orders.  Until  recent  years  this  in¬ 
teresting  trick  was  turned  by  “  washed 
sales,”  but  this  was  ruled  out  of  order. 
There  was  no  money  in  it  for  the  system; 
besides,  it  was  feared  that  it  could  be  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  as  to  make  stock  gam¬ 
bling  so  absurd  that  the  public  would  de¬ 
cline  to  engage  in  it.  I  doubt  if  there  was 
any  justification  for  this  fear — the  gambling 
public  neither  thinks  nor  remembers — ^but 
pure  and  simple  “washing”  was  barred. 
This  prevented  two  or  more  brokers  from 
going  through  the  form  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  shares  of  a  particular  stock  and  record¬ 
ing  the  transactions,  thus  giving  the  fictitious 
quotations  an  official  character.  No  shares 
changed  hands,  no  money  was  borrowed 
from  the  banks — it  was  a  pantomime,  a  jug¬ 
gling  trick  for  the  luring  of  victims.  This 
work  was  so  raw,  also  so  devoid  of  profit  to 
banks  or  brokers,  that  the  Governors  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  placed  a  ban  on  it. 

SCIENCE  OF  MATCHING  ORDERS 

The  device  of  matched  orders  was  then 
invented,  and  with  this  invention  a  new  use 
was  found  for  the  dummy  account.  Under 
the  matching  system,  manipulators  can  have 
just  as  active  a  market  as  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for,  and  a  clique  of  brokers  can  put 
prices  up  or  down  at  little  cost,  save  the  risk 
of  suspension  for  work  which  is  too  coarse. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  attempts  to 
influence  the  stock  market  by  means  of 
matched  orders  and  dummy  accounts  was 
that  engineered  by  A.  O.  Brown  &  Com¬ 
pany  in  August  of  last  year.  The  firm  was 
heavily  short  of  the  market,  and  its  position 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  “sold 
short”  for  bucketing  purposes.  Its  books 
showed  large  profits  in  the  event  that  the 
transactions  could  be  closed  out  without 
sending  prices  skyward.  The  firm  was 
handicapped  by  lack  of  money,  but  its  mem¬ 
bers  knew  most  of  the  tricks  of  the  game, 
and  were  past  masters  in  the  manipulation 
of  matched  orders  and  in  the  handling  of 
dummy  accounts. 

The  firm  later  claimed  that  dummy  ac¬ 
count  “No.  500”  was  started  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  making  good  the  amount  of  money 
lost  to  the  concern  owing  to  the  failure  of 
George  I.  Whitney.  They  started  in  with 
heavy  short  trading,  but  the  market  failed 
to  respond.  The  crisis  was  reached  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  1908,  and  the  dazzling 
climax  was  attained  on  the  twenty-second  of 
that  month. 

AN  ASTOUNDING  EXHIBIT 

I  now  submit  for  the  first  time  a  record  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  transactions  of  A.  O. 
Brown  &  Company  on  that  fateful  day.  It 
is  an  astounding  exhibit;  it  has  rarely  been 
equaled,  possibly  never  in  the  volume  of 
trading  by  one  firm;  but  there  is  nothing  else 
uncommon  in  the  nature  of  the  transactions. 
They  stand  as  a  specific  and  authenticated 
illustration  of  the  unfair  expedients  employed 
by  manipulators  for  the  manufacture  of  dis¬ 
honest  quotations. 

A  record  of  800,000  shares  traded  in  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  considered 
a  fair  volume  of  business  for  one  day,  and 
for  months  past  the  average  has  been  far 
less  than  that  figure.  These  orders  pour  in 
from  thousands  of  offices  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States.  Mark  this  statement: 
Under  the  machinery  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  operating  in  connection  with  its 
Clearing  House  and  with  the  support  of 
banks,  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company, on  Saturday, 
August  22,  1908,  during  the  brief  two  hours 
between  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the 
Exchange,  bought  and  sold  1,466,000  shares 
oj  stock  lor  one  dummy  account  later  admitted 
to  belong  to  the  firm,  and  did  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  firm  was  practically  bank¬ 
rupt  before  the  Exchange  opened  I 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  fine  commentary  on 
an  institution  which  asks  that  it  be  not  criti¬ 
cised  for  fear  that  the  legitimate  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  will  suffer. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  rules  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  which  could  be  in¬ 
voked  to  estop  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company — 
then  hovering  on  the  brink  of  certain  bank¬ 
ruptcy — from  transacting  in  a  few  short 
hours  a  business  in  stocks  having  a  par 
value  of  $146,670,000  and  this  does  not  in¬ 
clude  several  hundred  thousand  shares 
bought  and  sold  for  customers. 

To  those  who  still  think  that  Wall  Street 
is  not  justly  subject  to  severe  criticism  I 
offer  this  tabulation  showing  the  transac¬ 
tions  made  by  this  single  concern  on  August 


22,  1908 — transactions  intended  to  deceive 
and  rob  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  avert¬ 
ing  the  firm’s  deserved  bankruptcy: 


Shares  Shares 
Bought  Sold 
Amalgamated  Copper  .  64,000  27,200 

Atchison .  3i5oo  . 

American  Smelting _ 149,000  143,100 

American  Sugar .  100  . 

Baltimore  &  Ohio .  500 

Canadian  Pacific .  ii30o  . 

Great  Northern,  Pd. . .  55,900  40,000 

Interboro,  Pd .  200  . 

Louisville  &  Nashville  800  . 

Missouri  Pacific .  1,100 

National  Lead .  10,900  9,900 

N.  Y.  Central .  46,000  33,200 

Northern  Pacific .  58,200  38,700 

♦Pennsylvania .  500  . 

♦Reading . 138,000  104,000 

Rock  Island,  Com _  33,ooo  20,500 

Rock  Island,  Pd. .....  69,000  77,800 

Southern  Pacific .  2,300  5,500 

St.  Paul .  3,000  2,000 

Union  Pacific .  65,500  52,400 

U.  S.  Steel,  Com . 117,100  93,500 


Total 

91.200 
2,500 

292,100 

100 

500 

1,300 

95.900 
200 
800 

1,100 

20,800 

79.200 

96.900 
500 

242,000 

53.500 

146,800 

7.800 

5.000 

117,900 

210,600 


817,300  649,400  1,466,700 

*  Reading  and  Pennsylvania  are  stocks  having  a  par 
value  of  $50,  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  total. 


All  of  these  transactions  were  charged 
against  dummy  account  “No.  500.”  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  this  may  be  classed  as  a  specific 
and  fairly  convincing  illustration  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  linger  in  a  Wall  Street 
dummy  account  backed  by  a  brokerage 
house. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  such  trans¬ 
actions  are  kept  on  the  books  is  shown  in 
the  following  schedules: 

A.  O.  Brown  &  Company 
Purchases  and  Sales  on  Stock  Exchange 
August  22,  1908 

Number  of  Shares 
Purchased  Sold 

or  or 

Received  Delivered 
American  Smelting  &  Refining: — 


Customers .  755  500 

Other  Brokers .  100  200 

Sent  to  Transfer .  35 

Collateral  for  loans  —  given .  45 

“  “  “  —  with  - 

drawn .  145  . 

Borrowed .  42,600  . 

Borrowed  Stocks  returned .  48,700 

No.  500 . 149,000  143,200 

No.  24 .  20 

Stock .  100  . 


Total . 192,700  192,700 


Here  was  a  desperate  attempt  to  buy  and 
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sell  so  much  stock  that  it  would  counterfeit 
an  activity  that  would  permit  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  short  stock.  The  object  was  to  make 
sales  very  prominent,  but  to  keep  buying  in 
the  background.  It  is  a  perfect  illustration 
of  what  an  unscrupulous  or  desperate  broker¬ 
age  house  can  do  by  means  of  matched 
orders  charged  against  a  dummy  account. 

Far  more  dangerous  are  the  campaigns 
waged  by  pools  and  syndicates  backed  by 
unlimited  money.  In  such  crusades  the 
brokerage  houses  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
secret,  but  in  either  case  they  receive  large 
pay  for  their  services.  Suppose  that  a 
syndicate  selects  Reading  for  a  “leader.” 
It  is,  perhaps,  desired  to  arouse  the  whole 
market  to  life  and  attract  the  cupidity  of  the 
public  gamblers  in  stocks,  or  it  may  be  the 
purpose  of  the  plotters  to  unload  a  line  of 
stocks  purchased  at  the  bottom  of  the  decline 
which  has  caused  a  temporary  cessation  of 
stock  activity.  Reading  is  to  be  pushed  up 
as  a  sign  that  a  new  b^m  in  the  whole  list 
is  at  hand.  It  is  quoted  at  98,  we  will  say. 

Broker  No.  i  gets  an  order  to  buy  1,000 
shares  of  Reading  at  98J,  and  Broker  No.  2 
gets  another  order  to  sell  1,000  shares  at  the 
same  price.  They  meet  at  the  Reading 
trading  post  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  and 
put  through  the  deal.  Broker  No.  2  makes 
a  delivery  of  a  “purchase  slip”  to  Broker 
No.  I.  Broker  No.  2,  who  was  seller  in 
the  first  transaction,  may  be  given  an  order 
to  buy  500  Reading  at  98J,  Broker  No.  i 
acting  as  seller.  Another  500-share  trans¬ 
action  in  Reading  may  be  made  between 
Brokers  Nos.  3  and  4  for  a  fractional  ad¬ 
vance — and  the  manipulators  will  still  have 
possession  of  the  stock,  which,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  has  scored  a  decided  advance. 

Such  operations  are  complicated  with  the 
purchases  and  sales  of  the  outside  public,  and 
must  be  conducted  with  skill  and  patience. 
In  a  campaign  designed  to  stimulate  the  en¬ 
tire  list,  a  score  or  more  of  stocks  are  used, 
and  hundreds  of  brokers  and  specialists  are 
retained.  It  is  expensive  work.  Though 
the  profits  accruing  to  commission  houses  are 
enormous,  the  public  must  be  lured  back  to 
the  game  at  any  cost.  Powerful  cliques  do 
not  hesitate  to  deal  in  from  200,000  to  500,000 
shares  daily,  and  it  sometimes  takes  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  public  will  begin  to  nibble  at  the  bait. 


A  RECENT  CONSPIRACY 

The  latter  part  of  last  March  witnessed  a 
brazen  attempt  at  manipulation  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  the  outcome  of  which  is  in  doubt  at 
this  writing.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
certainly  will  not  be  accused  of  muck-raking 
methods  or  of  incautious  language.  It  rank^ 
as  the  foremost  representative  of  Wall  Street 
interests.  I  quote  from  its  introductory  par¬ 
agraph  under  date  of  March  31: 

“The  manner  in  which  the  buying  of  stocks  was 
resumed  to-day,  taken  into  connection  with  the 
skepticism  of  the  professional  speculators  and  the 
admitted  absence  of  the  general  public,  left  no  doubt 
of  the  source  of  the  movement.  It  was  one  of  those 
daring  speculations,  with  which  we  became  familiar 
last  year,  conducted  primarily  by  a  group  of  very 
wealthy  capitalists,  in  entire  disregard  of  any  con¬ 
sideration  except  the  low  rates  at  which  they  can 
raise  money.  Nobody  likes  to  discourage  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  genuine  public  confidence  and  reassur¬ 
ance,  even  when  expressed  a  little  too  impulsively 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  such  markets  as 
to-day’s  do  not  fall  under  that  description;  they  are 
not  correct  reflections  of  the  financial  and  industrial 
situation,  and,  as  many  people  learned  at  their  cost 
in  1908,  they  are  of  a  most  precarious  natiu'e.” 

The  paper  quoted  did  not  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  details  concerning  the  exact 
nature  of  the  acts  of  the  “group  of  very 
wealthy  capitalists”  which  merit^  the  re¬ 
buke  administered.  Its  Wall  Street  readers 
did  not  need  to  be  told.  They  are  aware  that, 
in  the  week  ending  April  2,  this  particular 
clique  of  manipulators  sent  stocks  booming 
by  means  of  matched  orders  in  a  volume  not 
less  than  2,000,000  shares.  If  they  paid 
regular  commissions — and  they  did,  or  else 
connived  at  a  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange — this  entailed  an 
expense  of  $500,000.  Fees  paid  to  specialists, 
interest  on  money,  and  other  items  must  have 
increased  the  total  to  a  much  larger  amount; 
hut  $1,000,000  is  a  small  sum  to  risk  on  even 
a  chance  that  the  public  will  be  the  fool  that 
it  ever  has  been. 

A  real  stock  boom,  with  the  public  crazy 
to  purchase  any  form  of  security  at  dictated 
prices,  is  worth  from  $100,000,000  to  $500,- 
000,000  to  the  Wall  Street  powers  that  prey. 
Why  not  bait  a  hook  occasionally  with  a 
mere  million?  The  suckers  will  begin  to  bite 
again  sooner  or  later. 


STALKING  THE  GENTLE 
ORCHID 

By  FRANKLIN  CLARKIN 

Jl  UST  by  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  con-  soms.  Yet,  with  every  seduction  of  beauty, 

I  servatorics  you  traversed  forty  degrees  of  it’s  a  bluestocking.  No  flower  is  so  intel- 
I  latitude  and  stepped  into  the  humid  ligent.  I’m  sure  it  has  mind.” 
ropics.  Balmy,  pure,  tranquil — it  was  a  There  abides  in  the  most  rigid  natures  a 
garden  of  illusion.  Suspend^  in  air  at  all  soul  of  gentleness;  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
heights  were  what  might  be  butterflies,  or  voltage  of  sentiment  which  could  fuse  in  a 
ghosts  of  butterflies,  various  in  hue,  and  all  fine  glow  the  steel  of  this  man’s  feelings  was 
motionless.  They  clung  languishingly  to  best  furnished  by  this  fair,  frail,  luxurious 
bits  of  bark,  bits  of  tree  trunk;  to  edges  of  little  parasite,  so  unsubstantial  that  it 
moss  contained  in  baskets;  to  stones,  and  needs  only  proper  air  and  a  trifle  of  mois- 
exotic  green  foliage.  A  breath,  a  sigh  would  ture  to  live. 

surely  have  sent  them  broken  and  flutter-  Some  of  his  specimens  were  fantasies  of 
ing  to  some  ethereal  eternity.  form  and  color,  surprising  conceptions  which 

It  was  a  strange  background,  this  per-  seemed  the  work  of  an  excited  imagination, 
fumed  gallery  of  diaphanous  orchids,  for  a  Some  were  weird  and  unearthly;  some  were 
man  of  his  sort.  His  usual  background  was  airy,  gossamer,  ready  to  fly;  some  had  a  glad- 
his  immense  piowerworks  at  the  water  side,  ness  of  look,  and  almost  appeared  animated; 
where  he  has  harnessed,  under  monumental  but  most  of  them  had  a  sort  of  languorous 
chimneys,  the  strength  of  300,000  horses;  and  ineffable  sadness, 
and  where  the  daily  output  of  power  equals  “Do  you  know  an)'tbing  of  orchids?”  he 
the  labor  of  4,000,000  men.  Those  wonderful  asked.  “They  are  only  the  genteel  relations 
works  express  him  to  the  public  mind —  of  the  snowdrop  and  the  ‘lady’s  slipper.’ 
he  is  something  like  what  Ruskin  called  an  The  most  beautiful  of  all  come  from  blistering 
iron-dominant  genie.  They  symbolize  his  me-  deserts,  fever  swamps,  dank  tropical  forests, 
chanical  faculties,  his  energy,  his  utter  mate-  tops  of  mountains.  Here  is  one — this  cheer- 
rialism.  They  expressed  and  symbolized  him  ful  one — that  Cox  of  Australia  found,  in 
to  me  until  this  day  when,  wishing  to  find  1905,  sunning  itself  on  a  tombstone  in  a 
him  in  a  relaxed  mood,  and  communicative  New  Guinea  graveyard.  He  had  to  nego- 
on  a  matter  of  public  concern,  I  had  gone  to  tiate  the  destruction  of  the  tomb  with  the  de- 
his  house  in  the  country.  “Now  that  you  scendants  of  the  dead  before  he  could  bring 
have  disturbed  me  with  business  at  my  the  plant  away  alive,  with  the  porphyry  to 
home,”  he  had  said,  “you  must  be  punished,  which  it  was  fastened.  It  took  months  and 
I  will  inflict  my  hobby  upon  you,  and  you  long,  learned  analyses  and  dissections  to 
will  never  recover.  Nobody  ever  does.”  determine  whether  it  was  actually  new,  for 
And  this  was  the  great  mechanist’s  hobby —  there  are  now  more  than  five  thousand 
the  collecting  and  breeding  of  the  most  deli-  descril^  varieties.  Nobody  could  say  it 
cate  flower  that  blows.  wasn’t  new.  So  at  Kew  Gardens,  where  the 

“  Nothing  in  art  and  nothing  else  in  nature,  christening  high  priest  of  Orchidia:  holds 
it  seems  to  me,  can  touch  them,”  he  declared  sway,  it  was  nam^  Dendrobium  Fascicula- 
with  fervency,  “Any  grace  of  form,  any  turn.  They  called  it  that  because  the  blooms 
lure  of  color,  any  fascination  of  character —  are  in  a  dense  bundle  of  bracts.  Fascicu- 
in  nothing  are  these  wrought  out  more  ex-  latum:  blooms  in  a  bundle.  You  see  how 
quisitely  than  in  the  orchid.  Poppies,  they  easy  a  memory  system  is  provided  in  or- 
say,  can  put  you  to  sleep;  an  orchid,  so  it’s  chidology!” 

said,  can  kill  with  its  fragrance.  As  for  Three  things,  one  gathered,  are  formidable 
beauty,  it  beats  ringed  daffodils,  lilies  of  the  about  the  orchid — its  pursuit,  which  is  often 
field,  red  pomegranate,  or  other  poetic  bios-  deadly;  its  exhalation,  which  is  delicious  but 
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sometimes  poisonous;  end  its  botanic  names, 
which  are  always  appalling,  as  you  read  them 
in  the  Orchid  Studbook. 

For  there  is  an  Orchid  Studbook,  just  as 
there  is  a  Thoroughbred  Studbook  and  a 
Hackney  Studbook  (and  Dog  and  Cat  and 
Poultry  Registers).  It  is  issu^  every  year  to 
show  for  homebred  varieties  the  line  of 
descent,  direct  and  collateral,  from  original 
wild  kinds.  The  originals  in  it  were  chiefly 
named  by  Dr.  Lindley,  former  head  of  Kew 
Gardens,  in  London.  His  process  was  not 
hard  and  fixed.  For  instance,  he  knew  a 
young  woman  called  Ada,  so  gallantly  named 
a  species  for  her.  After  reading  of  Caius 
Laelius,  he  designated  another  Laelia.  Den- 
drobium  is  the  name  of  one  genus;  Dr. 
Lindley  settled  upon  that  because  there 
is  a  Greek  word  somewhat  siifiilar  which 
indicates  “something  that  lives  in  a  tree.” 
It  might  refer  to  monkeys.  Odonto- 
glossum,  which  sounds  like  a  tooth  powder, 
means,  in  truth,  something  connected  with 
the  teeth.  The  genus  with  this  dental  name 
has  nothing  like  teeth.  Certain  hunters 
have  wanted  to  preserve  for  their  discoveries 
the  native  names.  Thus  there  was  a  “  Flower 
of  Mercy,”  of  Borneo,  but  it  had  to  be  dubbed 
Coelogyne  Lowii;  and  a  “Favorite  Saint”  of 
Guatemala,  one  of  the  daintiest  blooms  in 
the  world,  used  as  an  offering  at  religious 
shrines,  had  to  win  its  way  as  Cattelya 
Skinneri. 

My  host  continued,  indicating  a  wistful 
ivory  flower  of  chocolate  mottlings:  “It  was 
for  this  Amazonian  that  an  Englishman,  a 
Hunter  from  Saint  Albans,  perish^  miserably 
in  the  wilderness — ^half  eaten  up  by  ants  when 
his  guides,  in  fear  of  infection,  left  him  dying 
of  fever.  It  was  the  guides  who  brought  this 
orchid  out,  taking  it  from  his  last  camp. 
Isn’t  it  a  marvel?  Like  Omar — ‘I  sometimes 
think  that  never  blows  so  red  the  Rose  as 
where  some  buried  Caesar  bled.’” 

What  this  visit  to  the  orchid  house  of  the 
powerworks  engineer  did  for  me  was  to  give 
me  a  fancy  for  orchid  people.  I  began  to 
collect,  not  orchids  but  Orchid  Hunters. 

Only  by  the  law  of  opposites  can  you 
explain  the  attraction  of  the  ruggedest 
natures  toward  the  gentlest  and  frailest  of 
flowers. 

Neither  esthetic  nor  ascetic  persons  care 
for  orchids.  Poets  and  monks  like  the  coarsest 
flowers  and  the  grimmest  landscape.  Oscar 
Wilde’s  emblem  was  the  sunflower.  Monks 


choose  for  their  homes  desolate  wa.stes  or 
crags,  or  horrible  wildernesses  infested  by 
fierce  beasts. 

Chamberlain,  the  empire  builder;  Okuma, 
the  rabid  agitator;  Haggard,  author  of  violent 
and  creepy  romances;  E.  de  Rothschild,  the 
financier;  Kitchener,  the  warrior;  Ames,  the 
ploughmaker — these  are  great  names  in  the 
“who’s  who”  of  orchid  fanciers. 

Can  you  reconcile  the  hard-grained  cham¬ 
pion  of  tariff  and  empire  with  his  private 
enjoyment  of  dusting  one  flower’s  pollen 
on  another  to  observe  the  progeny  ?  Can  you 
image  the  bloody-fisted  victor  of  Omdurman 
as  an  amateur  gardener,  galloping  out  the 
Dum-Dum  Road  to  see  some  new  blooms 
got  by  Dooley  Chand?  Or  fancy  the  New 
Englander,  a  man  of  the  ploughshare,  using 
his  gains  to  collect  from  everywhere  weird 
little  exotics,  half  plant,  half  night-moth? 

Yet,  rough-fibered,  hard-tempered  as  they 
are,  contrast  these  Orchid  Fanciers  with  the 
Orchid  Hunter — him  who  seeks  orchids  in  the 
wilderness.  On  several  counts  he  “has  it  all 
over  them.”  To  them  the  orchid  is  but  a 
beguiling  hobby.  To  him  it  is  everything — 
battles,  wounds,  victories,  triumphs  ap¬ 
plauded,  achievements  blazoned. 

The  conservatory  dilettantes  simply  buy 
at  any  cost  what  the  Hunter  through  shifts 
and  wants  and  pains  procures.  Meanwhile 
he,  in  search  of  these  fragile  blooms,  ventures 
cheerfully  his  life.  This  is  the  way  of  those 
who  go  out  to  pursue  beauty — they  do  not 
care  what  the  price  nor  what  the  peril! 

Although  Fancier  and  Hunter  assume 
that  orchids  are  the  loveliest  of  created 
things,  they  are  not  brought  to  the  state  of 
infatuation  in  which  they  spend  immense 
sums  or  dare  great  pains  and  perils,  by  beauty 
alone.  Always,  besides  the  stake,  there  b 
the  game;  besides  the  object  of  desire,  there 
is  the  delight  of  the  pursuit. 

For  the  Hunter,  there  is,  first,  the  ex¬ 
plorer’s  impulse — the  need  to  go  seeking  for 
the  undiscovered.  To  me  he  has  become  more 
interesting  than  the  explorer.  It  is  entirely 
comprehensible  that  one  should  want  to  chart 
the  unmapped  spaces  of  the  earth  and  become 
an  F.  R.  G.  S.  and  get  his  name  in  every 
geography.  But  to  go  forth  into  miseries 
and  hardships  and  take  an  even  chance  at 
destruction  simply  to  pluck  a  pretty  fungus 
from  some  heart  of  darkness — you  may  won¬ 
der  if  there  is  not  some  madness  here.  If  so,  it 
is  a  madness  like  many  another.  Silent  and 
desolate  places  have  always  held  a  lure  for 
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adventurous  spirits.  The  Orchid  Hunter  is 
no  more  than  an  adventurer  plus  a  purpose. 
All  the  Hunter  expects  is  the  deafening  glory 
that  briefly  greets  him  when  he  has  brought 
at  last  from  hill,  swamp,  or  forest  an  “un¬ 
described”  variety. 

For  the  Fancier,  whom  fate  has  set  to  other 
forms  of  energy,  there  is  the  collector’s  fervor, 
the  glow  of  possessing  novelty  or  rarity;  and 
beyond  that,  the  breeder’s  sport  of  creating 
endless  variations  of  his  treasures  by  crossing 
one  with  another.  Dog  and  horse  lovers 
know  to  a  keen  degree  the  zest  of  this  last 
diversion — reproducing  and  mingling  in  off¬ 
spring  the  qualities  of  living  things  of  which 
one  is  fond.  It  yields,  it  seems,  a  fine  rapture; 
and  to  practice  it  has  been  called  “a  function 
that  is  semi-dinne.” 

Orchid  Hunters  are  mostly  English,  though 
some  are  French,  some  Belgian,  and  a  few 
American.  In  England  and  Belgium,  where 
orchids  are  a  vast  business,  grov;ers,  traders, 
and  collectors  have  their  own  hunters.  They 
send  them  to  Assam,  to  Borneo,  to  Burma, 
to  Malacca,  to  the  Philippines,  to  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  to  the  Andes,  up  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco,  down  through  Costa  Rica,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Nicaragua.  One  of  my  most  attractive 
specimens  (collected  from  a  botany  book) 
was  George  Ure  Skinner. 

His  early  ambition  was  to  go  to  sea. 
Having  a  grandfather  who  was  the  Primus 
of  Scotland,  so  roving  a  career  w’as  not 
permitted  him.  His  family  set  him  up  in 
business  at  Leeds.  Something  of  the  old 
spirit  drew  him  to  Guatemala.  There  he  took 
part  in  the  revolution  which  made  Carrera, 
in  the  fifties,  victor  of  the  capital.  With 
profits  from  starting  the  cultivation  and  export 
of  indigo  and  cochineal,  Skinner  made  long 
jaunts  into  the  forests.  Some  one  at  home 
suggested  that  he  forward  whatever  orchids 
he  came  upon.  At  once,  on  doing  this,  the 
flower  laid  its  spell  upon  him.  It  was  he  who 
discovered  the  Odontoglossums — the  “Cris- 
pum”  variety  of  which  is  now  supremest  in 
fashion  and  price. 

Presently,  his  hunts  beginning  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  business,  he  gave  up  his  business. 
He  carried  his  plants  to  England  himself, 
making  tw'enty  trips  across  the  Atlantic. 
Altogether,  before  yellow  fever  ended  him  at 
Panama,  he  had  added  to  Orchidise  a  hun¬ 
dred  species. 

Even  more  interesting  than  this  Hunter 
enthusiast  was  one  we  will  call  Meriweather — 


for  I’ve  forgotten  his  name.  He  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  vagabond — a  “belovM”  one.  He 
had  capacities  which  might  have  placed  him 
in  a  profitable  living.  He  might,  with  his 
experience,  have  settled  down  as  a  grower  or 
trader  of  orchids.  But  he  wouldn’t.  He 
went  forth  to  try  for  the  Lost  Orchid.  Not 
for  the  sake  of  reward;  rather  for  the  sake 
of  the  service.  Seven  times  had  he  been 
round  the  world.  Once  we  were  shipmates 
together.  It  was  not  long  ago  on  a  steamer 
from  New  York  to  Panama.  VVe  passengers 
had  merely  noticed  that,  like  those  whose 
complexions  told  that  they  were  natives  of 
the  tropics,  he  was  shriveling  and  contracting 
from  the  cold.  He  did  not  thaw  till  well  into 
the  Caribbean.  He  had  a  lean,  square  face, 
lined  with  trial,  gray,  with  that  touch  of 
saffron  which  is  the  ensign  of  victory  for  the 
Torrid  Zone. 

One  day,  wholly  unmufiled  at  last,  his 
wrinkles  ironed  out  somewhat  with  the  warm 
pressures,  he  sat  beside  me  in  the  smoking 
room.  He  was  bound  for  Panama,  orchid 
hunting,  and,  so  far  as  heard  from,  has  not 
yet  come  “out.” 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “orchid  hunting  is 
not  like  other  hunting.  In  other  hunting 
there  are  climaxes  all  the  way  from  the  first 
sign  of  sj)Oof  or  track,  throughout  the  stalking, 
up  to  the  moment  when  your  quarry  is 
sighted,  and  that  supreme  moment  when  you 
shoot  and  it  drop>s.  If  you  are  climbing 
unknown  mountains,  you  know  that  the  top 
is  there.  If  you  are  seeking  the  Pole,  you 
know  that  it’s  a  mere  matter  of  getting  just 
over  the  ninetieth  parallel  of  latitude  to  find  it. 
With  orchid  hunting  the  drama  is  mostly  in 
what  happ>ens  by  the  way,  physical  accidents 
of  deed  or  circumstance. 

“One  dramatic  moment  in  actual  orchid 
finding  was  when  Thunberg  and  Sonnerat  got 
for  the  first  and  last  time  some  of  the  lilac- 
blue  Disa  Longicomis  on  Table  Mountain  in 
Cap>e  Colony.  They  had  collected  scarlet 
Disa,  Disa  Melaleuca,  and  other  sorts;  but 
the  lilac  Disa  grew  in  one  spx>t  only,  on  a 
precipitous  high  rock.  To  climb  it  was  to 
hazard  one’s  life.  They  scaled  the  sheer  face 
of  the  rock,  having  scarcely  foothold  or  hand¬ 
hold.  At  the  very  limit  of  possible  ascent 
the  lilac  flowers  were  still  some  fifteen  feet 
above  reach.  Sonnerat  fixed  himself  on  the 
final  ledge,  scarcely  eight  inches  wide,  and 
Thunberg  mounted  gingerly  to  his  friend’s 
shoulders.  There  was  some  nerve  in  that. 
The  tremble  of  a  knee  would  have  unbal- 


KIN  TO  THE  LONG-LOST 
“  FAIRRIENEUM.” 
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Magdalena  River  that  he  could  not  entrust 
to  guides  to  ship  to  Mrs.  Wilson. 

“The  charm  of  hunting  is  the  charm  of 
chance.  .\  few  years  ago  I  went  to  Assam 
looking  for  the  Ix)st  Orchid.  I  had  a  clue 
that  the  original  had  come  from  somewhere 
in  the  Mikir  Hills,  and  that  did  give  more 
than  ordinary  point  and  direction  to  the 
journey.  But  it  was  a  large  order,  and  the 
countiywas  hostile,  and  I  failed.  When  I  got 
‘  out  ’  I  heard  that  it  had  taken  a  militar}-  expe¬ 
dition  to  Thibet  to  recover  the  Lost  Orchid.” 

You  may  know  that  stor\'.  It  begins  back  in 
1857  when  a  Liverjxx)!  man  named  Fairrie 
showed  a  new  sort  of  Cypripedium.  It  had 
come  to  him  from  Simons,  an  a|X)thecary  at 
Nowgong,  in  Assam  who,  practising  as  a  doc¬ 
tor,  had  been  able  to  go  scathless  amongst  fero¬ 
cious  tribes  in  the  Mikir  Hills.  Four  or  five 
years  after,  you  could  have  bought  slips  or  off¬ 
shoots  of  the  C\'pripedium  Fairrieneum  fora 
guinea.  By  and  by  it  wascosting  three  guineas ; 
and  then  in  a  few  years  quotations  ceased. 
The  name  disappeared  from  catalogues. 

By  1902  only  five  plants  were  left — not 
counting  the  homebr^  hybrid  named  for 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames  of  Massachusetts.  Four 
were  in  France,  in  the  Jardin  de  Luxembourg; 
onewasinEngland,intheconservatories  of  Sir 
T revor  Lawrence.  These  were  fast  declining, 
and  the  next  year  one  alone  in  the  known  world 
gave  forth  a  flower.  Despairingly,  Opoex,  the 
Luxembourg  gardener,  tried  to  breed  from  it; 
and  waited  in  ardent  and  hopeful  impatience. 


But  you  cannot  make  a  high-class,  decent  or¬ 
chid  germinate  itsown  pollen.  Thisorchidwas 
no  exception;  it  was  lient  on  race  suicide. 

In  such  a  plight  were  the  orchidists  when 
they  offered  $10,000  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  find  a  hale  and  virile  wild  specimen 
of  the  Cypripedium  Fairrieneum. 

England  had  long  desired  to  ojien  up  Thibet 
to  the  range  of  commerce.  Opjiortunity  did 
not  come  till  Russia  was  busy  with  war  in 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  Captain  Young- 
husband  was  hurriedly  despatched  by  the 
English  from  India  with  a  militarc’  force 
to  penetrate  to  the  sacred  city  of  Lassa. 
The  penetration  was  made  —  at  cost  of 
blood,  life,  and  trea.sure.  .\ttached  to  the 
expedition  was  G.  L.  Searight  of  Darjeel¬ 
ing,  surveyor  in  His  Majesty’s  serc’ice.  Be¬ 
ing,  like  many  Englishmen,  an  amateur  gar¬ 
dener,  he  botanized  along  the  way ;  and 
one  afternoon,  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level,  he  came  upon  the  Lost  Orchid. 

He  sent  a  thousand  plants  back  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  by  a  native,  to  be  examined.  News  of 
this  reached  England.  Indian  botanists 
verified  the  specimens  as  the  long- vanished 
Fairrieneum.  That  news,  also,  was  cabled  to 
Europe.  “Events,”  commented  the  Orchid 
Review  excitedly,  “follow  each  other  with 
such  startling  rapidity  as  to  make  one 
almost  breathless!”  These  events  —  the 
arrival,  the  testing,  and  the  decision  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  find — produced 
among  the  a  tremendous  sensation. 

Indeed,  among  orchidists,  the  historic  expe- 
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(lition,  even  the  Russo-Japanese  war  itself,  tlic  Southern  ('ross  was  liftinf;  and  the  twin 
will  be  chiefly  memorable  for  having  le<l  to  screws  were  trembliii}'  and  [)awin}f  us  for- 
the  reclamation  of  this  little  "  lady’s  slipjjer.  ”  ward,  Meriweather  told  me  of  his  latest 
When  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  hunt.  It  is  not  a  pretty  story,  this  narrative 
Searight’s  plants  arrived  in  London,  they  of  a  trip  up  the  Orinoco,  but  you  may  under¬ 
brought  $2,750 — and  $10,000  reward  besides.  stand  orchid  ])eople  better  if  you  read  it: 

.\t  this  rate  Mr.  Searight’s  discovery  must  “It  began  unluckily”  said  he.  “I  took  a 

have  yielded  him  near  $25,400  —  and  not  partner,  because  I’d  learned  that  the  dark 

one  of  the  plants  yet  in  bUxim.  places  of  earth  are  hard  U]K)n  a  man  by  him¬ 

self.  I  met  him  at  Port  of  Spain,  and  he  was 
One  gorgeous  night  on  the  fantail,  when  eager  for  the  adventure  because  he  had  just 
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absconded  from  a  British  mercantile  house 
in  Havana,  and  the  Orinoco  sounded  to  him 
like  a  haven. 

“  We  hired  a  few  nefjroes.  Our  real  guides 
we  would  pick  up  at  Angostura.  One  day 
while  waiting  for  the  stores  to  be  packed,  I 
t(X)k  my  partner  out  to  show  him  what  an 
orchid  was. 

“Near  the  Pitch  Lake  I  saw  one  in  a 
tree,  and  ordered  one  of  the  negro  boys 
to  shin  up  and  get  it.  He  wouldn’t.  \ 
deadly  snake  dwelt  in  that  tree,  he  declared. 
He  was  afraid,  .\fraid  of  snakes!  Nice, 
efficient,  helpful  lx)y  to  take  into  tropical 
forests,  wasn’t  he? 

“It  was  insulK)rdination  before  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  even  started.  So  I  cuffed  him 
and  handed  him  my  hunting  knife.  ‘  Bring 
down  that  flower  and  also  the  snake’s  head,’ 
I  ordered;  and  whining,  trembling,  he  went 
up  the  trunk.  He  was  detaching  the  orchid 
from  where  it  clung,  when  a  thing  like  a 
s|)ear,  as  black  as  his  own  skin,  suddenly 
struck  at  the  Ijoy’s  wrist.  He  screamed  with 
terror,  and,  toppling  down,  writhed  pitiably 
with  pain.  He  died — and  I  felt  a  gkxjm 
settle  on  my  spirits. 

“  Well,  at  Angostura,  we  took  rafts  and  six 
guides  upstream.  First  one  guide  died  of 


fever;  then  another  was  bitten  by  poisonous 
insects.  One  fell  in  with — or  into — an  alli¬ 
gator.  We  needed  meat,  and  the  skin  was 
worth  a  good  deal,  so,  half  in  revenge,  half  of 
necessity,  we  went  out  and  plugged  holes  in 
the  monster.  When  the  guides  cut  it  open, 
they  stoo{)ed  and  drew  things  out — the  bones 
and  the  cotton  clothes  of  the  guide  this  canni¬ 
bal  reptile  had  swallowed.  The  very  knot 
was  still  in  his  sarong.  Oh,  don’t  squirm. 
This  is  orchid  hunting. 

“  We  had  three  guides  left  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  when,  paddling  along  one  day 
where  the  vines  overreached  and  let  snaky 
tendrils  draggle  down,  we  came  to  a  fifty-yard 
clearing.  We  saw  there  the  sides  of  three 
canoes,  half  smothered  with  rapid-growing 
vegetation,  and  fifteen  hundr^  alligator 
skins,  well  salted,  but  decaying.  Hanging 
to  the  roof  of  what  had  been  a  kind  of  lean-to 
were  a  hundred  orchid  plants — withered  and 
dead.  On  the  floor  lay  two  rusty  rifles  and 
two  skeletons.  Out  by  the  ashy  |)lace  where 
the  fire  had  been,  was  a  third  skeleton.  Up 
between  its  ribs  were  cheerfully  growing  some 
gay  weeds. 

“Death  had  caught  the  two  hunters  and 
their  servant  just  as  they  were  ready  to  go 
‘out’  with  a  fortune  in  skins  alone — [)erha|)s 
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another  in  orchids. 

There  was  no 
money  in  their 
])ockets.  What  had 
happened  was 
plain  enouj^h. 

H  unters  somet  i  mes 
carry  as  much  as 
$30,000  or  $50,000 
on  an  e.xfiedition 
that  may  last  two 
or  three  years.  J 

Often  their  guides  ^ 

and  ixirters  get  it;  S 

and  the  hunters  are  S 

never  '  heard  from  Hi 

hy  those  who  sent  W 

them.  g 

“Seeing  those  h 

hones,  my  jiartner  g 

wanted  to  turn  ^ 

hack.  We  had 
found  few  orchids. 

'I'he  rare  ones  and 
the  unknown  ones 
were  still  heyond. 

We  quarreled ;  hut 
because  he  was  a 
coward  and  a  coistril,  I  \ 
able  to  com|iel  him  to  go  on. 
T  wo  more  of  our  guides  died, 
leaving  us  but  one  out  of  six. 
It  was  on  that  day  that  I 
found  my  new  Dendrohium 
Chrysolo.xum,  but  the  thrill 
was  brief,  for  my  partner 
was  bitter.  Success  is  noth¬ 
ing  without  a  sharer. 

“It  was  shorter  now  to  cut 
across  lots  north  toward  Ca¬ 
racas  than  to  float  back  down 
the  river.  So  we  divided  the 


duflle  in  three  parts, 
and  each  carried  his 
share. 

“My  partner  soon 
ceased  to  speak  to 
me — he  had  a  stat- 
ue-of-brass  way  of 
keeping  silent  that 
exasperated  me,  for 
I’m  a  social  animal. 
.\s  I  knew  no  Span¬ 
ish,  I  could  not  talk 
to  the  guide  as  my 
partner  could.  lie 
would  laugh  in  a 
hard  way,  and  often 
I  gathered  that  he 
was  telling  the 
guide  that  I  was  a 
‘loony  orchid 
chaser,’  and  that  I 
had  brought  all  their 
troubles  upon  them. 

“I  slept  very  little 
for  fear  they  would 
desert  me  in  the 
night.  I  followed 
in  their  tracks,  not 
trusting  them  to  be  behind 
my  back.  You’ve  heard  of 
the  terrible  tempers  men  de¬ 
velop  in  Polar  exfieditions. 
It’s  not  as  people  say — 
something  in  the  great  icy 
loneliness  and  cold  that  does 
it.  It’s  the  same  in  the 
tropics.  Men  grow  savage 
when  there  are  only  a  few 
together,  detached  from  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  silence. 
The  jeers  and  mockeries 
and  complainings  of  my 
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companions  pot  on 
my  nerves.  I  had 
to  keep  a  cool  hand 
on  myself  not  to 
strangle  them  lx)th. 

“We  came  u|X)n 
a  spear  sticking  out 
of  the  earth,  joint¬ 
ing  toward  us.  The 
guide  and  I  knew 
the  sign.  We  were 
approaching  the 
territorv'  of  hostile 
tribes,  and,  having 
seen  us,  they  had 
left  this  warning. 

Not  to  res|)ect  it 
meant  death.  We 
had  to  make  a  wide 
detour — my  |)artner 
raging  and  lollow- 
ing  imprecations  to 
the  sky. 

“In  some  low 
Hatlandsnext  morn¬ 
ing,  before  the  mist 
had  cleared,  I  stoy)- 
j)ed  to  try  to  cover 
my  feet  with  a  cloth,  to  kee|>  the  rank  grass 
from  cutting  them.  My  shoes  had  fallen 
to  pieces.  My  watchful  partner  saw  well 
what  I  had  stopyjed  to  do,  but  did  not  halt. 
When  I  looked  up  again,  neither  he  nor  the 
guide  was  in  sight.  I  was  alone.  Royal  jjalms 
waved  alx)ve  the  savanna;  gra.ss  grew  high, 
and  a  thin  fog  shut  me  in  from  alx)ve. 

“I  shouted  and  in  a  ])anic  started  fonvard 
the  way  I  was  facing.  1  shoute<l  all  the 
morning.  When  the  sun  had  absorlje<l  the 
fog,  I  saw  no  one;  but  late  in  the  afternoon 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  companions,  and — 
so  they  could  not  elude  me — fairly  crej>t  uj) 
to  them. 

“‘If  I  knew  a  word  of  Spani.sh,  you  d - 

outlaw,’  I  said  to  my  |)artner,  ‘I’d  kill  you 
lK)th  on  the  s|)ot.  But  I  need  you  till  we  get 
back  to  civilization.’ 

“From  then  on  my  gun  was  not  out  of 
my  hands.  The  hate  I  had  for  that  man 
was  awful.  .■Ml  day,  all  night,  my  mind 
whirled  as  it  went  over  the  detestable  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  character. 

“  Well,  we  came  to  a  town.  In  a  room  in 
the  hotel  I  spread  out  all  our  belongings — 
knives,  pistols,  rifles,  ammunition,  clothes, 
a  few  tins  of  food,  and  $7.50  in  money.  I 
snatched  up  a  pistol  quickly  and  covered  him. 


He  sank  on  his 
knees  and  cringed. 
‘Now,  you  scoun¬ 
drel,’  I  said,  ‘I  am 
going  to  treat  you 
fair.  r.n  going  to 
treat  you  better  than 
any  miserable  sin¬ 
ner  on  this  earth 
ever  treated  an¬ 
other.  I’m  going 
to  give  you  every¬ 
thing  e.\cept  the 
orchid  I’ve  brought 
through,  and  Si. 50 
and  my  jiistol.  .-Vll 
the  hell  I’m  going 
to  jirovide  for  you 
is  to  let  you  live!’ 

“  So  I  shoved  the 
other  things  over  to 
him,  and  he  began 
to  blublier.” 

The  Orchid 
Hunter  stojijied  and 
knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  jiijie;  then 
he  arose  suddenly 
and  said:  “I  think  I’ll  go  below  and  turn  in.” 

His  dreams  may  have  been  grewsome.  In 
the  morning  he  seemeil  to  seek  to  be  soci¬ 
able;  so  I  asked  him  what  he  had  got  for  the 
orchid  he  saved  from  the  trip. 

thousand  guineas  from  Joe  Chamber- 
lain,”  he  answered.  “It  didn’t  pay  exjjenses. 
But  if  I  were  after  money,”  he  remarked, 
“  I  wouldn’t  be  hunting.  I’d  be  trading  and 
breeding.” 

Of  the  tyjie  of  Orchid  Hunter  who  makes 
the  change  from  hunting  to  breeding  there 
are  several  varieties.  One  of  these  was 
Sir  Hugh  Low. 

Sir  Hugh  came  of  “the  old  horticultural 
stock  of  Clapton,”  and  the  change  from 
hunting  to  brewing  was  natural.  His  flower- 
growing  father  got  him  appointed  to  the 
East  India  Company  and  thought  him  nicely 
settled  in  practical  business.  On  the  way  out 
the  young  man  flung  over  the  apjxiintment 
and  joined  Rajah  Brooke  in  Borneo,  there 
combining  government  service  with  botanic 
exploration — carrx'ing  through  jungles  and 
uplands  one  mailed  fist  for  diplomacy  and 
the  Queen,  and  one  open  hand  outreaching 
for  orchids. 

He  slept  with  his  Malay  bodyguard,  in 
the  bottom  of  a  thirty-six-foot  canoe — the 
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better  to  evade  the  alligators.  He  held  levees 
in  villages  to  give  “business  talk”  to  the 
chiefs  of  Dyak  tribes.  One  tribe  gave  him 
a  feast.  “  I  walked  to  it  on  gongs,”  he  writes, 
“and  other  musical  instruments  placed  for 
the  purpose,  to  a  couch  spread  with  cloths 
and  covered  with  a  scarlet  canojw.”  Once, 
following  a  path  that  led  to  interesting  flow¬ 
ers,  Sir  Hugh  came  upon  “pits  dug  in  the 
earth  for  working  diamonds.”  They  were 
perfectly  good  pits  containing  |)erfectly  good 
diamonds,  but  Sir  Hugh  did  not  tarry.  He 
was  in  quest  of  orchids. 

Then  there  is  E.  S. 

Rand  —  Rand  of  Para. 

His  father,  too,  had  been 
a  home-staying  horticul¬ 
turist  (well  known  near 
Boston  years  ago).  After 
voyaging  several  times 
on  the  .\mazon,  from 
Para  in  Brazil  to  Pebas 
in  Peru  —  two  thousand 
miles  of  hunting — Rand 
at  last  settled  at  Para  to 
develop,  multiply,  and 
trade  .\mazonian  species 
— Cata.setums,  (longores, 

Roderiguezias,  Epiden- 
drums,  Oncidiums, 

Galeachas.  Trained 
natives  fetch  the  plants 
to  him;  and  hepa,sses  his 
days  in  wiring  them  to 
orange  and  sa|HKlilla 
trees,  fastening  the  choicer 
kinds  to  bare  woorl 
blocks  and  hanging  them 
on  verandas  or  rail  fences; 
then  waiting  and  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  blooms — as 
calm  as  a  Buddha  with  his 
lotus.  Once  in  a  while, 
when  the  less  hardy  plants 
for  market  cannot  travel  alone,  he  goes  to  New 
York.  Even  with  his  care  the  voyage  for  them 
is  rather  disastrous.  Last  time  he  hired  a 
special  stateroom  for  some  fifty  plants,  had 
it  suitably  heated,  and  attended  their  capri¬ 
cious  wants  himself.  Mostly  they  slept — 
orchids  usually  sleep  when  being  transported 
—wired  in  a  cradle  kept  in  a  room  of 
their  native  temperature  and  humidity. 
From  Hatteras  north  their  sleep  deepen^ 
and  they  grew  fainter.  Forty  of  them  never 
woke  up  again. 

That  made  the  survivors  more  valuable. 


and  Rand  probably  did  not  lose  much,  for 
there’s  something  of  a  market  in  the  States. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  of  I’hiladelphia  (she 
and  Mrs.  Tuttle  of  Naugatuck,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  Mrs.  T.  Fielden  of  Tadcaster, 
Fmgland,  are  about  the  only  well-known 
women  Orchid  Fanciers  in  the  world)  is 
continually  increasing  her  possessions. 
She  began  by  purchasing  the  A.  R.  Smith 
and  the  Erastus  Corning  collections,  the 
latter  of  which  was  gathered  at  an  e.xpense 
of  $500,000  for  four  thousand  plants. 

Best  of  the  other 
.American  collections  are 
those  of  Daniel  S.  Brown, 
at  Kirkwoorl,  Missouri, 
which  ranks  with  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Belgian  collec¬ 
tions,  and  is  especially 
strong  in  the  larger  and 
rarer  Cypripediums ; 
Miss  Ames,  at  North 
Easton,  Massachusetts; 
J.  E.  Rothwell,  at  Brook¬ 
line,  which  is  all  of  one 
variety ;  the  Windsor 
estate,  at  Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts;  Orson 
A.  Miller,  at  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  who 
lately  lost  by  fire  four 
thousand  plants  valued 
at  $7,300,  including  a 
C’attelya  Trjena  Alba 
worth  $1,000;  C.  G.  Roe- 
bling,  at  Trenton,  which 
contains  numerous  varie¬ 
ties;. A.  Moor,  at  Hacken- 
•sack,  remarkable  for  its 
Cattelyas;  Helen  Gould, 
at  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
which,  while  without 
great  rarities,  hasthecom- 
moner  flowering  varieties. 
The  White  House  is  now  and  then  a  purchaser. 
Lately  it  received  as  a  gift  from  Alanuel  de 
A’riarte  of  Manila  a  suf)erb  lot  of  Philippine 
orchids.  For  transi)orting  them  across  the 
continent  a  special  car  was  chartered. 

The  great  orchid  mart  is  London.  Prices 
there  are  always  in  guineas,  which  is  the  most 
distinguished  way  of  paying  that  there  is. 
You  experience  the  luxury  of  throwing  away 
a  shilling  in  even.-  pound.  Look  into  Lon¬ 
don  orchid  catalogues  and  reports,  and  you 
will  gain  a  new  sense  of  the  money  value  of 
beauty  that  endures  for  a  fortnight  or  so  a 
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year.  If  you  lia<l  <|uitc  an  ordinary  orchid 
collec  tion  you  could  take  up  one  of  the  better 
bulbs  that  had  flowered  prettily  and  go  out 
and  buy,  with  the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  a 
jieachblow  vase,  a  high-|)owered  touring  car, 
or  a  reasonably  safe  and  sane  balloon. 

I.«ndon  auction  knockdowns  recently  ran 
from  si.xty  guineas  to  290  and  340  guineas, 
and  so  on,  and  the  highest  price,  875  guineas 
($4,500),  was  not  for  a  wild,  but  for  a  garden, 
hybrid,  an  Odontoglossum  Crispum  “Roger 
Sander.”  \V.  Thom|)son,  of  Walton  (irange, 
Staffordshire,  realized  from  si.\ty  to  360 
guineas  (or  from  about  $314  to  Si,88o  each) 
for  bulbs  of  “duplicates”  in  his  collection. 
Last  year  a  garden  hybrid  Cypri|)edium  went 
for  the  equivalent  of  $1,500;  and  a  Brussels 
buyer  paid  $4,360  for  a  wild  Cooksonia' 
Crispum.  Count  .\p|)onyi  of  Budai)est 
paid  $5,000  to  a  \  enezuelan  for  one  of  a 
species  so  gigantic  that  oxen  were  retjuired  to 
convey  it  and  the  section  of  tree  to  which  it 
was  attached.  Because  a  Cattelya  had  a 
violet  blue  corolla  instead  of  the  violet  rose 
corolla  of  its  sjHKies,  its  price  lea])ed  $250. 
For  the  Pittianum  of  the  H.  T.  Pitt  collection, 
a  small  plant,  the  high  bid  was  $6,000. 
.Mr.  Pitt  himself  paid  $6,500  for  the  cele¬ 
brated  im}X)rted  Persimmon  Crispum.  This 
had  l>een  lK)ught  in  o|)en  market,  l)efore 
flowering,  for  thirty-six  cents.  It  is  the  plant 
that  has  demonstratt*d  how  it  can  bloom 
that  costs  dear.  For  the  sjx)tted  Crispum 
“Frederic  Sander,”  Mr.  Pitt,  after  seeing 
the  bloom,  paid  2,000  guineas — nearly 
$10,500. 

These  are  just  public,  not  private  prices, 
and  were  paid  mainly  because  of  the  spots  on 
the  blooms,  notwithstanding  crispums  in 
utmo.st  purity  of  breed  are  white:  s|X)ts  are 
signs  of  individuality.  Many  times  higher 
than  ])rices  here  recorded  is  the  value  of 
orchids  not  on  the  market.  Baron  Schnxlcr's 
Apiatum  spotted  Crispum, 
which  ranks  higher  among 
flowers  than  the  Kohinoor 
among  diamonds — it  iscalled, 
in  fact,  “  The  Cullinan  of 
flowers”  —  is  peerless,  and, 
therefore,  not  to  be  a(>praised 
even  in  terms  of  guineas. 

There  would,  I  gathered  from 
various  conversations,  need 
to  be  a  new  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  more  precious  than  we 
have,  to  express  the  worth 
of  this  bit  of  fungus. 


Since  ( )rchid  Fanciers  have  iKHome  breed 
ers  of  domesticate<l  s|)ecimens,  hybridists 
rather  than  collectors,  it  is  lietween  them  and 
the  Hunters  par  nobile  jratrum  no  more — the 
old  respectful,  sentimental,  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tion  has  become  strained;  indeed,  all  but 
broken.  Those  who  are  rivals  for  profit 
may  be  friends;  those  who  are  so  for  praise, 
never. 

Quiet  jiersons  who  dwell  far  from  the 
maddening  combats  and  comjietitions  of 
Ijotany  and  horticulture,  can  hardly  com¬ 
prehend  the  fratricidal  strife,  the  bitter  revo¬ 
lution,  that  is  brewing.  Such  catastrophies 
are  always  jirecedetl  by  ])olite  discussions. 
In  this  crisis  the  question  is  raised;  “Is  it 
the  intrinsic  lieauty  of  flower  and  form  that 
gives  an  orchid  value?”  Well,  if  you  answer 
“yes”  to  that,  you  pave  the  way  for  this 
assertion:  “The  future  of  the  orchid  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  hybridists,  and  to  their  work 
there  is  no  finality.” 

Theirs  is  the  “function  that  is  semi¬ 
divine.”  Homebred  seedlings  are  usur|)ing 
the  place  of  those  im|)orted  from  the  wilds; 
and  many  s|)ecies  have  been  “raised  true.” 
Many  cu>uai  crossings  effected  by  winds  and 
birds  can  be  interjireted  and,  after  some 
study,  copie<l  by  a  gardener’s  grimy  hands. 
As  in  the  case  of  oranges  and  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  the  hybridizers  exjiect  soon  to  leave 
nature  far  Iwhind.  This  is  the  law  of  evolu¬ 
tion  as  accelerated  by  science  and  by  the  sad 
circumstance  that  nothing  is  sacred  against 
the  commercial  impulse  to  meet  every  demand 
with  a  sujiply.  In  the  words  of  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard,  who  is  a  Fancier:  “For  Orchidists  yet 
unliorn  there  is  a  glorious  future!  What  now 
costs  many  guineas  will  l>e  obtaineil  for 
shillings!” 

When  that  time  comes,  the  occupation  of 
the  Hunters  will  Ik;  gone. 

The  reason  why  cross-fertilizing  has  not 
sooner  given  the  Hunters  their 
coiigc  is  that  it  takes  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  for 
the  seed  to  rij)en,  then  three 
months  tor  it  to  sprout,  then 
from  five  to  ten  years  for  the 
I)lant  to  yield  a  flower.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  the  hybridist 
indulges  in  all  the  hopes  of 
anticipation,  is  subject  to  all 
the  fears  and  anxieties  of  sus¬ 
pense.  The  jx)llen  may  not 
seed ;  the  seed  may  not  sprout ; 
the  sprout  may  die  of  fog. 
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cold,  or  inattention.  Hardier  than  varieties 
that  shift  for  themselves  in  “  fever  swamp, 
blistering  desert,  or  dank  forest,”  home 
hybrids,  nevertheless,  are  like  the  literary 
heroines  of  a  century  ago,  who  wilted  at  a 
look,  fainted  at  a  word,  perished  from  a  slight. 
And  when,  at  last,  perhaps,  the  hybrid  does 
bloom,  it  may  be  “nothing  worth.” 

From  the  Orchid  Studbook  you  may,  as 
racing  people  used  to  say,  “dope  out”  the 
strains  and  influences  that  give  the  most 
winners.  You  will  conclude  from  it  that 
mongrels  are  caused  by  indiscriminate 
crossing;  that  the  finest  varieties  judiciously 
mated  produce  the  prize  offspring.  As  with 
horses,  so  with  orchids:  shape  and  confor¬ 
mation  and  texture  from  the  father — the 
pollen  parent;  color,  markings,  etc.,  from 
the  mother — the  seed  parent.  It  seems  that 
Laelio  Cinnabarina  makes  an  unsatisfactory 
mother.  Her  seed,  by  the  same  token,  ger¬ 
minates  so  freely  that  her  children  are  legion. 
They  are  defective.  Their  lips  will  not  open 
properly;  they  are  altogether  “flabby  and 
spidery.”  All  that  recommends  them  is  their 
color,  a  rare  and  pleasant  bronzy  yellow. 

Interesting  results  may  be  achieved,  it  is 
true,  in  hybridizing.  More  or  less  by  acci¬ 
dent  they  may  be  beautiful.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Orpet  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  Mr.  Mead 
of  Orviedo,  Florida,  some  pollen  from  an 
orchid  whose  exact  typ)e  he  did  not  know. 
Fertilizing  with  this  pollen  a  hybrid  by 
Cattelya  Trianae  Virginalis  out  of  Laelio 
Anceps  Alba,  Mr.  Mead  waited  to  see  what 
sort  of  mongrel  would  come  forth.  What 
finally  issued  and  bloomed  was  “a  charming 
variety  of  Laelio  Cattelya,  with  a  delicate 
flush  just  perceptible,  and  a  few  slender  lines 
in  the  throat.” 

Such  eugenics,  with  one  parent  unknown, 
are  not  considered  scientific;  they  are  too 
much  like  the  ways  of  the  wild,  of  which  my 
friend  Meriweather,  the  Hunter,  told  one 
sultry  night: 

“One  variety  of  orchid  shoots  its  pollen 
as  from  a  gun.  Another  secures  a  fly  in  a 
trap  and  does  not  release  him  till  his  flutter- 
ings  have  powdered  him  thoroughly  with 
pollen.  Generally  the  process  is  prettier: 
Clinging  to  a  branch  overhanging  some  slow- 
gliding  river  is  an  orchid,  ripe  and  full.  One 
or  two  alligators  have  moored  themselves  by 
the  bank  like  logs  in  a  backwater.  The  forest 
is  clamorous  with  singing  and  chatter  and 
with  the  whir  of  wings.  Moving  plumes 
make  transient  brightness  where  the  vibrating 


tropical  sunshine  strikes  through.  You  are  in 
a  boat,  drifting;  and  forth  from  the  forest 
comes  darting,  straight  as  a  bullet,  a  hum¬ 
ming  bird. 

“You  see  him  stop,  in  mid  career,  and 
hover  over  the  flower.  If  you  are  very  close 
you  see  the  flower’s  stamen  tremble  with 
welcome,  press  forward,  and  feverishly  dust 
the  body  of  this  little  visitor  with  pollen.  He 
draws  away  and  darts  for  another  orchid,  and 
upon  this  the  wind  of  his  quick  wings  blows 
some  of  the  pollen.  All  orchids  are  her¬ 
maphrodite — male  and  female  in  one;  and  if 
the  blossom  last  visited  is  of  the  same  or 
a  related  genus,  the  train  will  be  laid  for 
another  wonder  of  creation;  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  by  and  by  of  a  variety  perhaps  new, 
upon  which  some  Hunter,  discouraged  and 
fever-smitten,  will  happen. 

“He  will  carry  it  down  to  the  coast  and 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  where  great  personages  will  put 
up  their  monocles  to  marvel,  and  the  judges 
will  decide  that  it  is  a  curious  offspring  of 
some  chance  union,  and  the  Hunter  will  get 
a  medal,  and  a  lot  of  praise  in  the  Orchid 
Review^ 

After  this,  it  is  all  very  well  if  Mr.  Veitch, 
the  professional  grower,  obtains  a  new  and 
graceful  artificial  hybrid  by  Epidendrum 
Radicans  out  of  Sophronitis  Grandiflora. 
All  very  well  if  the  amateur,  the  Rt.  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain,  M.  P.,  of  Highbur}’,  Birming¬ 
ham,  has  crossed  a  Cattelya  Minerva  with  a 
Laelio  Cattelya  Clive  and  shows  as  a  result 
a  healthy  bloom  of  fairy  grace.  But  God 
made  the  wilderness  and  glaziers  made  the 
conservatories;  and  one  may  prefer  the 
humming  bird  to  the  grimy  hand  of  a 
gardener,  or  even  to  the  white  fingers  of  a 
builder  of  empire,  as  an  agency  in  the 
“function  that  is  semi-divine.” 

As  between  Fanciers  and  Hunters  in  the 
threatening  revolution,  one  must  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Hunters. 

Stars,  garters,  medals,  embroideries,  cas¬ 
tles,  earldoms,  wealth,  have  been  dealt  by 
fortune  to  the  Fanciers  for  achievements  in 
their  given  occupations.  To  them  the  orchid 
is  but  a  toy,  a  pastime,  to  take  up  after  the 
serious  business  of  soldiering,  screw-turning, 
Yankee  -  baiting,  engineering,  banking, 
plough-casting,  or  what  not. 

But  to  the  Hunters  it  is  wholly  the  serious 
business  of  life.  The  nearest  any  have  come 
to  beatification  was  when  their  names  were 
attached  to  their  discoveries.  These  instances 
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are  few.  Only  those  Hunters  have  won  a 
competence  who,  like  Low,  and  the  Sander 
boys,  and  Rand  of  Pari,  gave  up  hunting 
and  evolved  into  growers  for  the  trade.  To 
the  rest  it  has  been  toils  and  travails  in  an 
unseen  world,  defeats  and  sicknesses  amongst 
hostile  natives  and  hostile  nature;  conquests, 
heroisms,  and  martyrdoms.  Dozens  have 
died  for  the  flower. 

Of  course,  the  Hunters  will  resist  the 
hybridizing  with  all  their  force  and  all  their 
idealism.  They  will  say  that  no  gardener’s 
hand  can  produce  at  will  the  beautiful  results 
that  have  come  from  accidental  unions  in 


primeval  forests.  They  will  hold  that  “from 
no  single  alliance  came  the  wondrous  pattern 
of  the  most  enchanting  species — the  strange 
mottlings  of  red  and  purple,  cinnamon  and 
chocolate.”  Far  back  in  time  were  those 
dynasties  founded,  which,  crossed  and  inter¬ 
crossed,  and  subject  to  odd  contacts,  often 
between  princes  and  peasants — yielded  at 
last  the  living  royal  representatives  of 
to-day. 

Making  things  cheap  isn’t  everything;  it 
is  sometimes  well  to  have  them  go<xl. 

And,  anyway,  I’m  collecting  Orchid  Hunt¬ 
ers,  not  orchids. 


THE  SPECTACULAR  SUICIDE  OF 
SLOTHFUL  SLACK 

By  PORTER  EMERSON  BROWNE 

Illustrations  by  Horace  Taylor 


I  WAS  lonely  that  night;  and  he  looked 
like  a  gregarious  soul.  So,  although 
there  were  several  vacant  benches  at  hai^, 
I  seated  myself  beside  him. 

The  granted  request  for  a  match  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  remark  or  two  anent  the  weather; 
thence  we  drifted,  as  men  will,  into  conversa¬ 
tion;  and  at  length  the  talk  shifted  to  religion, 
therefrom  to  undertaking,  and  finally  to  sui¬ 
cide — scarcely  a  cheerful  topic,  but  one 
fraught  with  great  possibilities  for  discussion. 

“There  are  those  that  hold,”  said  my  vis- 
ihvis,  “  that  the  man  who  commits  suicide  is 


a  coward.  Others  again  maintain  that  he 
is  a  brave  man.  Still  others  assert  the  self- 
destroying  party  to  be  afliicted  with  pigeons 
in  his  cupola.  But  my  experience  has 
shown  me  that  there  are  them  who  come 
without  the  |>ales  of  either  of  them  three 
categories.  ...  I  don’t  suppose  you 
ever  happened  to  hear  of  Slothful  Slack,  did 
you?” 

I  had  not. 

“This  Slothful  Slack  person,”  resumed 
my  companion,  “I  met  up  with  some  ten 
year  ago,  and  he  put  a  new  wrinkle  into  the 
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suicide  game  that  I’ve  never  seen  doopli- 
cated  before  or  since.  Perhaps  you’d  care 
to  hear  about  him?” 

I  would;  and  I  so  stated. 

“Well,”  said  my  bench  mate,  taking  the 
band  from  the  cigar  that  I  had  given  him 
and  carefully  placing  it  in  his  coat  pocket, 
“it  happened  that  at  this  juncture  of  which 
I  speak,  I  had  just  blowed  in  from  the 
mountains,  where  I  had  located  a  claim  that 
I  had  been  able  to  unload  on  the  second  son 
of  a  decayed  dynasty  for  the  sum  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  cash.  The  forty- 
eight  thousand  aforesaid  had  lasted  me  and 
certain  friends  who  mostly  seemed  to  come 
in  pairs  just  twenty-four  hours;  and  you 
must  admit  that  was  going  some  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  potent  fact 
that  I  was  operating  in  an  adolescent  burg 
which  had  no  stock  exchange,  or  even  a  pool 
room,  and  to  which  panic  was  a  stranger. 
To  save  my  life  I  couldn’t  tell  you  the  man¬ 
ner  of  that  money’s  departure,  for  I  didn’t 
keep  a  cash  account.  But  I  vaguely  recol¬ 
lect  sundry  crude  but  effective  devices  com¬ 
monly  but  erroneously  known  as  games  of 
chance,  and  I  have  some  slight  recollection 
of  trying  to  knock  brakemen  off  passing 
freight  trains  by  chucking  toW  eagles  at 
them.  Also,  I  can  faintly  recall  a  small  bon¬ 
fire  that  I  constructed  out  of  treasury  notes 
of  large  denominations  under  a  roan  broncho 
with  ideas  of  his  own  and  a  .sedentary  dis¬ 
position. 

“However,  be  that  as  it  may,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  I  came  to,  setting  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  Palace  Hotel  with  a  mouth  tasting 
like  a  fresh-laid  concrete  sidewalk  and  noth¬ 
ing  in  my  stomach  but  a  pain,  while  old 
R.  E.  Morse  sat  beside  me  hy|)erdermically 
injecting  into  my  shrinking  form  great  gobs 
of  dull,  dank,  deadly  despair.  Blue?  Wow! 
Wow!  A  kitten  in  a  bag  going  down  for 
the  twenty-seventh  time  would  ’a’  been 
debonair  compared  with  yours  trooly.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  that  I’d  given  my  gun  away  to 
a  six-weeks-old  baby  to  cut  its  teeth  on,  I 
believe  I’d  have  found  dire  use  for  it  right  there. 

“  I  was  just  wondering  if  I  could  get  per¬ 
mission  from  the  clerk  to  go  up  on  the  piazza 
roof  and  fall  oflF  on  my  head,  when  my  in- 
digoesque  reflections  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  large,  ornate  individual  clad 
with  all  the  dun  and  shrinking  timidity  of  an 
aurora  borealis. 

“‘Excuse  me,’  he  says,  approaching  bash¬ 
fully,  ‘but  are  you  Turbulent  Thompson?’ 


“  I  reflected  deeply  before  1  answered. 

“‘I  believe  so,’  I  returned.  ‘I  was  last 
night,  I  know.’ 

“‘Ah!’  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
‘At  last  I  have  found  you!’ 

“‘I’m  sorry,  old  man,’  I  says,  ‘but  my 
Santy  Claus  specialty  was  taken  off  at  three 
g.  m.  this  morning.  I  haven’t  a  samoleon  in 
the  wide,  wide  world.  Of  course  if  I  had. 
I’d  be  only  too  glad - ’ 

“  He  waved  me  aside  insouciantly. 

“‘Have  done,’  he  commanded.  ‘It’s  not 
money  that  I  want;  it’s  advice;  and  for  that 
advice  I  am  willing  to  pay  f.  o.  b.  many 
large  round  rose  nobles  and  lonis  doors’  He 
tucked  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  under  an 
embroidered  suspender  and  crossed  his  long 
legs.  ‘You  see  before  you,’  he  said,  dra¬ 
matically  waggling  the  fingers  of  his  sus- 
pendered  hand,  ‘a  broken  man!’ 

“I  viewed  him  with  greater  interest.  ‘If 
you  will  excuse  me  saying  so,’  I  ventures, 
‘you  don’t  look  it.’ 

“He  turned  upon  me  a  mournful  orb. 
‘Possibly  not,’  he  replied.  ‘But  I  am,  just 
the  same.  I’m  a  despairing,  hopeless,  grief- 
stricken,  woe-laden,  lugubrious,  lachrymose, 
desolate,  and  suffering  soul.  Beside  me 
Hamlet  was  the  epitome  of  all  happiness 
and  Ophelia  a  care-free  hoiden  full  of  un¬ 
adulterated  blitheness  and  bubbling  mirth. 
Life  spreads  before  me  a  long,  lank,  lean, 
sorrow-stricken  waste  of  depthless  despair. 
It’s  a  bum  world  at  best,  and  at  worst  I 
don’t  dare  tell  you  what  it  is,  because  there’s 
a  lady  in  the  villa.  So  I  will  sum  up  merely 
by  saying  that  if  my  respected  and  beloved 
payrents  was  alive — which  they  ain’t — I’d 
proceed  to  go  back  to  Missouri  and  bop 
them  one  in  the  eye  for  ever  letting  me  into 
such  a  gum-game  as  this  mundane  spheroid 
has  showed  itself  to  be.’ 

“  ‘  But  what’s  the  trouble  ?’  I  asks.  ‘  You’ve 
just  said  that  you  have  money.’ 

“‘In  bunches,  in  bales,  and  in  barrels,’  he 
returned.  ‘I’m  so  heavily  upholstered  with 
gold  certificates  that  you  could  stick  a  hatpin 
in  me  anywhere  and  never  touch  meat.’ 

“‘You  have  health  and  strength,’  I  went 
on,  ‘and  surely  these  things  are  much  more 
to  be  valued  than  merely  physical  charms.’ 

“‘Ignoring  the  bald  and  blatant  jokin’ 
that  accompanies  your  troothful  statements,’ 
he  replies,  ‘  I  have  only  to  say  that  alongside 
of  me  the  Quo  Vadis  party  who  broke  the 
bull’s  fourth  vertebra  by  twisting  its  horns  is 
a  mollycoddle  and  a  milksop  and  fit  only  to 
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“that  glorious,  queenly-beautitul 

BISCUIT-SHOOTER.” 


play  with  Angora  kittens  under  the  kitchen 
stove;  and  as  for  health,  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  would  have  perished  in  its  infancy  had 
all  men  been  as  I.’ 

‘“Then  what  is  the  matter?’  I  asks. 

“‘Love,’  he  returns,  solemnly,  sadly. 
‘Just  love.  Plain,  unadorned,  undiluted, 
unreciprocated  love,  by  gosh.’ 

“‘OhL’  I  says. 

“‘Yes,’ he  goes  on.  ‘That’s  it.’  He  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  At  length  he  asks,  ‘  Do 
you  happen  to  know  that  glorious,  unap¬ 
proachable,  queenly-beautiful  biscuit-shooter 
at  the  Bon  Ton  Restaurant  ?’ 

“‘The  red-haired  one?’  I  asks. 

‘“Titian,’  he  corrects,  severely.  ‘D’ye 
know  her?’ 

“  I  nodded. 

“‘She’s  it,’  he  said,  sadly.  ‘She’s  the  one 
who  has  tore  and  tangled  my  heartstrings 
until  they  looks  like  a  kid’s  fish  line.  Hers 
is  the  hand  that  has  plunged  the  poisoned 
dart  of  unrequited  love  so  deep  into  my 
shrinking  breast  that  you  couldn’t  drag  it 
out  with  a  traction  engine.  She’s  the  one 
that  has  blasted  my  future  happiness  as  the 
lightning  blasts  the  pine,  and  put  the  kibosh 
on  my  day  dreams  until  they  look  like  the 
distorted  imaginings  of  a  D.  T.  patient. 


While  I  was  away  busily  engaged  in  amass¬ 
ing  much  gold  and  predous  stones  that  I 
might  take  her  to  a  life  of  ease,  magnificence, 
and  automatic  piano  players,  she  has  be¬ 
trayed  my  great  confidence  and  violated  my 
overweening  love  by  going  and  getting  her¬ 
self  engaged  to  a  waiter  in  a  stable  for  tran¬ 
sient  miUes.  And  now  there  is  but  one 
thing  left  for  me  in  life.’ 

“‘What  may  that  be?’  I  asks,  interestedly 
and  sympathetically;  for  I  have  myself  suf¬ 
fered  at  the  soft  but  cruel  hands  of  the  fair 
sect. 

“‘To  leave  it,’  he  returns,  succinctly. 

“‘But  where  do  I  come  in?’  I  inquires. 
‘Would  you  like  to  have  me  hold  your  hand 
while  you  go  under  the  rat  poison  ?’ 

“He  frowned  severely  upon  my  ill-timed 
levity.  ‘Inadvertently,’  he  returned,  ‘you 
have  touched  upon  the  point.  It  is  that 
none  of  them  ordinary,  every-day,  crude,  and 
bourgeois  methods  is  good  enough  for  yours 
trooly.  I  desire  to  leave  this  vale  of  tears  in 
a  blaze  of  glory  that  will  make  the  departure 
of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Bally — Bally — 
Bally-whatever-it-was — seem  trivial  and  in¬ 
glorious;  that  will  cause  the  finish  of  Artie 
Xerxes  to  look  like  the  pale  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  demise  of  your  Uncle  Cyrus  passing 
away  ]>eac^uily  in  the  bosom  of  a  large, 
home-grown  family  at  Skaneateles,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York;  that  will,  by  compari¬ 
son,  cause  the  Flood,  the  Battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  the  Discovery  of  America,  the  Sharkey- 
Jeffries  fight,  the  San  Francisco  earthquake, 
and  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden  to  seem  like  events  of 
purely  local  and  temporary  importance. 

“‘Also,’  he  continues,  warming  up  to  his 
subject,  ‘like  our  friend  Andrew  of  the 
Libraries,  I  have  a  distinct  dread  of  dying 
rich.  But  with  this  difiFerence,  that,  whUe 
he  seems  to  regard  fifteen  million  dollars  as 
a  pittance  and  ten  millions  as  absolute  pau- 
perdom,  I  consider  the  party  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  gold-plated  collar-button  a  plutocrat. 
And  when  I  speak  of  dying  poor,  I  don’t 
mean,  as  does  he,  that  I  shall  leave  only 
twenty  or  thirty  million  plunks  for  my  chil¬ 
dren  to  swear  away  my  reputation  for  sanity 
over.  What  I  mean  is  that,  after  it’s  all 
over,  if  you  can  find  about  my  person  or 
effects  anything  valuable  enough  to  take 
home,  even  as  a  souvenir,  I  shall  have  sig¬ 
nally  and  totally  failed  in  my  purpose  to  dis¬ 
seminate  my  earthly  resources.  Just  give 
me  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a  shave,  and  I’ll 
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pass  into  the  Great  Beyond  the  picture  of 
sweet  content.’ 

“He  turned  to  me.  ‘Now  you,’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘  have  achieved,  and  justly,  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  greatest  and  most  versa¬ 
tile  disseminator  that  ever  forgot  to  ring  up 
oh  the  register.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  you  omitted  to  be  bom  in  Pittsburg, 
you  have  made  the  fluent  spenders  of  that 
rightly  celebrated  hamlet  look  like  a  crowd 
of  nonogenarians  matching  pennies  on  the 
poorhouse  steps.  The  renowned  miner  from 
Moribund  V^ley  and  Coal-oil  Johnny  be- 


wish  my  self-inflicted  demise  to  be  an  epoch 
— something  from  which  they  will  date  time, 
something  which  will  thrill  with  awe  and 
wonder  the  blas^  breasts  of  an  ennuied 
world  and  cause  cold  chills  to  creep  up  the 
backs  of  countless  generations  yet  unborn. 
Secondly,  I  want  to  make  the  girl  feel  sorry. 
For  your  compensation,  you  may  have  all 
that’s  left  over,  including  these  suspenders, 
and  for  the  present  a  comfortable  drawing 
account — say  as  much  as  you  want  whenever 
you  want  it.  What  do  you  say?’ 

“Now  by  nature  I  am  an  emotional  and 


side  you  are  misers;  while  Hetty  Green,  call¬ 
ing  loans  in  a  panic,  is  beside  you  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  profligacy.  All  of  which  brings  me 
around  to  the  proposition  that  I  would  make 
you,  which  is - ’ 

“‘Well?’  says  I. 

“‘It  is,’  he  goes  on,  ‘that  you  chaperon 
me  through  my  departure  from  this  world. 
I  have  a  trifle  over  eighty-two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  coin  of  the  realm.  This  ought  to 
suffice,  if  expended  judiciously.  The  stage 
management  will  be  largely  up  to  you, 
though  I  will  assist  wherever  I  can.  But 
two  things  I  demand.  In  the  first  place,  I 


enthusiastic  man.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
I  was  afflicted  with  a  forty-eight-thousand- 
dollar  attack  of  the  coll)Tvobbles,  that  my 
tongue  was  a  doormat  without  any  ‘Wel¬ 
come’  on  it,  and  that  my  head  had  become 
the  trysting-place  for  every  kind  of  a  pain 
known  to  the  Farmer’s  Almanac,  and  you 
will  better  understand  the  course  that  I  took; 
which  was  to  extend  to  him  a  feverish  palm 
and  say: 

“‘Not  only  will  I  accept  that  proposition, 
but  I’ll  go  it  one  better.  I  too  am  aweary 
of  this  sordid  life  with  its  petty  cares  and 
grinding  obligations.  Herewith  I  make  you 
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a  counter  proposition.  We’ll  do  this  thing 
together.  You  furnish  the  capital;  I’ll  fur¬ 
nish  the  brains.  And  if  we  don’t  make  an 
exit  from  this  sodden  .sphere  that  will  go 
ringing  down  the  Halls  of  Time  until  the 
Millennium,  and  then  some,  you  can  call  me 
a  penurious,  cowardly  hoarder  of  tainted 
wealth  and  I’ll  thank  you.’ 

“‘Good!’  he  exclaims.  ‘We’ll  have  a 
drink  on  it.’  He  turns  and  beckons  aus¬ 
terely  to  a  waiter  who  had  come  outside  for 
a  breath  of  fresh  air.  ‘Menial,’  he  says, 
haughtily,  ‘my  friend  and  me  are  athirst. 
Bring  us  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
doUars’  worth  of  champagne.  Also,  while 
you  are  about  it,  take  a  troughful  of  water¬ 
cress  salad  and  a  couple  of  gallons  of  French 
vichy  out  to  my  horse.’ 

“  The  waiter  sat  down  on  the  ground  and 
breathed  hard.  ‘I’m  sorry,  sir,’  he  said, 
but - ’ 

“Slothful  Slack  did  not  wait  for  more. 

‘  Send  the  proprietor  to  me,’  he  ordered,  au¬ 
tocratically,  like  a  party  who  owns  a  auto¬ 
mobile. 

“  The  proprietor  come  a-ruiming. 

“  ‘  You  call  this  a  hotel,  I  believe,’  said  my 
friend,  in  cold  contempt. 

“‘It  has  so  been  termed,’  returned  the 
proprietor.  ‘What’s  the  matter?’ 

“‘Nothing,  only  I  don’t  care  for  the  way 
it’s  run,’  returns  Slack,  in  ammonia-like  ac¬ 
cents. 

“‘Well,  maybe  you  think  you  could  run 
it  better,’  suggests  the  proprietor,  peevishly. 

“‘If  I  couldn’t,’  observes  my  fellow  s^- 
destroyer,  loftily,  ‘  I’d  quit  trying  to  conduct 
a  public  hostelry  and  devote  my  energies  in¬ 
stead  to  the  entertainment  of  chickens  in  an 
incubator.  Do  you  happen  to  own  this  mis¬ 
guided  edifice?’ 

“‘Yes  ’  returns  the  proprietor. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  value  it  at — building,  fur¬ 
niture,  good-will,  ill-will,  and  bar?’ 

“‘Twenty-five  thousand  dollars,’  returns 
the  proprietor.  ‘An’  not  a  cent  less.’ 

“My  friend  removed  a  large  roll  of  bills 
from  his  pants  pocket  and  peeled  off  sundry. 
‘I’ll  take  it,’  he  said.  ‘Give  me  a  receipt. 
I  want  to  fire  the  waiter  that  wouldn’t  serve 
my  horse.’ 

“  The  deal  was  put  through,  and  I  viewed 
my  conjrbre  with  an  added  respect.  Here 
was  a  party  well  worthy  of  committii^  sui¬ 
cide  with.  He  had  not  only  the  right  idea, 
but  he  developed  that  idea  in  the  right  way. 

“W'e  adjourned  to  our  bar.  By  and  by 


we  began  to  wonder  what  we’d  better  do 
next. 

“‘Let  us  tour  the  town,’  suggested  Slack, 
‘and  see  what  we  can  do  to  arouse  it  from 
the  somnolescent  state  into  which  it  has  sunk 
and  which  so  chastens  and  irritates  my  active 
and  unrestrained  and  ebullient  nature.’ 

“‘By  what  means  of  locomotion?’  I  asked. 
‘Surely  the  rail-like  backs  of  a  couple  of 
half-finished  cayuses  are  scarce  dignified 
means  for  a  pair  of  plutocratic  self¬ 
destroyers.’ 

“‘That’s  so,’  he  agreed.  He  pondered  for 
a  moment.  ‘What  do  you  say  to  a  hack?’ 
he  asked,  tentatively.  ‘  I  never  rode  in  one 
in  my  life,  and  surely  that’s  dignified  enough.’ 

“‘Dignified,  true,’  I  agreed,  ‘but  com¬ 
monplace  and  unworthy.  Now,  if  you  will 
pardon  me,  I  should  suggest,  rather,  a 
hearse  or  a  fire  engine.’ 

“His  enthusiasm  was  positively  inspiring. 
‘That’s  it!’  he  cried,  delightedly,  as  he 
poured  a  bottle  of  Italian  vermouth  into  a 
saucer  and  handed  it  to  the  cat,  at  the  same 
time  chucking  three  viak  of  Forbidden 
Fruit  out  the  window  at  a  stray  dog.  ‘That’s 
the  very  thing!  A  fire  engine!  But  how 
can  we  get  one  so  soon?  It’ll  take  a  month 
to  have  one  sent  from  the  factory.’ 

“‘Follow  your  Uncle  Fuller,’  says  I.  ‘You 
have  still  about  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  persuasion  in  your  jeans.  We’ll 
convene  the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermeft 
in  extra  session.  And  if  we  don’t  get  that 
fire  engine,  it’ll  show  me  that  I  know  a  lot 
less  about  dvic  government  in  America  than 
I  think  I  do.’ 

“Well,  we  got  it.  It  cost  us  six  thousand 
for  the  engine  and  eight  more  to  persuade 
the  dty  fathers  to  sell  it  to  us.  And  we 
bought  the  horses  and  a  fireman  along  with 
it;  also  for  three  thousand  additional  a  per¬ 
mit  to  use  the  city  hydrants  whenever  and 
wherever  and  as  long  as  we  diose. 

“While  our  fireman  was  building  a  blaze 
beneath  the  boiler  and  hooking  up  Venus 
and  Aphrodite,  Slack  and  I  organizes  our¬ 
selves  into  a  ways  and  means  committee  to 
discuss  ultimate  issues. 

“‘If  the  last  six  hours  is  any  criterion  of 
our  progress,’  observes  Slack,  erooditely,  ‘1 
should  say  that  by  to-morrow  evening  the 
gold  reserve  ’ll  have  a  crimp  in  it  that  you 
couldn’t  take  out  with  a  dotbes  wringer,  and 
we  will  be,  to  all  practical  financial  intents, 
widows  and  orphans-  And  instead  of  de¬ 
parting  from  this  world  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 


WE  GAVE  VENUS,  APHRODITE,  AND  THE  FIRE  ENGINE  TO  A  POOR  OLD  LADY.” 


as  planned,  for  us  will  be  the  small  package  “He  looked  so  despondent  that  I  felt 
of  Paris  Green  or  the  simple  and  inglorious  sorry  for  him;  so  I  clapped  him  kindly  on 
drop  off  the  dock.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  shoulder. 

splendor  and  Mat,  we  must  not  forget  the  ‘“Let’s  start  for  our  ride,’ I  urges.  ‘Maybe 
main  issues.’  some  inspiration  will  come  to  us.  Who 

“I  nodded.  knows?’ 

“  ‘  Now  I’ve  been  thinking  it  over,  and  I  “  Slack  drove.  I  sat  on  the  off  horse,  and 
have  a  suggestion  that  I’d  like  to  promul-  the  fireman  hung  on  to  the  tail  board  with 
gate.  Of  course,’  he  continued  with  due  both  hands;  and  every  time  we  stopped  to 
humility,  ‘  I’m  only  one  of  the  proletariat  libate,  he  would  put  in  more  coal, 
and  never  did  have  the  fine,  Italian  mitt  in  “Maybe  you  think  our  progress  through 
affairs  of  this  kind;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  town  wasn’t  exhilarating.  With  Venus 
it  wouldn’t  be  such  a  bad  play  to  emulate  and  Aphrodite  pelting  along,  flicking  fire 
the  example  of  the  far-famed  and  astute  from  their  hooves;  with  me  encouraging 
Nero.  My  idea,  then,  is  this:  That  we  buy  them  with  a  little  heel-toe-and-a-one-two- 
up  the  town  and  set  it  on  fire.  Then  you  three  movement,  and  Slothful  enthusiastic- 
and  me  could  compose  ourselves  on  the  roof  ally  flapping  the  lines  over  their  terrace-like 
of  our  hotel  and  play  sweet  symphonies  on  backs  and  yelling  like  a  new  commitment  to 
the  fiddle  while  the  wild  and  torrential  a  foundling  asylum;  with  the  smoke  pouring 
tongues  of  fierce  and  flaming  fire  et  up  the  in  torrents  from  our  nickel-plated  stack,  and 
paper  and  excelsior  houses  of  the  town  the  gong  ringing  loud  and  free — well,  you 
aforesaid.  We’ve  got  the  only  fire  engine;  can,  without  any  fear  of-  spraining  your  im- 
so  they  couldn’t  put  it  out  if  they  wanted  to.  agination,  conceive  that  there  was  something 
What  do  you  think  of  it?’  doing. 

“‘I  have  two  objections,’  I  replies.  ‘The  “The  mazes  of  traffic  were  not  shunned 
first  is  that  neither  of  us  can  play  the  fiddle.’  by  us.  Anything  that  looked  like  a  maze 
“‘Well,’  he  returned,  ‘neither  could  Nero,  was  our  meat.  We  didn’t  bother  to  go 

for  that  matter.’  around.  We  went  through.  People  would 

“‘The  second  objection,’  I  went  on,  ‘is  give  one  passing  glance  and  duck  down  an 
,  that  for  an  event  of  this  kind  I  hate  to  alley  or  up  a  tree.  Horses  would  do  a  back 
plagiarize,  or  infringe  upon,  another  party’s  flipi-flap  over  their  respective  vehicles  and 
ideas.  We  want  something  original.’  start  off  instanter  without  the  slightest  re- 
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gard  for  distance  or  direction.  And  every¬ 
thing  that  wasn’t  quick  enough  to  get  out  of 
our  way,  we  gayly  spread  over  the  palpi¬ 
tating  face  of  a  nervous  Nature. 

“On  one  comer  we  caromed  a  wild-eyed 
Italian  peanut  plutocrat  into  a  dry-goods 
store;  at  which  a  bale  of  all-wool  dress  goods 
caught  fire.  So  we  stopped,  unlinked  our 
hose,  attached  it  to  a 
hydrant,  and  put  out 
the  fire — and  all 
the  customers.  Then, 
without  waiting  for  the 
thanks  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  we  were  off 
and  away. 

“  I  don’t  recall  just 
how  long  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  innocent 
fun,  for  time  passes 
on  wings  of  light  when 
you  are  with  pleasant 
company  and  in  in¬ 
teresting  surroundings. 

But  I  should  judge  that 
it  was  about  four  of 
the  afternoon  when, 
of  a  sudden,  we  found 
ourselves  just  outside 
the  dty  limits  and  be¬ 
side  the  fair  grounds. 

A  bill,  posted  on  a 
high  board  fence, 
caught  my  gaze,  and  I 
signaled  Slack  to  stop. 

Then,  with  my  eyes 
alight  and  my  being  athrill  with  joy,  I 
turned  to  him;  for  the  inspiration  had  found 
me  out. 

“  ‘  Do  you  see  that  bill  ?’  I  asked,  excitedly. 

‘“Not  being  totally  blind,’  he  returned,  ‘I 
do.  It  says  that  there’s  going  to  be  a  bal¬ 
loon  ascension  at  two  p.u.  to-morrow.’ 

“‘That’s  it!’  I  cried. 

“‘That’s  what?’  he  asks. 

“‘That’s  the  idea  for  our  finish!  Don’t 
you  see?’ 

“‘No,’  says  he. 

“‘Why,’  I  explains,  ‘here’s  our  chance  to 
make  a  get-away  that  will  be  a  front-page 
story  for  every  newspaper  between  here  and 
Water  Cure  Junction,  P.  I.  You  note  that 
it  is  a  gas  balloon,  and  not  the  usual  hot  air 
variety  ?’ 

“‘I  notes,’  he  says. 

“‘Well,  herewith  the  idea.  Listen  atten¬ 
tively  and  I’ll  explain  it  in  words  of  one 


syllable;  and  then,  if  that  isn’t  sufficient, 
we’ll  have  plans  and  specifications  drawn  up, 
a  diagram  made,  and  some  moving  pictures 
taken.’  I  was  a  little  peevish  at  his  thick¬ 
ness,  for  hitherto  he  had  never  failed  to 
grasp  immediately  the  full  and  glorious  im¬ 
port  of  all  that  I  confided  to  him. 

“‘We’ll  buy  this  balloon,’  I  went  on,  ‘and 
make  our  ascent  in 
the  eyes  of  countless 
thousands  of  bug¬ 
eyed  populace.  Then, 
when  we  have  reached 
an  altitude  of  a  mile 
or  so,  we’ll  scratch  a 
match  and  POOF!!!!! 
The  wide,  round  world 
will  ring  with  the  tragic 
tale  of  our  going  as  it 
has  not  rung  since 
Brodie  jumped  the 
Bridge.’ 

“He  caught  it. 
‘Great!’  says  he. 
‘Superb!  Heavenly!’ 

“As  you  have  doubt¬ 
less  noticed,  nothing 
could  that  day  stand 
between  us  and  our 
purpose.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  fairgrounds 
was  transacted  in  a 
few  minutes;  and  we 
emerged  owning  the 
balloon,  the  lease  of  the 
grounds,  the  peanut 
and  lemonade  privileges,  the  shell-game 
concession,  and  the  whole  blooming  tout 
ensemble. 

“We  paid  the  fireman  a  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  his  ser\’ices,  gave  Venus, 
Aphrodite,  and  the  fire  engine  away  to  a 
poor  old  lady  who  asked  us  for  car  fare,  and 
walked  silently  and  unobtrusively  back  to 
the  haunts  of  men;  for  we  didn’t  want  any 
long  terms  in  the  county  jail  to  interfere 
with  the  consummation  of  our  gloriously 
conceived  demise. 

“  That  afternoon  we  settled  down  to  make 
all  preparations.  Sp)ecial  trains  from  sur¬ 
rounding  cities  had  already  been  arranged 
for;  so  we  had  merely  to  see  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing;  and  for  this  we  wired  for  space  on  the 
front  pages  of  all  the  daily  papers  within  two 
hundred  miles,  and  then  telegraphed  them 
the  copy.  Then  we  went  to  have  some  bills 
printed — three  sheets  and  six  sheets — read- 


“  WE  SLID  UP  INTO  THE  AIR  AND  STAGGERED 
ACROSS  THE  SEY.” 
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ing  the  same  as  our  newspaper  advertising, 
which  was: 

This  Means  Youl 

YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 
THE  Suicide  OF 

Euphrates  Julius  Caesar  (Siothful)  Slack 

AND 

William  X.  (Turbulent)  Thompson 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

TUESDAY,  JULY  4TH,  AT  2  O’CLOCK  SHARP 
FREE  peanuts!  FREE  LEMONADE!  FREE  ADMISSION! 

it’s  all  ON  us!! 

COME  ONE,  COME  ALL,  AND  BRING  THE  KIDS 

P.  S. — It  would  be  advisable  to  bring  umbrellas 
to  keep  your  clothes  from  being  spoiled  by  falling 
remains. 

“When  we  turned  this  copy  over  to  the 
printer,  he  thought  it  was  a  joke  and  almost 
laughed  himself  sick.  The  editors,  too,  all 
seemed  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  witticism.  But  this  suit^  us  down  to 
the  ground;  because  if  they  thought  we  were 
a  pair  of  harmless  lunatics  trying  to  attract 
a  little  attention,  they  wouldn’t  interfere,  as 
otherwise  they  might.  One  clever  party 
wanted  to  know  what  article  we  were  adver¬ 
tising.  We  winked  sapiently  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

“That  evening  we  held  open  house  at  our 
hotel  and  proceeded  to  disseminate  the  rest 
of  our  assets  by  opening  a  disbursing  office 
for  the  free  and  unlimited  distribution  of 
money.  We  had  about  eleven  thousand  left. 
And  the  bunch  that  formed  to  wait  for  us  to 
hand  out  the  drachmas  would  have  made 
the  Bread  Line  look  like  Jerusalem  on  the 
day  after  the  flood.  At  the  close  of  the 
office,  we  found  that  we  inadvertently  had 
left  two  dollars  and  eight  cents;  so  we 
dropped  it  down  a  rat  hole  in  the  corner  of 
the  dining-room.  Then  we  deeded  the  hotel 
and  all  appertaining  thereto  over  to  the 
Titian-headed  Hebe  at  the  Bon  Ton.  Slack 
said  that  this  would  make  her  feel  worse.  I 
knew  that  he  was  talking  through  his  belfry. 
But  I  said  nothing;  for  at  such  a  time  it 
were  worse  than  useless  to  quibble  over  non- 
essentials. 

“We  stripped  ourselves  so  clean  that  we 
forgot  to  keep  car  fare  to  get  us  out  to  the 
fair  grounds  next  day;  and  we  came  very 
near  being  late.  But  we  finally  got  there 
about  a  quarter  of  two  to  find  assembled  the 
greatest  aggregation  that  ever  got  together 
since  the  pyramids  was  built.  The  bleachers 


were  full.  The  grand  stand  was  fuller. 
The  track  and  rooves  was  fullest,  and  the 
field  so  distended  with  humanity  that  we 
could  scarcely  find  room  to  blow  up  our  bal¬ 
loon  in. 

“However,  we  managed  to  get  everything 
arranged;  and  at  five  minutes  of  two  the 
balloon  towered  above  us,  a  bellying  thing 
of  life,  tugging  at  the  guy-ropes  like  a  cat- 
flsh  at  a  line. 

“At  just  two  o’clock  precisely.  Slack  and 
me  climbed  into  the  wicker  basket  and 
bowed  gracefully  to  the  assembled  thousands. 

“‘Cut  her  loose!’  yells  Slack. 

“They  did.  And  we  slid  up  into  the  air 
and  staggered  across  the  sky  like  a  drunkard 
to  a  barn  raising. 

“About  half  a  second  afterward  a  cumulus 
cloud  inserted  itself  ingratiatingly  among  us. 
And  oh,  my,  but  it  was  chilly! 

‘“I  wish  I’d  brung  my  overcoat!’  yells 
Slack  to  me.  ‘This  is  colder  than  a  charity 
patient’s  welcome!’ 

“‘You’ll  be  warmer  in  a  few  minutes,’  I 
hollers  back.  ‘Where’s  them  matches?’ 

“He  felt  in  his  pockets.  ‘I  give  ’em  to 
you  just  before  we  started!’  he  howls  back 
at  me  through  a  chunk  of  cloud  about  as 
thick  as  plum  pudding. 

“  I  felt  in  my  pockets.  ‘  I  ain’t  got  ’em!’ 
I  shouts  back.  ‘Look  again!’ 

“He  did.  Finally  he  pulls  a  handful  of 
something  out  of  his  vest  piocket.  ‘Here 
they  are!’  he  carols,  gleefully.  ‘Shall  I 
scratch  it,  or  will  you  ?’ 

“‘You,  of  course,’  I  returns.  ‘Let  the 
glory  all  be  yours.’ 

“So  Slack  he  nods  and  then,  lifting  his 
leg,  he  draws  the  match  quickly  over  his 
thigh,  and - ” 


The  clock  in  a  nearby  tower  struck  one. 
My  vis-d-vis  rose  hastily. 

“Gee!”  he  exclaimed,  “I  didn’t  know  it 
was  that  late.  I’ve  got  a  engagement  at 
eleven  thirty.  I  gotter  hurry.” 

“  But  what  happened  ?”  I  besought.  “  Tell 
me,  what  happened?” 

He  pulled  his  hat  down  tight  on  his  head 
and  started  away.  But  a  few  steps  off  he 
turned. 

“They  was  the  kind  you  strike  on  the 
box,”  he  replied,  “and  we  didn’t  have  no 
box.” 
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Synopsis  op  Prbcbding  Instalmbnts:  The  story  opens  in  the  Prince  S.Ansevero's  Italian  country  house,  with 
his  confession  t)  his  American  wife.  Eleanor,  that  he  has  ]ust  lost  money  in  an  ill-advised  investment  in  a  Sicilian 
sulphur  mine.  Her  fortune  has  been  so  far  exhausted  by  her  husband's  gambling  that  her  income  is  insufficient  to 
meet  this  fresh  demand,  and  she  has  now  no  resource  save  the  sale  of  her  remaining  jewels  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  usual 
winter  in  Rome.  This  latter  becomes  a  serious  matter  when  the  princess  gets  svord  that  her  niece.  Nina  Randolph, 
s  g^t  American  heiress,  is  coming  to  visit  her.  The  prince,  however,  solves  the  problem  to  bis  own  satisfaction  by 
giving  a  famous  Raphael,  as  security  for  a  loan,  to  the  Duke  Scarpa,  whom  the  princess  deeply  distrusts.  The  event 
rmves  that  her  feeling  is  just,  for  Scarpa  secretly  sells  the  picture  to  a  dealer  who  is  to  send  it  out  of  Italy,  thus  making 
Sansevero  an  unconscious  violator  of  the  law  against  allowing  art  treasures  to  leave  the  country.  Meantime,  in  her 
home  in  New  ^  ork  and  at  the  steamer,  Nina  Randolph  is  saying  good-by  to  her  friends — chief  among  them  John 
Derby,  a  typical  straightforward  young  American  who,  it  is  hinted,  may  follow  her  to  Italy,  on  business,  before  the 
winter  is  over.  A  short  time  after  her  arrival,  Giovanni,  the  Prince  Sansevero's  younger  brother,  comes  home,  svith 
the  express  intention  of  spinning  the  American  heiress,  thus  nriping  out  his  debts  and  restoring  the  family  prosperity. 
The  household  moves  to  Rome  for  the  winter,  and  Nina  becomes  the  object  of  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  various 
fortune-hunters;  but  at  a  dance  given  by  the  princess,  the  general  comment  is  that  Giovanni  stands  a  good  chance 
to  carry  ofl  the  prise.  The  report  of  his  attentions  to  Nina  has  reached  La  Pavorita,  a  popular  dancer,  whose  lover 
Giovanni  is;  and  at  a  supper  where  he  is  present.  Pavorita  shosrs  herself  fiercely  jealous.  On  Nina's  first  night  at 
the  opera,  Pavorita  gives  two  wonderful  dances  and.  at  their  close,  looks  long  and  directly  at  Nina.  Here,  too. 
.Vina  sees,  and  dislikes,  the  Contessa  Potensi.  and  gets  a  vague  impression  of  some  relation  between  her  and  Giovanni. 
.After  the  opera  she  goes  with  her  aunt's  party  to  her  first  court  b^l.  While  she  is  having  these  new  experiences,  Mr. 
Randolph  sends  John  Derby  to  Italy  to  look  over  the  Median  sulphur  field,  srith  a  view  to  trying  there  a  mining 
process  of  his  own  invention.  Imm^iately  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome  Derby  overbears  fragments  m  a  conversation 
sbout  the  rumored  sale  of  the  Sansevero  Rapluel.  Suspicion  has  been  arouaed  by  the  princess's  rich  new  sables  and 
a  motor-car — both  really  Nina's  purchases.  Derby  goes  to  the  Palazso  Sansevero.  and  before  he  leaves  has  contracted 
to  tiy  his  patents  on  the  "  Little  Devil  ” — Sansevero's  apparently  worthless  sulphur  mine.  On  his  second  call,  John 
and  Nina  come  close  to  quarreling  over  the  Duke  Scarpa.  That  afternoon,  at  a  hunt,  when  Nina's  escort  had  been  sent 
oil  to  fetch  a  handkerchief  and  she  is  left  alone,  Scarpa  comes  up  and  frightens  her  by  declaring  flatly  that  she  is  going 
to  marry  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI  (Continued) 

(WILL  not!  I  told  you  before  I  would 
not!  Let  me  pass!”  Nina  pulled  the 
reins  so  taut  that  her  horse  reared  as 
she  urged  him  fon^’ard,  but  again  the  duke 
ranged  his  horse  close  beside  her,  heading 
off  her  attempt  to  get  past. 

“A  woman’s  ‘won’t*  as  often  means  she 
will,”  he  answered  deliberately.  “It  is 
when  she  says  she  is  not  certain  that  her  ir¬ 
revocable  decision  is  made.” 

“I  hate  you,  I  utterly  hate  you!”  cried 
Nina,  her  anger  getting  the  better  of  her  fear. 

The  duke  laughed  maliciously.  “I  had 
scarcely  hoped  to  make  so  deep  a  mark  on 
your  emotions!  If  you  hate  me,  then  truly 
you  will  marry  me! — against  your  will,  if 
need  be,”  he  sidded,  reining  back  his  horse 
at  last.  “I  will  wait  to  make  you  love  me 
afterward.” 

At  this  point  Allegro  returned  with  the 
handkerchief,  and  the  duke  let  Nina  pass. 
Tomik,  also,  now  joined  her,  the  master  of 
hounds  gave  the  signal,  and  again  the  riders 
were  off.  Nina,  between  Tomik  and  Al¬ 


legro,  was  protected  from  the  duke’s  ap¬ 
proach,  but  she  kept  apprehensively  glancing 
back.  She  looked  about  for  her  uncle,  but 
could  not  see  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sansevero’s  horse  had 
strained  itself  slightly  in  one  of  the  jumpis,  and 
he  had  thought  it  b^t  to  drop  out  of  the  hunt. 
He  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  on  his 
way  toward  Rome  when  he  was  joined  by 
Scarpa,  who  said  that  he  did  not  care  to  ride 
farther  but  would  go  back  with  Sansevero. 
The  prince  was  glad  of  his  company  until 
Scarpa  began: 

“You  have  not  yet  given  me  a  favorable 
answer  to  my  proposal  for  Miss  Randolph’s 
hand.” 

The  abruptness  with  which  the  subject 
was  introduced  irritated  Sansevero,  and  he 
answered  sulkily:  “I  told  you,  when  you 
first  spoke  to  me,  that  it  was  a  matter 
Miss  Randolph  would  have  to  decide  for 
herself.  An  American  girl  never  allows 
other  people  to  arrange  her  marriage  for 
her,  and  I  found  Miss  Randolph  not  at  all 
disposed  to  reconsider  her  answer.” 

An  ugly  light  shone  in  the  duke’s  eyes. 
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“I  do  not  want  to  seem  importunate,”  he 
said,  “but — I  would  do  very  much  for  the 
man  who  furthered  my  marriage  with  Miss 
Randolph,  and  you  would  find  the  alliance 
of  our  families  of  great  advantage.  I  am  a 
hot-blooded  fellow,  but  I’m  not  such  a  bad 
lot.  I  cannot  help  being  wounded,  though, 
by  your  niece’s  indifference,  and  in  jealousy 
of  a  rival  I  might  do  things  that  otherwise 
would  not  enter  my  head.  This  is — eh — 
not  a  threat — but  it  is  a  family  trait — the 
Scarpas  stop  at  nothing  once  their  hearts  are 
aflame!  Think  it  over,  my  friend,  before 
you  decide  not  to  help  me.” 

He  sighed  deeply  and  then,  as  though 
turning  his  attention  to  the  first  trivial 
thought  that  came  to  mind,  he  said  casually: 
“By  the  way,  I  have  been  reading  lately  an 
extremely  interesting  book  on  celebrated 
criminal  cases,  and  I  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  way  in  which  circumstantial 
evidence  can  be  built  up  out  of  harmless 
trifles.  Since  reading  it  I  have  been  rather 
amusing  myself  by  constructing  hypothetical 
cases.  For  instance” — Scarpa  purs^  his  lips 
and  lowered  his  eyes,  as  though  trying  to  in¬ 
vent  a  fanciful  story — “take  a  transaction  such 
as  your  letting  me  have  that  picture.  One 
could  build  a  very  stirring  case  upon  that!” 

“Yes?”  encouraged  the  prince.  “How 
do  you  mean  ?” 

“Well,  to  begin,  we  would  send  word  to 
the  government  that  your  Raphael  Madonna 
had  been  sold  out  of  the  country.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  a  good  banning,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easy  enough  to  prove  it  is  in  your 
palace.” 

“Ah,  of  course.  But  for  the  amusement 
of  the  argument  we  will  say  that  I  want  to 
do  you  an  injury  and  so  smuggle  it  out  of 
the  country!  Then  when  I  am  questioned, 
I  deny  all  knowledge  of  it.  Yes,  I  would 
have  you  there!  It  would  be  quite  feasible, 
because  no  one  saw  the  picture  change 
hands,  and  your  notes  to  me — the  only  proof 
of  the  transfer — could  easily  be  destroyed. 
You  see?  This  really  grows  interesting!  Then 
comes  all  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the 
type  I  was  speaking  about;  for  instance: 
After  the  suppo^  sale  of  the.  picture,  you 
indulge  in  unwonted  expenditures — of  course, 
it  is  easy  to  say  that  they  are  those  of 
the  American  heiress  stopping  with  you.  ” — 
he  paused,  in  apparent  thoughtfulness — “But 
when;  in  addition,  an  enemy  buys  in  Paris  a 
pair  of  earrings,  matchless  emer^s,  that  are 
recognized  as  having  been  worn - ” 


miol  My  wife’s  emeralds!”  San- 
severo  was  startl^  into  exclaiming.  Then 
suddenly  he  blazed  out:  “What  do  you  mean 
by  your  story  ?  If  you  have  anything  to  say, 
say  it  so  I  can  follow  you.” 

From  the  gross  lips  of  the  duke  his 
apology  fell  like  drops  of  thickest  oil:  “  I 
regret  you  take  my  pleasantry  so  ill,  and  I 
ask  your  pardon  as  many  times  as  you  re¬ 
quire,  my  friend!  It  happened  by  chance 
that  I  saw  a  pair  of  emeralds  in  Paris  that 
were  duplicates  of  the  magnificent  gems  I  have 
often  admired  when  the  princess  wore  them, 
and  the  jeweler  told  me  that  they  had  been 
sold  at  a  sacrifice  by  a  noble  lady  in  urgent 
need  of  money.  The  curious  coincidence 
came  to  my  mind  in  illustration  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  I  was  talking  of.  Further  than  that  I 
meant  nothing — except  that  I  was  serious  in 
what  I  said  about  repaying  the  man  who 
should  bring  about  my  marriage.” 

They  had  long  since  passed  through  the 
Porta  San  Giovanni  and  had  arrived  at  the 
Coliseum.  Scarpa  gave  Sansevero  little 
chance  to  answer,  but  with  a  friendly  good- 
by,  he  turned  toward  the  Monte  Quirinal. 
Sansevero  pursued  his  way  along  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine.  He  was  disturbed;  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  read  into  the 
duke’s  words  a  covert  threat.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  repeat  the  conversation  to  Eleanor, 
but  he  knew  how  the  mere  suspicion  that 
Scarpa  had  detected  her  false  stones  had 
worried  her.  Curiously  enough,  in  Sanse- 
vero’s  mind  the  larger  issue  of  the  picture 
was  quite  overlooked  in  the  more  immediate 
consideration  of  the  jewels.  By  the  time  he 
reached  home  he  had  decided  to  wait  until 
further  events  should  show  Scarpa’s  inten¬ 
tions.  And  until  then  he  would  say  nothing 
to  any  one — least  of  all  to  Eleanor.- 

CHAPTER  XVII 

Kate  Titherington,  daughter  of  Alonzo 
K.  Titherington,  the  Pittsburg  iron  magnate, 
had  some  six  years  before  married  the  Count 
Masco.  After  a  short  experience  of  living 
in  his  ancestral  palace,  they  had  moved  into 
an  apartment  out  in  the  new  part  of  the  city; 
very  handsome,  very  luxurious  and  modem 
in  every  way.  “Deliver  me  from  these 
musty  old  dungeons!”  she  had  exclaimed  to 
her  husband.  “I  will  give  a  free  deed  of 
gift  to  the  rats,  who  are  really,  my  dear,  the 
only  beings  I  can  think  of  to  whom  this 
tumbledown  barracks  of  yours  would  be 
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comfortable.”  Her  husband  was  a  meek 
and  inoffensive  appendage,  who  had  been 
well  brought  up  by  an  overbearing  mother 
and  tum^  over,  perfectly  trained,  to  the 
strenuous  requirements  of  the  bonny  Kate. 

The  vivid  Countess  Masco,  n4e  Tithering- 
ton,  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the 
more  conservative  Romans,  and  her  position 
was  rather,  one  might  say,  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  inner  circle.  There  were  those  who 
liked  her,  and  who  found  her  amusing  and 
lively;  indeed,  that  was  the  trouble — it  was 
her  liveliness  that  had  banished  her  to  the 
outer  edge,  instead  of  making  a  place  for  her 
in  the  inmost  circle,  where  Eleanor  Sanse- 
vero,  for  instance,  was  so  securely  established. 

Nina  had  known  Kate  Titherington  one 
summer  at  Bar  Harbor,  but  her  first  en¬ 
counter  with  this  flamboyant  personality  in 
Italy  was  at  the  Grand  Hotel  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  hunt.  Nina  was  serving  at  one  of 
the  tables  of  a  charity  tea,  when  she  saw  a 
very  highly  colored  plump  figure,  with 
draperies  in  full  sail,  bearing  down  upon  her 
from  the  top  of  the  wide  steps,  at  the  back 
of  the  big  r^  hall.  The  red  of  the  hall  paled 
beside  the  cerise  costume  of  the  approaching 
lady.  In  a  voice  loud  and  high  keyed,  yet 
not  unmusical,  she  cried: 

“  Well,  I  declare  if  it  isn’t  little  Nina  Ran¬ 
dolph!”  And  then  with  exuberant  good 
humor  she  called  to  her  husband,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  lamb-like  in  her  wake,  “You  see,  Gio, 
it  is  the  little  Randolph — I  told  you  so!” 

“This  is  my  husband,”  she  presented  him 
as  though  he  were  some  inanimate  personal 
possession.  “We  have  been  in  Paris  and 
Monte  Carlo  all  winter.  Got  back  yesterday. 
Nice  old  place,  Rome,  don’t  you  think  so? 
I  dote  on  it,  but  of  course  it  gets  provincial 
if  you  stay  too  long!  ”  At  the  same  moment 
she  caught  sight  of  Zoya  Olisco,  and  waved 
to  her.  To  Nina’s  surprise,  the  young  Rus¬ 
sian  came  forward  with  both  hands  out¬ 
stretched.  “Ah,  you  are  back?  What  was 
the  news  in  Monte  Carlo?” 

“Nothing  much.  They  still  talk  of  the 
coup  that  Tomik — ”  But  before  Nina 
could  hear  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the  old 
Princess  Malio  handed  her  a  five  lire  note 
for  her  tea,  and  Nina  had  to  get  change. 
Then  the  whole  family  of  the  Rosenbaums, 
eight  in  number,  demanded  her  services  for 
many  cups  of  tea  and  as  many  plates  of 
sandwiches  and  cakes,  and  when  their 
change  was  counted,  the  Countess  Kate  and 
her  attendant  husband  were  leaving.  The 


countess,  however,  called  back  over  her 
shoulder,  “You  are  dining  with  me  on  Fri¬ 
day;  the  princess  said  yes  for  you!” 

And  so  it  was  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
hunt  Nina,  alone  with  her  uncle — her  aunt 
having  stayed  at  home  on  account  of  a 
headache — found  herself  entering  a  big  new 
apartment  house,  and  going  up  in  an  ele¬ 
vator,  quite  as  though  she  were  at  home  in 
one  of  the  most  modem,  instead  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  cities  in  the  world. 

The  Masco  apartment  was  all  brand-new 
— so  new  that  there  was  still  about  it  an 
odor  of  fresh  paint  and  plaster,  and  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  raw  textiles.  The  Countess  Kate, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  her  decorator,  was  as 
new  as  her  surroundings — in  the  latest  style 
of  sheath  dress,  of  a  brilliant  blue,  which 
she  wore  triumphantly,  regardless  of  the 
strain  with  which  it  stretched  across  her 
amplitude.  Startling  colors  were  her  par¬ 
ticular  weakness;  and  by  the  scent  of  ex¬ 
tract  of  tuberose  she  could  be  traced  for 
days. 

The  company  consisted  of  the  Oliscos, 
Count  Tomik,  Prince  Minotti,  Count  Rosso, 
Prince  Allegro,  Eliot  Porter,  and  John 
Derby.  It  gave  Nina  a  sudden  feeling  of 
satisfaction  to  see  how  attractive  John  was 
by  comparison  w’ith  the  others.  He  had  a 
quiet  reserve  and  a  forcefulness  that  Nina 
thought  very  effective  in  this  foreign  sur¬ 
rounding,  and  she  was  ashamed  of  herself 
for  having  judged  him  by  the  shallow  stand¬ 
ard  of  mere  social  grace. 

Nina  sat  between  Eliot  Porter  and  the 
young  Prince  Allegro;  but  her  attention  wan¬ 
dered  across  the  table  to  John  Derby  so  con¬ 
stantly  that  the  Prince  Allegro  remarkecl, 
“You  seem  to  be  entranced  hy  that  Ameri¬ 
can!” 

“Mr.  Derby  happens  to  be  my  oldest  and 
my  best  friend!”  Nina  answered.  Then, 
realizing  that  she  had  made  the  statement 
sententiously,  she  smiled  brightly.  “You 
Europeans  so  often  say  that  American  men 
are  unattractive,”  she  said.  “Over  there 
you  may  behold  one  of  ‘our  best!”’ 

Without  rancor  or  jealousy,  the  young 
prince  seemed  entirely  to  agree  with  her 
opinion.  “Why  is  it  we  so  seldom  meet 
those  Americans  you  call  ‘best’?”  he  a.sked 
between  spoonfuls  of  pur^e  (T  ^crevisse. 

“Because  they  are  those  who  have  to  stay 
at  home  and  work.”  And  then  she  added, 
“They  are  saints — don’t  you  think?” 

“They  are  very  stupid,  I  should  say.” 
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Nina  let  her  s|xx)n  rest  on  the  rim  of  her 
plate.  “That’s  not  polite  of  you.” 

“Why?  Since  it  is  true.  Of  course  they 
are  stupid!  They  let  their  women,  who  are 
adorable,  come  over  to  us.  Would  I,  do 
you  think,  if  you  were  my  wife,  allow  you  so 
much  as  to  go  out  for  an  afternoon’s  drive 
without  me?  Never!  To  prove  further 
that  your  men  are  stupid — in  no  country  are 
there  so  many  divorces  as  in  America!” 

“It  is  not  because  our  men  are  stupid,  at 
all  events!” 

“Then  why  is  it?” 

“Chiefly  because  our  men  have  too  little 
time  to  give  us.”  And  then  she  spoke  un¬ 
der  sudden  stress  of  feeling,  without  perhaps 
knowing  the  full  wisdom  of  what  she  said: 
“Do  you  suppose  that  if  our  men  at  home 
had  time  for  us,  we  would  come  over  here, 
to  you  ?” 

“Then  all  the  more  are  the  Americans 
fools!”  He  raised  his  champagne  glass. 
“Signorina,”  he  said,  “may  you  find  the 
American  who  has  the  time.” 

Involuntarily  her  glance  went  toward 
John.  Allegro  saw  it  and  laughed.  “Ah 
ha!  So  that  is  why  we  have  no  chance? 
Still,”  he  added  on  second  thought,  “your 
choice  does  you  credit.” 

“He  is  not  my  choice,  he  is  my  friend. 
You  don’t  understand!  At  home  a  girl  has 
men  friends  exactly  as  she  has  girl  friends. 

I  wonder  how  I  can  make  it  clear  to  you — 
we  are  all  like  a  big  family.  They  might  as 
well  be  my  brothers,  many  of  the  men  I 
know;  there  is  not  a  bit  of  sentiment  in  our 
liking  for  each  other.” 

“There  is  no  sentiment  between  you  and 
the  man  over  there?”  Allegro  twisted  the 
blond  down  on  his  upper  lip,  laughing  at  her 
out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes.  “I  may  be 
little  more  than  a  boy,  signorina,  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  know  quite  well  when  I 
see  it,  and  that  is  a  {}erson  who  is  in  love. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  all  over  the 
world.  Your  American  men  can,  after  all, 
have  only  the  same  emotions  that  we  have 
over  here.  It  is  as  plain  as  the  dome  on  St. 
Peter’s — you  may  see  it  from  every  direc¬ 
tion.  That  man  over  there  is  in  love  with 
you!  Ecco!" 

“He  is  nothing  of  the  sort!  You  Italians 
are  mad  on  the  subject.  I  told  you  you 
could  not  understand.  You  are  different, 
that  is  all.” 

Allegro  shragged  his  shoulders.  “As  you 
please!  I  tell  you  he  is!  And  what  is  more. 


you  are  in  love  with  him.  After  all” — he 
put  up  his  hand  to  ward  off  interruption, 
“I  haid  much  rather  think  you  declined 
my  own  suit  because  your  affecaons  were 
already  given  before  I  was  so  unhappy  as 
to  see  you,  than  that,  while  your  heart  was 
still  free,  you  would  not  consider  me.” 

Nina  was  so  surprised  that  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  she  was  unable  to  answer.  Allegro  had 
never  said  a  word  to  her  about  the  proposal 
which  had  been  made  by  his  family.  Up  to 
that  moment  she  had  thought  he  did  not 
himself  know  of  it. 

“Heart?”  she  said,  bewildered.  “Did 
you  put  any  heart  into  the  offer  that  was 
made?  None  has  ever  been  shown  to  me.” 

“Is  there  a  chance  of  your  considering  my 
suit  ?”  He  asked  it  very  seriously. 

Nina  shook  her  head,  and  Allegro  sighed 
as  though  dejected;  then,  having  paid  her 
this  compliment,  he  became  cheerful  again 
and  his  candor  was  as  delicious  as  it  was 
astonishing. 

“Shall  I  tell  you?  Yes,  I  will!  If  you 
had  said  ‘yes,’  I  should  have  found  it  very 
easy  to  love  you.  As  you  won’t  accept  my 
name,  however - ” 

“You  don’t  love  me,  is  that  it?”  Nina 
burst  out  laughing,  and  Allegro  joined  light- 
heartedly,  as  he  nodded  his  agreement. 
Their  gayety  attracted  the  attention  of  their 
neighbors,  and  for  a  while  the  conversation 
became  general.  It  was  suggestive  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Nina  had  turned  to  Porter 
with  a  remark  in  English,  but  Allegro  added 
to  it  in  Italian.  Tomik,  whose  Italian  was 
only  slightly  more  villainous  than  his  Eng¬ 
lish,  chimed  in  across  the  comer  of  the  table 
in  French,  but  he  soon  forgot  himself  and 
broke  into  German.  Nina  found  herself 
mixing  her  sentences  like  Neapolitan  ice 
cream  into  four  languages,  until  finally  she 
put  her  hands  over  her  ears  and  exclaimed, 
^‘AUendez,  aspetarre,  warten  sie  nur,  oh,  do 
let  us  decide  on  one  tongue  at  a  time!” 
They  all  laughed,  and  then,  as  is  usual 
among  a  group  of  various  nationalities,  the 
conversation  went  on  in  French. 

Finally,  Tornik  and  Allegro  got  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  Austrian  influence  in  Italy, 
and  Nina  was  left  tete-d-tete  with  Eliot  Porter. 

She  had  not  met  him  before  coming  to 
Rome.  He  was  a  Californian.  A  VVest- 
emer,  Nina  put  it,  but  he  had  answered  her, 
“Not  at  all!  I  am  from  the  Pacific  coast!” 
He  was  an  agreeable  man,  much  liked  in 
Rome,  and  he  was  writing  a  book  on  Roman 
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society,  a  fact  that  greatly  amused  the 
Italians. 

“  Did  you  ever  study  physiognomy?”  he 
asked  Nina,  with  a  glance  across  at  Derby. 

Nina’s  lips  broke  into  a  smile,  as  she  an¬ 
swered,  “No.  Did  you?” 

“Yes.  I  studied  that,  and  palmistry,  and 
graphology’,  too.  Look  at  John — he  has 
a  remarkably  interesting  head  and  hand. 
You  are  quite  wrong,”  he  answered  an  in¬ 
terjection  of  Nina’s,  “  his  hands  are  far  from 
ugly!  Spatulate  fingers  show  invention  and 
energy’.  Just  look  at  his  thumb!  Did  you 
ever  see  such  cool-headed  logic  or  a  better 
balanced  will?  Why,  all  in  all,  I  consider 
him  the  best-looking  man  I  know!  There 
are  plenty  with  better  features,  no  doubt, 
but  if  I’d  had  my  choice  as  to  looks,  1  should 
have  been  his  twin.” 

Nina  laughed  joyously.  “Do  you  mean 
it?”  It  sounded  incredible  to  her,  yet  she 
felt  strangely  pleased — she  looked  at  John 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  “I  think  he  has 
a  great  many  good  points;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  strong  and  admirable  about  him,  but 
good-looking — never!  His  features  are  too 
uneven,  too  big  boned.” 

“Just  like  a  woman!”  exclaimed  Porter 
testily.  “I  suppose  you  think  that  apology 
on  your  other  side  a  beau  ideal!” 

Nina  glanced  critically  toward  the  small 
features  and  blond  curls  of  Allegro.  “No,” 
she  said,  “he  is  much  too  effeminate.” 

“Then  who  is  your  Adonis?” 

“The  best-looking  man  I  have  ever  seen? 
Well — I  think  I’d  choose  the  Marchese  di 
Valdo.”  The  pink  mounted  over  her  cheeks 
into  her  hair,  for  she  thought  Porter  was  go¬ 
ing  to  deride.  To  her  surprise  he  agreed 
with  her. 

“  Of  his  type,  yes,  he  certainly  is  good ;  but  I 
prefer  John’s.  I  can  see  how  di  Valdo 
would  appeal  to  a  girl,  though  personally  I 
should  ask  more  masculinity,  more  bone  and 
sinew.” 

Nina  remembered  how  Giovanni  had 
nearly  choked  the  Great  Dane,  and  she 
shuddered  slightly.  “Oh,  but  he  is  strong,” 
she  exclaimed;  “he  is  strong  as  a  panther! 
He  always  makes  me  think  of  Bagheera  in 
the  Jungle  Book.” 

“Bagheera  w’as  warm-blooded;  there  was 
truth  and  affection  in  him — for  Mowgli,  at 
all  events.  Your  friend  di  Valdo  is  as  cold 
a  proposition  as  you  could  find.” 

Nina  thought  this  la.st  characterization  ab¬ 
surd.  and  said  so. 


“All  right!’'  Porter  answered.  “You 
mark  my  word.  He  is  a  man  swayed  by 
the  emotions  of  the  moment.  He  has  feel¬ 
ing,  yes — but  no  heart;  he  has  certain  inborn 
principles,  but  they  are  racial  rather  than 
ethical.  His  is  the  code  of  Noblesse  oblige, 
not  of  the  Golden  Rule.”  He  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  continued  in  a  more  personal  tone: 
“I  don’t  know  you  very  w’ell.  Miss  Ran¬ 
dolph,  but  you  are  a  girl  from  home.  And 
— excuse  my  frankness — you  are  one  of  our 
great  heiresses.  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  and 
that  is  w’hy  I  am  going  to  say  something — 
perhaps  all  the  more  forcefully  because  I 
have  only  a  racial  and  not  a  personal  in¬ 
terest:  but  between  marrj  ing  Giovanni  San- 
severo — or  that  Austrian  over  yonder — or 
the  golden-headed  ornament  on  your  right, 
and  such  a  man  as  John  Derby,  no  woman 
w’ith  an  ounce  of  sense  could  for  one  minute 
hesitate,  ^he  first,  by  the  gift  of  kings,  are 
noblemen|4)Ut  John  over  there,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  is  a  man/’*^ 

Nina  w’as  so  de^ly  stirred  by  his  words 
that  she  sat  for  a  little  while  quite  motionless, 
looking  down  at  her  hands,  which  wereclasped 
in  her  lap.  Then,  before  she  either  looked 
up  or  answered,  the  women  left  the  table. 

In  the  drawing-room,  as  the  other  women 
lighted  their  cigarettes,  Nina  stood  leaning 
her  cheek  on  her  hand  as  it  rested  aghinst 
the  mantel — and  for  some  time  she  looked 
down  into  the  fire,  while  Porter’s  words 
echoed  and  reechoed  through  her  mind. 
Presently  Zoya  Olisco  came  up  to  her. 

“I  w’ant  to  tell  you,”  she  said,  “I  like 
your  friend  the  engineer — is  that  what  he  is  ? 
He  is  very  clever,  is  he  not  ?  I  am  told  he  is 
going  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
Sicilian  miners — is  he?” 

“Suffering?”  Nina  repeated,  wondering. 
“I  don’t  know.  But  it  is  only  a  business 
venture,  his  mining — not  a  philanthropic 
one.  At  least  I  have  not  hea^  about  any 
poor  people  who  are  to  be  relieved.” 

Zoya  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and 
then  her  ears  as  though  to  shut  out  both 
sight  and  sound.  “Oh,  it  is  horrible — hor¬ 
rible  in  the  sulphur  mines!  You  have  no 
idea!  Nowhere  in  all  the  world  is  life  so 
dreadful.”  She  shuddered,  “  But  I  feel  sure, 
somehow,  that  your  friend  the  American  will 
be  able  to  do  something.” 

They  went  on  talking  until  their  tcte-h-tete 
was  interrupted  by  the  men  coming  in  from 
the  dining-room.  The  servants  brought  in 
a  big  card  table. 
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“Are  you  going  to  play  bridge?”  Nina 
asked,  feeling  that  the  answer  was  obvious. 

But  the  Contessa  Masco,  taking  her  cognac 
at  a  swallow,  glanced  at  Tomik  with  a 
laugh.  “Oh  lord  no!  Nothing  so  dull,  I 
hope,  in  this  house!” 

Derby  joined  Nina,  and  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  pride.  “I  am  glad  you  are  here 
to-night;  I  seem  to  be  especially  glad — ” 
She  broke  off,  but  her  intonation  conveyed 
unspoken  thoughts. 

Derby’s  eyes  kindled.  “Why  especially? 
Have  you  a  particular  reason,  really?”  His 
heart  beat  so  hard,  because  of  the  sweetness 
in  her  expression,  that  it  seemed  to  him  she 
must  hear  it  pounding,  that  she  must  look 
through  the  mask  he  wore,  and  read  his 
love  for  her. 

But  his  mask  was  impenetrable,  and  Nina 
answered  lightly:  “I  wonder  w'hich  reason 
you  would  like  me  to  give  ?  I  wonder  if  it 
would  make  any  real  difference  to  you 
whether  I  said  just  glad — or  glad  because  of 
something  ?” 

He  forced  himself  to  speak  with  a  stolidity 
that  walled  in  securely  his  threatening  emo¬ 
tions.  “I  am  not  a  bit  good  at  guessing  the 
meaning  of  sentences  that  have  no  direct 
statement  in  them.  You  see,  they  are  not 
the  kind  my  grammar  book  taught  me!” 

Nina  smiled.  “You  like  a  regular, 
straight-out,  simple  sentence  with  one  sub¬ 
ject  and  one  predicate,  don’t  you?” 

“That’s  it!  And  as  few  qualifying  clauses 
as  possible.” 

“And  as  your  speech  is,  so  are  your  ac¬ 
tions.  No  time  for  trivialities.  Big,  seri¬ 
ous  things!”  To  her  surprise  she  felt  a 
sharp  pain  in  her  throat. 

“What  an  old  bear  I  must  seem  to  you — ” 
His  sentence  broke  off  as  the  Countess  Masco 
interrupted  them. 

“Come  along,  John — you’ll  play,  won’t 
you?  We  are  waiting!”  Count  Rosso  had 
already  deserted  Zoya  for  the  green  table. 

“Do  you  need  me?”  Derby  asked. 

“Of  course  we  do!  The  more  the  jollier; 
it  is  dreadfully  dull  without  a  lot.” 

Nina  and  the  Countess  Zoya  sat  apart  talk¬ 
ing  together  until  nearly  midnight.  Finally, 
with  a  yawn,  Zoya  suggested  that  they  try  to 
break  up  the  party.  For  a  little  while  they 
looked  on.  Not  understanding  the  game  of 
baccarat,  Nina  watched  the  faces  of  the 
players. 

Suddenly  she  felt  uneasy  about  her  uncle, 
who  had  taken  a  place  at  the  table.  Know¬ 


ing  no  reason  why  he  should  pot  play,  she 
had  thought  nothing  of  that.  But  now  he 
was  flushed,  and  seemed  very  excited.  Un¬ 
consciously  taking  a  leaf  out  of  her  aunt’s 
book,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
Her  touch  was,  in  fact,  so  like  that  of  his 
wife  that  the  prince  started  violently,  and  a 
short  while  later  relinquished  his  place. 

After  the  prince  dropped  out  of  the  game 
Nina  still  stood  watching.  The  Countess 
Kate  played  as  placidly  as  though  she  were 
dealing  cards  for  “old  maid,”  while  her  hus¬ 
band  reminded  Nina  of  a  squirrel  sitting  up 
and  nibbling  at  a  nut.  Carlo  Olisco  was  ex¬ 
cited  but  not  unnatural.  Porter  looked 
gloomy  and  taciturn.  Minotti  and  Allegro 
were  both  tense  and  keen,  the  former  arro¬ 
gant,  the  latter  flushed  and  excited.  John 
Derby,  like  the  Countess  Kate,  played  ex¬ 
actly  as  he  used  to  play  Jack  Straw  or 
besique,  on  rainy  days  in  the  country. 

From  where  she  had  been  standing  Nina 
could  see  only  the  top  of  Tornik’s  head  and, 
obeying  an  idle  impulse  of  curiosity,  she 
crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 
But  no  sooner  had  she  caught  sight  of  his 
face  than  she  started  as  though  some  one 
had  dashed  cold  water  over  her.  Tomik! 
It  was  unbelievable!  His  eyes  glowed  like 
coals;  his  lips,  half  opened,  looked  dry  and 
burnt,  as  with  that  drawing-in  motion  of  the 
confirmed  gambler  he  stretched  out  his 
trembling  fingers  to  grasp  the  last  of  the 
evening’s  winnings. 

Nina  was  not  in  love  with  him — she  had 
never  even  for  a  moment  fancied  that  she 
was.  But  nevertheless  the  revelation  of  his 
greed  struck  at  her  pride,  and  she  seemed  to 
see  herself,  or  rather  her  own  fortune,  being 
grasped  with  precisely  that  avidity  by  those 
same  long,  eager  fingers.  “He,  too!”  were 
the  words  that  framed  themselves  in  her 
thoughts.  Tomik,  at  least,  had  seemed  dis¬ 
interested,  but  it  was  only  her  gold  that  he 
was  after — like  all  the  rest. 

She  turned  away  abmptly.  The  Count 
Olisco  left  the  table  and,  as  her  uncle  was 
already  waiting,  Zoya  and  she  said  good 
night  to  the  Mascos  and  left. 

On  the  way  home,  Sansevero  was  de¬ 
cidedly  nervous.  Something  was  wrong, 
that  was  certain — he  w'as  as  transparent  as 
crystal;  a  child  could  not  have  shown  trouble 
more  plainly.  They  drove  the  Oliscos  home, 
but  after  they  had  left  them,  Nina  put  her 
hand  on  her  uncle’s  coat  sleeve. 

“Can’t  you — tell  me?”  she  asked  him. 
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Sansevero  started,  then  shook  his  head. 
“It  is  nothing!”  he  said.  But  he  changed 
his  mind  almost  immediately,  took  his 
breath  as  though  to  speak,  and  stopped 
again.  Nina’s  manner  had  been  very  sweet, 
very  sympathetic.  The  thought  of  confiding 
in  the  girl  beside  him  had  not  entered  his 
head;  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
dam  up  a  spring,  as  to  keep  his  confidence 
from  overflowing  at  the  first  words  of  kind¬ 
ness.  He  seized  her  hand,  and  his  fingers 
during  a  moment  of  nervous  indecision  beat 
a  tattoo  upon  her  glove — then  he  let  her 
hand  drop  again. 

“I  am  in  the  most  difficult  situation.” 

“Yes — ?”  Nina  encouraged.  “Can’t  I 
help? — Oh,  I  wish  I  could/" 

“No!”  He  threw  himself  into  the  far¬ 
thest  possible  comer  of  the  carriage.  “No, 
no!  I  could  not  let  you  do  that!” 

Quickly  a  suspicion  of  the  diflflculty 
crossed  her  mind.  “Uncle  Sandro,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me!  You  know  that  I  love  Aunt 
Eleanor  better  than  almost  any  one  in  the 
world.  If  to  help  you  is  to  help  her — and  it 
is  in  my  power — I  really  think  you  ought  to 
tell  me.” 

He  weakened,  hesitated.  “Give  me  your 
promise  you  will  not  tell  Leonora - ?” 

“You  have  it!”  She  put  her  hand  back 
into  his. 

“It  is  this,  then:  I  am  the  weakest  man 
imaginable.  To-night  I  had  no  idea  of 
playing;  I  held  out  for  some  time,  but  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  at  the  end.  Also 
what  I  lost  was  very  little,  but  the  money 
was  a  sum  we  had  put  aside  to  pay  house¬ 
hold  expenses.  If  I  do  not  pay  them, 
Leonora  must  know  of  it.” 

Between  the  lines  Nina  divined  a  good 
deal  of  the  whole  story.  Other  vague  sus¬ 
picions  that  had  come  to  her  here  and  there 
helped  somewhat  to  the  conclusion. 

Already  they  had  driven  into  the  court¬ 
yard  and  the  footman  was  holding  open  the 
door.  Nina  jumped  out  quickly  and  en¬ 
tered  the  palace.  In  the  antechamber  she 
stopped  for  her  uncle  to  catch  up  with  her. 
“Just  wait  a  moment,”  she  said;  “we  can 
finish  our  conversation  quickly.”  She 
spoke  rapidly  and  in  English. 

“How  much  is  it?” 

“Five  hundred  lire." 

Nina  caught  her  breath.  “  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you — the  Prince  Sansevero,  the 
owner  of  this  palace,  are  in  need  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  and  don’t  know  where  to  get 


it?  You  shall  have  it  to-morrow,  the  first 
thing.” 

Then  suddenly  she  added:  “Uncle  Sandro 
— I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  !  Will 
you  swear  on  your  honor  to  answer  the 
truth?  If  you  deceive  me,  I  will  never  for¬ 
give  you  to  my  dying  day!” 

He  looked  at  her,  puzzled.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  gravity  of  her  tone.  “I  will 
answer  if  I  can.”  He  said  it  not  without 
alarm. 

“Does  your  brother  gamble?  Is  he  also 
like  Tomik  and  you  ?”  She  had  no  thought 
for  the  stigma  of  her  words,  and  Sansevero 
was  not  so  small  that  he  resented  them. 

“No.  I  can  answer  that  easily  enough. 
Giovanni  has  not  one  drop  of  the  gambling 
blood.  That  I  can  sw'ear  to  you  by  the  name 
of  my  mother!”  He  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

Nina  sighed  with  relief.  “I’ll  send  Celeste 
to  you  with  the  money  in  the  morning,  and 
you  can  trust  me — I  will  never  let  Aunt 
Eleanor  know!”  She  said  it  sympathetically 
and  kindly  enough,  but  her  tone  was  a  little 
constraint.  “Good  night!” 

And  then  quickly  she  left  him.  She  felt 
sure  that  her  uncle  had  spoken  the  truth, 
and  that  Giovanni  was  not  a  gambler;  but 
as  she  went  down  the  long  corridors  she  felt 
a  sharp  contraction  in  her  throat.  “  Dear — 
poor — precious  Auntie  Princess!”  she  whis¬ 
pered  to  herself. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

As  the  winter  progressed,  Favorita’s  temper 
showed  so  little  improvement  that  those  whose 
duty  brought  them  in  contact  with  her  at  the 
theatre  were  on  the  verge  of  resigning  their 
p)osts.  Her  dresser  had  a  thoroughly  cowed 
expression ;  her  manager  consumed  more  black 
cigars  than  were  good  for  him ;  the  corps  de 
ballet  had  hysterics  singly  and  indignation 
councils  en  masse.  In  fact,  the  call-boy,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  tormenting  Favorita,  was 
the  only  member  of  the  company  who  took 
her  rages  cheerfully. 

Finally  even  Giovanni  became  uneasy;  a 
well-bred  woman  could  be  counted  on  in 
given  circumstances  to  do  thus  and  so,  but 
Favorita  was  of  lowest  peasant  birth:  her 
people  were  of  the  mountain  districts,  so 
primitive  in  thought  and  habit  that  her  early 
training  had  taught  her  obedience  to  nothing 
higher  than  impulse.  Superficially,  she  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  dictates  of  civilization,  just  as 
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a  half-wild  animal  submits  to  the  control  of 
his  trainer.  And  in  a  very  real  sense  Gio¬ 
vanni  occupied,  in  relation  to  her,  the  train¬ 
er’s  position.  He  was  the  force  that  held 
her  in  check;  but  though  to  the  audience  of 
the  world  he  appeared  perfectly  at  ease,  a 
definite  apprehensiveness  underlay  his  seem¬ 
ing  comfKJSure. 

Matters  at  last  came  to  a  crisis.  Giovanni 
was  about  to  leave  the  palace  one  morning 
a  day  or  two  after  the  Masco  dinner,  when  a 
neatly  dressed  woman  passetl  him  on  the 
grand  stairway.  She  was  wearing  a  thick 
veil,  but  he  had  an  eye  for  outline  and  he 
knew  that  there  was  onl\  one  woman  in 
Rome  with  just  that  half-floating  lightness 
of  movement.  .\t  once  he  blocketl  her  way. 

She  was  forced  to  halt;  but  her  feet  did 
not  stand  quite  still,  and  there  was  an  effect 
of  briefly  sus{)ended  motion  in  her  attitude, 
as  though  she  sought  a  chance  to  dart  past 
him. 

“Good  morning,  signorinal”  Giovanni’s 
urbanity  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  footmen. 
For  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  straightening 
of  her  figure;  jx)ised  for  flight,  she  held  her 
head  a  little  to  one  side  as  she  swiftly  scanned 
his  face. 

Giovanni  dropped  his  voice.  “I  was  just 
on  my  way  to  see  you.  Come,  card  mia,” 
he  said  persuasively.  “I  have  something  I 
want  to  talk  over  with  you — it  is  impossible 
here  with  lackeys  listening  to  everything  we 
may  say.  Come,  dear.” 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  wavering, 
then  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “\'ery  well,” 
she  said,  and  descended  the  stairs  at  his  side. 
They  crossed  the  great  hall,  and  she  stopped 
to  gaze  about  it  in  wonder  and  curiosity, 
even  though  she  did  not  appreciate  the 
splendor  of  its  proportions.  The  great  bal- 
dachino,  of  blue  and  silver,  surmounting  the 
Sansevero  arms,  held  her  attention. 

“  Do  the  broken  silver  chains  in  your  coat 
•  of  arms  represent  mercy  or  weakness?”  she 
asked. 

“  Both,  probably,”  he  answered  grimly,  as 
he  caught  the  sound  of  an  automobile  chug¬ 
ging  in  the  courtyard.  Feeling  sure  that  it 
was  Nina’s  car,  he  slipped  his  arm  through 
Favorita’s  to  urge  her  for\vard,  whereupon 
she  grew  suspicious  and  lagged  purposely. 
She  looked  deliberately  about,  as  though  she 
were  a  tourist  intent  upon  finding  eA  ery  ob¬ 
ject  starred  in  Baedeker.  To  his  inward 
rage  and  chagrin,  Giovanni  realized  his  mis¬ 
take  in  having  attempted  to  hurry  her,  and 


now  changed  his  tactics.  Although  hi;> 
every  nerve  was  strained  to  catch  the  sound 
of  Nina’s  approaching  footfall,  he  went  into 
a  long,  prosy  dissertation  upon  the  history  of 
the  ceiling,  dwelling  purposely  upon  the 
dullest  facts  he  could  think  of,  until  his  tor¬ 
mentor  was  glad  enough  to  leave. 

Once  outside  the  building,  Giovanni 
breathed  more  freely,  although  the  sight  of 
the  automobile  confirmed  his  apprehension. 
Hailing  a  cab,  he  put  Favorita  into  it  and 
got  in  after  her.  They  had  not  gone  more 
than  five  hundred  yards  when  Nina,  alone 
in  the  car,  ])asse<l  them.  Giovanni  had 
st(K)ped  over  quickly  so  that  she  might  not 
recognize  him;  but  Favorita  took  no  notice 
of  this,  or  anything  else,  and  they  drove  on 
in  a  silence  broken  only  by  occasional  and 
casual  remarks.  It  was  not  until  they  were 
safely  within  her  apartment  that  he  de¬ 
manded  : 

“And  now,  Fava,  perhaps  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  explain  to  me  what  you  were 
doing  at  the  Palazzo  Sansevero  when  I  saw 
you,  and  how  you  got  past  the  porter?” 

“.\t  least  it  shows  you  that  what  I  try  to 
do  I  accomplish,”  she  retorte<i  with  an  air  of 
bravado.  She  leaned  her  elbows  on  a  little 
table,  looking  across  at  Giovanni,  her  lips 
parted,  her  eyes  dancing.  “  Do  you  wish  to 
hear?  \’ery  well.  I  have  a  friend  who 
gives  the  .American  heiress  lessons  in  Italian. 
She  says  it  is  easy — one  has  only  to  talk 
Italian  and  make  her  talk,  and  tell  her 
when  she  makes  mistakes.  My  friend  is 
sick.  She  sent  a  letter,  which  I  intercepted, 
and  I  went  in  her  place.  Why  not?”  Then 
suddenly  her  little  teeth  locked  tightly,  and 
she  spoke  between  them  savagely — “I  could 
talk  Italian  to  her  that  she  would  never  for¬ 
get!  Nor  would  she  forget  me,  either!” 

Giovanni’s  teeth  locked  quite  as  tightly  as 
hers.  “Will  you  hush?  You  must  be  in¬ 
sane!  I  told  you  from  the  beginning  that  I 
would  not  advertise  myself  with  you.  I  told 
you  also  that  if  you  made  a  scene,  or  if  you 
ever  tried  to  interfere  with  my  family  or  my 
private  life,  at  that  moment  all  would  end 
between  us.”  As  he  spoke,  Favorita  looked 
frightened,  but  in  a  flash  her  manner  changed 
completely.  Long  association  with  him  had 
not  been  without  its  lessons,  and  she  an¬ 
swered  as  sweetly  as  though  no  disagree¬ 
ment  had  ever  come  between  them;  as 
though  there  were  no  incongruity  between 
their  suspended  discussion  and  her  inter¬ 
rupting  sentence.  “  Giovannino,”  she  cooed. 
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“I  have  had  a  great  offer,  an  astounding 
offer  from  Vienna.” 

He  saw  his  opportunity.  His  manner, 
therefore,  changed  a.s  rapidly  as  hers  had 
done,  and  with  every  appearance  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest  he  asked  for  her  news. 
She  told  him  with  triumph  the  details  of  her 
offer  from  the  manager  of  a  Viennese  theatre 
for  a  ten  weeks’  engagement  at  a  stupendous 
salaiy. 

“You  must  accept — by  all  means!”  Not 
a  trace  of  the  relief  he  felt  crept  into  his  ex¬ 
pression;  he  looked  sad,  but  thoroughly  re¬ 
signed.  “It  is  time,”  he  added  cleverly, 
“that  you  should  make  a  name  for  yourself 
that  is  cosmopolitan  and  not  alone  of  Italy.” 

So  far  they  had  been  sitting  on  either  side 
of  a  small  table,  but  now  Favorita  arose  and 
went  around  to  him.  Pushing  the  table 
away,  she  sat  on  his  knee,  and,  with  one 
arm  about  his  neck,  held  up  his  chin  with 
her  other  hand.  Then,  deliberately,  she 
looked  into  his  eyes  with  that  level,  deter¬ 
mined  steadiness  which  makes  no  compro¬ 
mise.  She  spK)ke  very  quietly,  so  quietly 
that  he  was  more  than  ever  unea.sy.  Her 
turbulence  w’as  annoying,  but  this  calmness 
w’as  ominous. 

“I  shall  accept  the  offer  on  one  condition: 
— you  go  to  N’ienna  with  me!” 

Giovanni  looked  quite  as  though  the  gates 
of  Paradise  were  op)ening  before  him.  Even 
Favorita  believed  his  enthusiasm  genuine  as 
he  exclaimed,  “.\h,  that  would  be  charm¬ 
ing!”  Then  he  seemed  to  be  considering 
the  matter  eagerly.  “That  I  want  to  go 
with  you — of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt!  I 
am  merely  wondering  how  it  can  be  man¬ 
aged.” 

Now  that  she  seem^  to  be  getting  her 
own  way,  and  her  jealousy  was  allayed, 
Favorita  was  soft,  and  sweet,  and  affection¬ 
ate  as  a  little  black  cat.  “Rosso  is  going  to 
Hungary-,”  she  pmrred.  “You  can  easily 
say  you  are  going  with  him  on  his  trip, 
whereas  you  can  really  be  in  Vienna!” 

“That  sounds  pjerfect!”  he  returned  gayly; 
“at  lea.st  you  can  accept  the  manager’s  offer!” 

“Do  you  promise  to  go  with  me?  You 
must  swear  it!”  He  hesitated  as  he  rapidly 
turned  the  situation  over  in  his  mind.  Now 
that  he  had  determined  to  marr)’  Nina,  the 
main  thing  w’as  to  keep  Favorita  away,  for, 
should  she  have  an  opp)ortunity  to  unburden 
her  heart  to  the  heiress,  that  would  be  the 
end  of  his  matrimonial  chances.  But  if  he 
could  get  the  dancer  to  V’ienna,  and  keep 


her  there,  then  find  an  excuse  for  at  least  a 
short  absence  from  her,  he  could  come  back 
to  Rome,  win  Nina,  be  married  at  once — 
and  then  let  come  what  would!  An  inde- 
p>endent  American  girl  would  throw  him 
over,  he  knew  that;  but  a  wife  would  be 
different!  A  wife  would  have  to  forgive. 

“Will  you  promise?”  repeated  Favorita. 

“Yes,  I  promise,”  he  said.  “Come,  we 
will  fill  in  the  contract!” 

CHAPTER  XIX 

Ni.N'a  had  intended  taking  her  Italian 
teacher  out  with  her  in  the  automobile.  She 
did  this  quite  often,  as  it  was  as  easy  to  prac¬ 
tice  Italian  conversation  in  a  motor  car  as 
anywhere  else.  But  after  half  an  hour — 
Favorita  was  nearly  that  late — she  had  given 
up  waiting  and  telephoned  Zoya  Olisco  sug¬ 
gesting  that  they  two  spjend  the  day  at 
Tivoli.  Zoya  agreed,  and  Nina  was  on  her 
way  to  fetch  her  when  she  passed  Giovanni 
and  Favorita.  But  she  neither  saw  the 
former  nor  recognized  the  latter. 

It  was  after  six  o’clock  when  Nina  re¬ 
turned  from  Tivoli,  and  she  had  to  hurry  to 
dress  for  an  early  dinner,  as  it  was  the  San- 
severos’  regular  Lenten  evening  at  home. 

Nina  particularly  liked  these  informal  re¬ 
ceptions,  where  the  company  was  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  really  interesting,  agree¬ 
able  pjeople.  There  was  always  music,  gen¬ 
erally  by  amateur  p)erformers;  occasionally 
there  was  some  other  form  of  imp)romptu  en¬ 
tertainment,  an  imp)ersonation  or  a  recita¬ 
tion.  Throughout  the  evening  there  w’as 
the  simplest  sort  of  buffet  supper:  tea, 
bouillon — a  claret  cup,  p)erhaps,  and  px)s- 
sibly  chocolate,  little  cakes,  and  sandwiches; 
never  more.  But  the  princess  was  one  of 
those  hostesses  whose  piersonality  thor¬ 
oughly  p)er>ades  a  house;  a  t\'p)e  which  is 
becoming  rarer  with  every’  change  in  our 
modem  civilization,  and  w’ithout  which 
p>eople  might  as  well  congregate  in  a 
hotel  parlor.  Each  guest  at  the  Palazzo 
Sansevero  carried  away  the  impression  that 
not  only  had  he  been  welcome  himself,  but 
that  his  presence  had  added  materially  to 
the  enjoyment  of  others. 

Early  in  the  evening  Nina  was  standing 
with  Giovanni  a  little  apart.  Giovanni  was 
unusually  quiet,  and  both  had  fallen  into 
reverie,  from  which  Nina  was  aroused  by 
the  sudden  announcement  of  a  jarring  name. 
Like  the  ceaseless  beating  of  the  waves  upx)n 
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a  beach,  she  had  heard  the  long  rolling  titles, 
“Sua  Excellenza  la  principessa  di  Malio,” 
“II  Conte  e  la  Contessa  Casabella,”  “  Donna 
Francesca  Dobini,”  “Sua  Excellenza  il 
Duca  e  la  Duchessa  Astarte,”  and  then — 
“Messa  Smeetl” 

Nina  felt  a  swift  pity  for  the  beautiful 
woman  who  was  force<l  to  suffer  the  ig¬ 
nominy  of  being  thus  announced.  She  had 
herself  been  daily  conscious  of  that  same 
flatness  when,  after  the  long  announcement 
of  her  aunt’s  and  uncle’s  names,  came  the 
blankness  of  “Messa  Randolf.” 

And  in  that  moment,  divining  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  her  mind,  Giovanni  seized 
his  opportunity.  His  eyes  lookerl  ardently 
into  hers,  his  smile  was  transporting  as,  with 
all  the  warmth  of  which  his  voice  was  ca¬ 
pable,  he  said,  “  Donna  Nina  Sansevero, 
Marchesa  di  Valdo!” 

Nina’s  heart  fluttered  strangely,  her  will 
was  swayed  by  the  moment’s  thrill,  as  she 
heard  him  continuing;  “It  can  surely  not 
surprise  you  to  hear  in  spoken  words  what 
has  long  been  in  my  heart  to — ”  But  his 
sentence  was  broken  off  abruptly,  for  a  sud¬ 
den  thinning  of  the  crush  revealetl  the  Con¬ 
tessa  Potensi  close  beside  them.  Heedless 
of  Nina,  the  contessa  demanded  that  Gio¬ 
vanni  take  her  into  the  sup|)er  room  for  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  Nina  was  left  with  Carpazzi, 
who  had  at  that  moment  also  joined  them. 
He  took  no  notice  of  her  absent-mindedness 
and  kept  the  conversation  going  briskly 
without  much  help  from  her,  until  gradually 
she  l>ecame  able  to  focus  her  attention 
upon  him. 

.“Mwut  this  time  the  Count  and  Countess 
Olisco  were  announced.  Seeing  Derby,  who 
had  arrived  just  ahead  of  them.  Zoya 
walked  up  to  him  without  hesitation  or  ma¬ 
noeuvre.  “I  should  like  to  talk  to  you,”  she 
said;  “will  you  take  me  to  a  seat  ?  There  is 
one  over  there.” 

He  gave  her  his  arm  and  led  her  to  a  sofa 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  “Have  you 
been  out  to  Torre  Sansevero?”  she  asked 
when  they  were  seated. 

“No.  We  had  planned  to  motor  out  next 
week,  but  I  must  go  to  Sicily  to-morrow,  so 
the  motor  trip  is  postponed  until  I  come 
back.  You  asked  as  though  you  had  some¬ 
thing  special  in  mind.  Had  you  ?” 

‘•Yes.  I  might  as  well  tell  you — though 
maybe  you  know — there  is  a  rumor  that  a 
Sansevero  painting — the  Raphael  Madonna 
— has  been  sold  out  of  the  country.  The 


way  I  know  is  secret;  but  through  somebody 
connected  with  the  Government  I  have 
learned  that  there  are  grave  suspicions 
against  the  prince.” 

Derby  gave  her  his  full  attention,  but  said 
nothing.  “Everybody  knows,”  continued 
the  contessa,  “that  he  has  sj)ent  all  his  wife’s 
money  in  gambling,  and  that  they  have  sold 
everilhing  that  is  not  covered  by  the  family 
entail.”  Her  listener  did  not  know  it,  but 
his  face  betrayed  no  surprise.  “This  pic¬ 
ture,  they  say,  has  been  smuggletl  out  of  the 
country  to  a  rich  American.”  Her  face 
grew  troubled  and  she  sjjoke  lower  and 
more  indistinctly.  “I  do  not  find  it  ix)ssible 
to  think  that  Sansevero  did  such  a  thing. 
He  is  weak,  if  you  like;  he  would  fall  into 
temptation;  he  might  gamble  or  make  love 
to  a  pretty  woman” — she  shrugged  her 
shoulders — “but  that  he  would  do  anything 
really  against  the  law,  I  don’t  believe.  Yet 
— I  have  never  seen  such  furs  as  the  prin¬ 
cess  wears  this  winter.  Can’t  you  find  out 
alx)ut  the  picture  ?  Everybcxiy  believes  it  is  in 
America.  Think  what  it  would  be  if  Sanse¬ 
vero  were  put  in  prison !  But  I  am  sure  you 
will  set  everything  straight.” 

“Your  faith  in  me  is  flattering,  to  say  the 
least,”  he  laughed.  “But  you  seem  to 
think  that  finding  an  ol)ject  in  .\merica  is  as 
simple  as  though  it  were  mislaid  in  a  fishing 
village.  Do  you  realize  the  vastness  of  the 
territory  which  I  am  to  search  in  the  twin¬ 
kling  of  an  eye  ?” 

“No,  no!  You  must  not  laugh.  I  am 
very  serious.  I  know  that  America  is  a  laiwl 
in  which  everything  may  be  accomplished, 
even  though  I  may  have  a  false  idea  of  it> 
size.  .\nd  in  you,  as  an  American,  my  faith 
is  unbounded.  You  see,  I  feel  convinced 
that  it  all  depends  on  you!”  Then,  under 
the  impulsion  of  her  enthusiasm  she  clapjied 
her  hands  together  as  she  exclaimed:  “Oh, 
I  am  sure  you  will  clear  the  prince!  And 
then,  like  the  hero  in  all  good  story  books, 
win  the  reward.” 

“And  the  reward?”  he  queried.  “What 
is  it  to  be?  Unfortunately,  you  are  asking 
me  to  save  a  prince — a  |)Oor  prince  at  that, 
with  no  favors  to  bestow.  In  the  gootl  stoiy 
lK)oks  it  is  always  a  beautiful  princess.  To 
be  sure,”  he  added,  “the  princess  is  as 
beautiful  as  one  could  wish,  but  alas!  she  is 
married.” 

“I  do  not  find  you  at  all  amiable,”  the 
contessa  jx)ute«l.  “I  am  serious — very  seri¬ 
ous,  and  you  make  fun.” 
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“Not  at  all.  I  am  very  serious,  and  you 
talk  of  fairy  tales.  Still,  if  you  are  my  fairy 
godmother,  there  is  no  knowing  what  stroke 
of  fortune  may  await  me  in  Sicily.”  Then, 
changing  his  tone,  he  said  earnestly:  “I  am 
really  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to 
leave  the  picture  question  until  I  come 
back.” 

“  You  are  going  straight  off  to  Sicily  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“To  be  gone  how  long?” 

“I  don’t  know;  I  have  no  idea.  Weeks, 
{)erhaps.  Months,  very  likely;  why  do  you 
ask?” 

“May  I  say  something — something  very 
frank  to  you?”  Zoya  leaned  forward  with 
a  sudden  direct  impulse. 

“Say  what  you  please,  by  all  means!” 
Derby  braced  himstlf  for  her  remark,  but 
even  so  he  colored  as  she  said:  “Are  you  in 
love  with  Nina?  Please,  don’t  be  angrj';  I 
don’t  ask  you  to  answer.  But  if  you  are,  I 
can’t  see  why  you  go  away  to  work  mines 
and  such  things.  I  should  have  married  her 
long  ago  had  I  been  you.” 

Derby’s  eyes  blazed.  “Do  you  mean  I 
should  try  to  marry  her  and  live  on  her 
money  ?” 

“Why  not?  Since  she  has  enough  for 
two — enough  for  twenty!  There  is  no  need 
to  be  so  furious.  Per  Vamore  di  Dio!  You 
Americans  have  always  the  ears  up,  listen¬ 
ing  for  a  sound  that  you  can  fly  at’”  Lan¬ 
guorously  she  leaned  back  among  the 
cushions  of  the  sofa.  “It  is  all  so  silly — 
your  idea  of  life.”  And  then  she  stopped 
and  looked  at  him  curiously.  “What  is 
your  idea  of  life?” 

“Life?  One  might  put  it  in  three  words: 
One  must  work!” 

Zoya  shook  her  head — she  did  it  charm¬ 
ingly.  “No,  no,”  she  said  softly;  “you  are 
altogether  wrong — though  I  also  can  put  it 
in  three  words.  Life  lies  in  this:  One  must 
love.  That’s  all  there  is!” 

The  conversation  ended  there,  for  the 
Duke  Scarpa  and  Count  Masco  came  up  to 
speak  to  the  contessa.  Derby  arose  and 
was  about  to  leave  when  the  duke  stopped 
him.  Masco  sat  down  to  talk  with  ^ya, 
and  Scarpa  spoke  to  Derby  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  “I  hear  you  are  going  to  Sicily  to¬ 
morrow  ?” 

“Yes,  I  leave  early  in  the  morning.” 

“Take  my  advice” — his  glance  was  sinis¬ 
ter — “and  stay  away.” 

Derby  smiled  frankly.  “  May  I  a.sk  why  ?  ” 


“Because  your  process  will  not  work.” 

“That  might  be  taken  in  two  ways,” 
Derby  rejoined:  “either  that  you  believe  my 
patents  useless,  or  else  that  some  means  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  my  trying  them.  I 
rather  wonder — after  our  conversation  on 
the  subject — if  you  intend  a  threat?”  He 
spoke  without  stress  of  feeling,  quite  simply, 
in  fact. 

The  duke’s  unctuous  smile  was  not  wholly 
pleasant  to  see.  “That  is  for  you  to  decide. 
To-morrow  morning  you  intend  to  go. 
That  is  not  far  off ;  but  you  have  until  then 
to  reconsider  your  refusal  to  sell  me  your 
patent.  I  made  you  a  fair  offer,  which  I 
should  in  your  place  accept.  However,  if 
you  go  to  Sicily” — he  spread  out  his  hands 
with  a  shrug — “I  shall  have  warned  you, 
and  whatever  comes  will  be  off  my  con¬ 
science.” 

For  answer  Derby  spoke  quietly,  but  with 
clear,  level  distinctness.  “I  go  to-morrow 
to  \’encata,  to  work  a  piece  of  land  which  is 
the  property  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  San- 
severo.  As  their  representative,  I  am  vested 
with  every  legal  right  to  apply  my  invention 
to  the  mine  known  as  the  ‘Little  Devil.’ 
And  I  may  add” — he  put  it  casually — “that 
back  of  me  is  the  full  strength  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Government.”  He 
looked  straight  into  the  small  rat-like  eyes 
nearly  a  foot  below  his  own.  Then  with  a 
smile  he  bowed  to  the  Contessa  Zoya  and  went 
in  search  of  the  Princess  Sansevero,  to  say 
good-by.  When  he  found  her,  she  reminded 
him  of  the  letter  the  prince  had  given  him 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Vencata,  and  made 
him  promise  to  follow  implicitly  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  directions. 

Derby  gave  his  promise  easily,  and  she 
held  out  her  hand.  He  kissed  it  after  the 
European  custom;  and  as  he  did  so  he  felt 
her  fingers  tighten  over  his,  as  she  whispered 
with  a  little  underlying  emotional  vibration, 
“God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy! — and  a  safe 
return.” 

V'^aguely,  as  he  went  through  the  rooms  in 
search  of  Nina,  the  princess’s  words  echoed 
through  his  mind,  and  through  some  unknown 
train  of  suggestion  he  remembered  that  Mil¬ 
ler,  the  butler  in  New  York,  had  wished 
Nina  a ‘safe  return.’  The  association  of  the 
two  seemed  ridiculous,  yet  a  thought  held: 
Was  it  at  all  certain  that  she  was  goin^to 
return  home?  Was  he,  perhaps,  not  going 
to  return  from  Sicily?  He  put  himself  in 
the  category  of  idiots  and  banished  the  idea. 
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But  the  echo  of  the  blessing  that  the  prin¬ 
cess  had  given  him  settled  softly  upon  his 
sensibilities.  “God  bless  her!"  he  mur¬ 
mured. 

Presently  he  found  Nina,  unapproachably 
hemmed  in,  and  too  near  the  music  to 
talk.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  on  the 
verge  of  e.\tricating  herself  or  encouraging 
him  to  enter  the  circle  despite  the  general 
disturbance  it  must  cause.  But  the  moment 
passed.  His  lips  framed  “Good-by”  and 
hers  answered,  both  smiled  brightly — and 
that  was  the  parting. 

As  Derby  descended  the  stairs  he  en¬ 
countered  the  Countess  Masco.  “  Hello, 
John!”  she  e.xclaimed,  and  then  as  she  held 
him  by  the  arm,  her  voice  came  down  to 
what  for  her  was  a  low  whisjjer;  at  twenty 
feet  any  one  could  have  overheard  her,  but 
fortunately  the  hall  was  deserted,  save  for  a 
couple  of  footmen  standing  at  the  green 
baize  door  that  led  to  the  outer  stairs  of  the 
courtyard.  “Have  you  heard  the  news? 
Giovanni  Sansevero  agreed  to  go  on  a  cruise 
to  Malta  with  Rosso,  and  Rosso  won’t  let 
him  out  of  it!  You  may  imagine  he  does 
not  relish  leaving  Rome  just  now,  especially 
with  you  again  out  of  the  field!” 

Derby  was  not  given  an  opportunity  either 
to  accept  or  to  resent  her  intrusion  into  his 
affairs,  for  the  dashing  lady  immediately 
fled,  and  Derby  went  on.  As  he  waited  for 
his  cab,  he  felt  inclined  to  go  back  and  try 
to  see  Nina.  He  was  letting  her  drift  very, 
very  far  away.  But  while  he  was  hesitating, 
his  cab  drove  up,  and  without  more  ado  he 
jumped  into  it  and  drove  to  his  hotel.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  his  room,  he  began  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Nina;  but  all  the  things  he  had  vowed 
to  himself  not  to  say,  swarmetl  to  the  ver\’ 
tip  of  his  pen.  He  threw  it  down,  there¬ 
fore,  and  tore  up  the  paper  that  showed,  un¬ 
der  “  Dear  Nina,”  an  erased  “  Dari — ” 
After  pacing  the  floor  a  while,  he  again 
picked  up  the  pen,  but  this  time  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Randolph.  .At  the  end  of  a  letter  of 
details  relating  to  the  mines,  he  added: 

“There  are  rumors  now  agitating  people  over 
here  and  likely  to  become  public  property,  that 
the  Sansevero  Madonna  has  been  smuggled  out 
of  the  country.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Raphael  you  showed  me  in  New  York  is  not 
the  duplicate  you  were  led  to  suppose,  but  the 
Sansevero  picture.  How  it  was  sold,  I  have  not 
yet  discovered,  though  I  do  not  believe  the 


prince  guilty  of  violating  the  laws.  But  I  know 
the  Government  has  its  secret  agents  at  work 
upon  the  case  because  of  the  seeming  luxury  of 
the  princess,  whose  new  furs  and  automobile  are 
known  to  be  far  beyond  her  present  income.  I 
more  than  suspect  that  these  lu.\uries  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Nina’s  generosity,  but  if  the  Sansevero 
picture  is  the  one  you  have,  the  affair  will  end 
badly  for  the  prince.  .At  all  events,  I  consider 
it  best  to  carry  the  matter  direct  to  you.” 

.At  precisely  the  same  hour  at  which 
Derby  was  writing  to  Mr.  Randolph,  an 
animated  conversation  was  taking  place  in  a 
little  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  palace  of  the  Scarpas.  The  doors 
were  bolted,  and  the  two  inmates  of  the 
apartment  talked  in  whispers. 

“You  understand  your  instructions?” 

“Yes,  E.xcellencv.” 

“Repeat  them.” 

“I  take  the  boat  to-morrow— -go  to  \’en- 
cata.  Keep  watch  u[)on  the  .Americano — 
the  one  whose  name  I  have  here.” 

“John  Derby,  yes.  But  he  is  very  big — 
a  giant.  Make  no  mistake,  find  the  one  who 
h  the  padrone!  .And — ?  Continue!” 

“  I  am  to  watch  if  it  is  true  that  he  begins 
working  the  ‘Little  Devil,’  and  if  so — I  know 
the  rest.  It  is  nothing!  .A  pig’s  skin  is 
thick — a  man’s  thin!”  .As  he  said  this  he 
glanced  at  the  duke,  and  there  was  a  sin¬ 
ister  gleam  in  the  man’s  deep-set  eyes,  and 
beneath  the  sharp  nose  the  mouth  was  hard 
and  straight,  like  a  seam  across  the  face. 

The  duke  no<lde<l  as  though  satisfied.  “  It 
may  be  well  for  you  to  remember,”  he  ob¬ 
served  impressively,  “that  the  reward  will 
make  you  and  yours  easy  for  life.” 

The  man  saluted  respectfully,  but  with  a 
doggerl  surliness  that  revealed  no  loyalty. 
Yet  there  was  in  his  look  a  hint  of  fanatical 
intensity.  Outside  in  the  passageway  he 
smiled  grimly.  For  once  the  errand  on 
which  the  duke  had  sent  him  fell  in  with 
his  own  feelings.  He  opened  a  window  and 
looked  out  through  the  gratings  into  the 
night.  In  his  heart  he  bore  no  love  for 
the  duke,  but  he  was  by  race  and  inheri¬ 
tance  a  dependent  of  the  house  of  Scarpa. 
It  had  always  been  so — the  dukes  had  been 
masters  since  time  immemorial.  The  present 
duke  had  made  the  lives  of  Sicilians  terrible 
enough,  but  he,  Luigi  Calluci,  would  have 
no  stranger  .Americano  forcing  his  people 
to  work  that  hell-mine  of  the  Little  Devil! 
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IX  all  the  woods  the  only  sound  was  rain, 
the  persistent  drip,  drip,  regular  and 
monotonous,  without  a  pause,  a  patter,  or 
a  flurr)’,  that  comes  only  with  rain  which  has 
been  falling  for  many  days.  The  pipes  of 
the  three  men  glowed  under  the  flaps  of  can¬ 
vas.  Firelight  danced  on  their  faces,  but 
the  wet  breath  of  the  forest  blew  on  their 
backs,  and  made  the  Are  sputter;  and,  as 
the  light  it  sent  out  caught  here  and  there  on 
dripping  tree  trunk  or  showering  branch  of 
leaves,  it  seemed  as  if  the  forest  were  melting 
away  in  streams  of  water. 

“Meanest  weather  I  ever  saw,”  said  the 
yard  manager. 

“  I’ve  seen  meaner  than  this,”  said  Wavme, 
the  general  superintendent. 

The  other  grinned  and  yawned.  “Well, 
anyhow,  it’s  the  worst  trail  I  ever  traveled 
after  timber.” 

“I’ve  traveled  a  worse  trail  than  this,” 
said  Wayne,  shifting  his  pipe  in  his  teeth. 

Both  men  turned  to  him  laughing.  “Well, 
Bill,  where  did  you  strike  that  bad  crossing?” 

“Same  place  I  struck  the  weather.  Struck 
’em  both  at  once,  at  Hunter’s  Point  in  ’88.” 


“What  were  you  doing  in  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  in  ’88  ?  ”  the  yard  manager  asked.  “You 
must  have  been  a  kid.” 

“I  was  thirty,  and  I’d  been  in  it  then  for 
six  years.  I  was  woods  foreman  for  a  lumber 
gang  in  ’82.” 

“Whew,”  the  third  man  whistled,  “you 
were  in  luck!” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Wayne  with  such 
emphasis  that  the  others  looked  at  him  curi¬ 
ously.  “I  got  the  place  on  a  fluke,  because 
a  man  was  up  a  stump  for  something. 

“You’ve  heard  of  Morley,  the  sawmill 
millionaire?”  he  went  on.  “That’s  the  man, 
and  a  tight,  hard-fisted  old  wad  he  was  Uh); 
jowl  that  hung  over  his  collar,  and  eyes  like 
peanuts  way  up  in  his  head,  and  a  way  of 
grabbing  a  thing  and  never  letting  go.  He 
was  my  first  boss.  He  had  a  friend.  Hold  on 
— yes,  they  were  friends  when  the  thing  l)e- 
gan,  but  long  before  I  came  on  the  scene 
they  were  enemies  fast  enough.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  I  think  Morley  married  the  woman 
Ford  was  engaged  to,  and  that  started  the 
feud,  but  what  kept  it  alive  xvas  the  busi¬ 
ness.  You  see  they  were  both  in  lumber, 
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and  they  were  rivals — the  two  richest 
owners  in  the  state.  In  those  days  timber 
was  thick  on  the  coast,  prices  in  the  East 
were  high,  and  lumber  was  a  big  thing, 
bigger  than  gold.  There  had  always  been 
a  pretty  keen  competition  between  Ford 
and  Morley,  even  while  they  were  friends, 
and  they  had  managed  to  keep  about  even 
as  far  as  making  money  went.  But  after  they 
l)egan  to  hate  each  other  there  got  to  be  a 
different  face  on  the  matter.  Morley,  like 
the  hard  propxjsition  he  was,  began  to  do 
Ford  at  every  turn.  He  started  by  spoiling 
Ford’s  Eastern  trade  with  underbidding  it 
half  a  cent.  Then  he  fooled  him  out  of  a 
big  timber  tract  up  along  the  Feather  River. 
In  one  way  or  another  he  cut  him  down  first 
to  half  his  former  income,  and  then  to  a  third. 

“And  the  odd  thing  was  that  Ford  was  as 
good  a  business  man  as  Morley,  and  as  sharp 
to  see  a  crooked  game,  though  he  never  used 
one;  but  he  was  like  a  man  playing  in  a 
streak  of  rotten  luck.  After  the  Feather 
River  tract  went  up  he  began  to  brood.  He 
had  some  land  left  with  good  timber  on  it,  but 
since  Morley  had  done  him  so  often  he  had 
got  the  name  of  being  unlucky,  and  people 
were  slow  to  take  up  his  propositions.  He 
kept  up  a  front  of  doing  good  business,  but 
he  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  when  in 
’82  he  began  to  take  out  the  timber  up  at 
Hunter’s  Point. 

“  It  was  back  in  those  coast  hills  in  south¬ 
ern  Humboldt  County.  There’s  still  good 
wood  in  there,  for  the  place  is  infernal  to  get 
at;  and  in  those  days  it  was  virgin.  Ford’s 
piece  was  the  last  thing  of  any  value  he  had 
left — a  fair  sized  tract  of  the  best  white  oak 
in  the  state,  just  adjoining  a  tract  of  redwood 
that  Morley  owned.  Of  course,  for  quality, 
plain  redwood  is  dirt;  and  Ford’s  oak  had  a 
sjjecial  value  because  of  its  pretty  grain  and 
the  satin  polish  it  took.  The  old  man  must 
have  had  his  eye  on  it  for  some  time,  e.xpecting 
that  Ford  would  try  to  do  something  hand¬ 
some  with  it,  and,  sure  enough,  presently  out 
comes  an  order  from  a  furniture  firm  in  New 
York  for  the  whole  of  the  timber  at  a  price 
that  even  for  ’82  was  fancy. 

“As  soon  as  he  heard  that,  Morley  put  in 
his  claim.  Land  boundaries  were  not  so 
plainly  staked  out  thirty  years  ago,  especially 
in  the  mountains,  and  I  suppose  the  old  man 
knew  that  if  he  stood  in  with  the  lawyers  he 
wouldn’t  have  a  hard  time  proving  that  his 
line  went  around  the  white  oak.  Perhaps 
Ford  knew  that  too,  for  while  Morley  was 


proving  it  up  in  the  city.  Ford  got  a  gang  of 
men  and  went  up  with  ’em  himself  to  Hunt¬ 
er’s  Point,  and  began  getting  the  timber  out. 
It  was  no  quick  job,  for  they  had  to  sled 
it  fifteen  miles  out  of  the  hills  to  the  coast 
to  load  it  on  a  steamer.  But  Ford  had  kept 
so  quiet  that  it  was  several  weeks  before 
Morley  got  wind  of  what  was  going  on. 
WTien  he  did,  there  was  the  devil  to  pay. 

“  It  was  on  the  morning  he  heard  all  this 
that  I  turned  up  in  his  office  dead  broke  and 
looking  for  a  job.  He  was  shy  on  fitters;  and 
— though  he’d  never  laid  eyes  on  me  before 
— as  soon  as  he  heard  I  could  write  and 
figure,  I  was  his  man.  I  sailed  that  after¬ 
noon  with  the  gang  for  Hunter’s  Point.  Our 
orders  were  to  stop  Ford’s  taking  out  the 
wood,  by  force  if  necessary. 

“  It  was  raining,  as  it  usually  is  in  those 
woods  in  autumn,  when  we  landed,  and  as 
the  lay  of  the  country  was  blindish,  full  of 
forks  and  gullies,  we  didn’t  make  his  camp 
till  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  Ford. 

“  He  was  a  dark,  thin,  nervous-looking  man, 
just  the  sort  that  takes  things  hard,  and  from 
the  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  him  I  was  sick  of 
our  job.  By  the  look  of  him  I  knew  he  was 
on  the  right  side  of  the  deal,  and  by  the  look 
of  him  I  knew  he  was  going  to  get  the  rough 
end  of  it  But  there  were  our  orders — “Use 
force  if  necessary,  but  stop  the  timber’s  going 
out.”  And  by  the  time  we’d  put  it  up  to 
Ford  I  knew  force  would  be  the  game.  He 
was  all  ready  to  fight.  Poor  devil,  he  was 
crazy  to!  He  must  have  worked  like  a  fiend 
to  get  out  his  wood;  for  the  tract  was  half 
cut — cleared  clean  from  the  canyon  over  the 
summits  of  the  first  hills,  and  of  all  that  hewn 
timber  there  was  only  one  pile  left.  It  was 
’way  up  at  the  head  of  a  gully  on  the  rise  of  a 
hill,  and  in  spite  of  everything  we  could  do 
or  threaten,  he  got  his  sleds  up  to  it  to  take 
it  out  that  night. 

“There  were  more  of  us, and  we  surrounded 
their  position  with  the  idea  of  overwhelming 
them  with  a  rush.  They  stood  on  the  fringe 
of  their  clearing  ready  enough  to  meet  our 
front  attack,  but  when  they  heard  the  rest  of 
our  boys  charging  over  the  hill  behind  them 
it  took  them  by  surprise.  Ford  seemed  to 
go  frantic.  He  sprang  up  on  the  timber  pile 
— I  can  see  him  still,  kneeling,  dim  in  the 
mist  of  rain — whipped  out  a  revolver,  and 
fired  into  the  midst  of  us  as  we  charged  up  the 
hill.  Our  foreman  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his 
1^,  but  at  the  moment  I  thought  he  was 
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dead,  and  I  drew  and  fired  at  Ford — fired 
wild  without  aiming  at  all,  and  got  him  in  the 
heart.  He  threw  up  his  arms  into  the  air 
and  went  over  backward  off  his  timber  pile 
without  a  sound. 

“Oh,  God!  I  never  hear  rain  in  the  woods 
now  without  seeing  just  how  he  looked!” 

Wayne  was  silent  a  moment,  looking 
through  the  tent  opening  into  the  dripping 
forest,  and  the  others  fixed  serious,  curious 
eyes  on  their  friend  who  had  taken  a  human 
being’s  life. 

“Well,”  he  went  on  presently,  “we  hauled 
the  body  out  to  the  coast  on  one  of  Ford’s 
own  wo^  sleds,  and  fetched  it  back  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  that  was 
full  of  his  white  oak.  Of  course,  there  was 
the  trial  for  me  to  face  in  the  city,  but  it 
amounted  to  nothing.  With  our  foreman 
shot  in  the  thigh,  and  a  dozen  witnesses  to 
swear  Ford  fired  first,  they  acquitted  me  fast 
enough;  so  by  the  time  Morley  with  the  law¬ 
yers  had  proved  the  white  oak  to  be  within 
his  boundary  line,  there  were  no  legal  points 
left  for  discussion. 

“  Morley  had  given  me  the  offer  of  a  fore¬ 
man’s  place  at  a  good  salary,  but  I  knew  that 
was  simply  paying  me  for  shooting  Ford, 
and  I  would  have  been  a  murderer  if  I  had 
taken  such  money.  Instead,  I  got  a  place 
in  a  lumber  yard,  with  meaner  pay  than  a 
day  laborer,  and  scratched  for  my  life  for  six 
years.  Then,  in  October  of  ’88,  old  Mor¬ 
ley  sent  for  me  to  come  and  see  him. 

“‘Wayne,’  says  he,  ‘d’yer  remember  that 
trip  in  October,  ’82,  when  we  fetched  up 
the  oak  from  Hunter’s  Point?’ 

“How  the  wretched  business  came  back 
to  me  then,  with  his  words  and  the  sight  of 
his  face!  He  knew  that.  I  could  see  him 
watching  me  sharply.  ‘You  remember  there 
was  one  pile  of  hewn  timber  left  there?’ 

“  I  said  I  did.  I  thought  to  myself  I  had 
good  reason  to  remember. 

“‘Well,’  says  he,  ‘I  am  going  to  open  up 
that  tract  presently  to  get  the  rest  of  the  oak 
out;  I  had  my  foreman  with  some  lumber¬ 
jacks  up  there  last  year  to  look  over  the  ground 
and  see  where  a  road  could  go  in.  At  the 
same  time  I  wanted  to  have  them  pick  up 
that  timber  pile.  But  the  fools  went  over 
the  whole  timber  tract  and  couldn’t  seem  to 
strike  the  right  lead.  Now  you  were  there 
the  first  time  and  found  it.  Don’t  you  think 
you  could  find  it  again  for  me?’ 

“  Right  there  I  said  I  wouldn’t — didn’t  care 
whether  I  could  or  not.  The  idea  of  taking 


that  trip  again,  into  that  cursed  place,  and 
on  that  errand,  went  clean  against  my  grain. 
But  Morley  was  ready  for  all  my  objections, 
smoothing  me  down,  and  offering  me  money 
that  to  my  hard-up-ness  seemed  enough  to 
keep  me  the  rest  of  my  life,  until  in  the  end  I 
gave  in  and  said  I  would  see  what  I  could 
do.  It  seemed  to  me  odd  that  he  should 
be  so  eager  to  find  one  pile  of  wood.  I 
think  now  it  w'as  mainly  obstinacy  because 
it  had  eluded  him,  but  it  may  be  that  under¬ 
neath  that  feeling  was  the  ghost  of  a  super¬ 
stitious  wish,  before  he  opened  up  the  white 
oak  tract,  to  do  away  with  the  last  trace  of 
the  old,  ugly  episode. 

“It  was  at  the  turn  of  October  into  No¬ 
vember  that  I  went  out  through  the  Golden 
Gate  in  a  tub  of  a  steamer  over  a  heavy  swell. 
All  the  way  up  we  'had  dirty  weather,  not 
storm,  but  just  a  mean,  cold  drizzle  of  rain, 
a  continual  choppy  sea,  and  one  of  those 
winds  with  a  teasing  edge  that  go  through 
you  worse  than  a  hurricane. 

“At  gray  dawn  of  the  third  day,  when 
we  fetched  around  Point  Arena  with  the  wind 
shifting  into  our  faces,  and  sighted  Hunter’s 
Point,  it  seemed  to  me  the  gang  gave  me 
hard  looks  as  if  I  had  put  up  a  job  on  them. 
They  were  men  I  had  picked  myself — north¬ 
ern  lumbermen  from  Oregon  and  Canada — 
so  you  may  see  our  average  of  grit  was 
high.  But  the  sight  of  that  little  yeasty 
ix>int  running  out  into  the  ocean  like  a  needle, 
with  nothing  but  the  cargo  house  on  it,  and 
nothing  ashore  but  the  long  dark  line  of 
woods  under  the  rain,  looking  lonelier  than 
the  sea,  was  enough  to  give  the  blue  devils  to 
a  stoic. 

“  It  was  still  early  when  we  fetched  port 
with  the  tent  and  oilskins;  not  a  soul  on  the 
dock,  the  cargo  house  locked,  and  nothing  to 
meet  us  but  the  sweep  of  the  rain  on  the  pier, 
and  the  woods,  lifting  from  the  coast  with 
the  rise  of  the  hills  and  bending  to  and  fro 
in  the  gust  that  comes  with  long  autumn  rains. 
There  wasn’t  even  a  wagon  track,  not  even  a 
trail  leading  in  from  the  coast.  The  first  time, 
I  had  followed  Ford’s  wood  road,  but  that 
must  have  been  overgrown  now  for  several 
years,  and  I  had  tried  so  hard  and  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  get  the  whole  business  out  of  my 
mind  that  now  I  couldn’t  even  be  sure  of  the 
direction  the  road  had  taken.  At  last,  pros¬ 
pecting  up  and  down,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
running  water,  and  came  upon  a  big  water 
course  that  in  spring  was  the  San  Beno  River. 
It  was  flowing  dowm  from  the  hills,  and  it  came 
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to  me  then  that,  of  all  others,  this  was  the 
best  track  for  us  to  follow;  for  up  at  the  head 
of  a  gully  we  had  left  the  lumber  pile,  and  if 
I  knew  the  coast  woods,  every  gully  goes  out 
from  the  main  creek  bed.  The  whole  plan 
of  the  place  was  in  my  mind  then  in  a  minute. 
Ford’s  old  road  had  made  a  wide  circle  around 
to  the  north  of  the  creek  and  had  come  into  the 
gully  at  its  head;  whereas  by  following  the 
creek  itself  we  should  simply  make  a  short  cut 
to  that  same  place,  and  save  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  blazing  a  trail. 

“W  e  set  out  up  the  l^ank  of  the  creek  at  a 
good  pace,  but  presently  the  bushes  thickened 
so  we  had  to  take  to  the  creek  l>ed  itself  and 
wade  upstream  against  the  boiling  yellow 
water.  The  rise  of  the  hill  was  more  abrupt 
than  it  had  seemed  from  the  coast.  The  trees 
looked  older  than  I  luid  e.xpected;  maple, 
gray  sycamore,  and  black,  lichened  oak,  get¬ 
ting  taller  and  greater  in  girth  as  we  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  eveiyAvhere  moss,  hanging  in 
white  festoons  above  our  heads,  and  spread¬ 
ing  an  oozy,  green  carpet  beneath  our  feet. 
It  seemed  to  have  settled  over  the  forest  as 
dust  settles  in  a  long  disused  room.  Nothing 
remained  to  show  that  this  piece  of  woods  six 
years  ago  had  been  full  of  chopping  axes, 
crashing  branches,  trampling  horses,  shout¬ 
ing  men,  and,  finally,  revolver  shots.  Ford’s 
woods  were  still  enough  now,  as  if,  like  him, 
for  six  years  they  had  been  dead  and  buried. 

“  A  mile  into  this  solitude  we  met  a  child. 
I  was  as  much  amazed  as  if  we  had  met  a 
gnome.  He  was  wading  down  the  water 
course,  leading  a  burro  loaded  with  dn’  sticks. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  us  he  stopped  and  watched 
us  while  we  came  up  to  him.  He  was  ragged, 
but  he  didn’t  look  stupid. 

“‘Son,’  I  said,  ‘do  you  live  around 
here?’ 

“  ‘San  Beno  Road,’  he  said,  staring  at  our 
ropes  and  oilskins. 

“  ‘  Ever  hear  tell  of  a  pile  of  timber  back 
in  these  woods?’ 

“  He  looked  us  all  over  carefully. 

“‘Yep,’  he  said,  ‘some  fellers  come  over 
to  town  bst  year  askin’  about  it.  Come 
up  in  a  steamer  to  the  point  and  camped, 
and  went  all  through  the  woods.’ 

“  I  was  disappointed,  for  I  knew  that  had 
been  Morley’s  gang.  ‘That  ail  you  know?’ 
I  asked. 

“He  considered.  ‘Well,  there  was  some 
more  fellers  up  last  summer.’ 

“  I  was  amazed.  It  was  the  first  I  had 
heard  that  Morley  had  sent  out  two  expedi¬ 


tions.  ‘  Were  they  after  the  lumber,  too,  those 
last  ones?’ 

“‘You  bet.  They  stayed  a  long  time. 
Told  dad  they’d  give  him  twenty-five  dollars 
to  help  ’em,  but  he  wouldn’t.’ 

“  ‘  ^’hy  not  ? ’  I  said.  I  could  hear  the  gang 
whispering  at  my  back. 

“  The  boy  looked  all  around  at  the  trees  and 
took  hold  of  the  burro’s  bridle.  ‘Guess  he 
thought  it  wasn’t  there.’ 

“‘You  mean  he  thought  some  one  had 
taken  it  away?’ 

“  Still  he  wouldn’t  look  at  me. 

“  ‘  I  dunno,’  he  said  at  last,  and  started  on 
down  the  creek  lied.  I  didn’t  try  to  stop  him. 
What  he  said  had  set  me  thinking.  It  was 
hard  to  understand  how  two  gangs  could  miss 
the  lumber  pile.  Suppose  the  W(X)d  had 
been  taken  away?  It  wasn’t  likely,  but  it 
was  just  possible.  But  even  then,  and  even 
if  he  knew  it,  I  wondered  why  the  boy’s 
father  had  refused  the  money.  It  had  a  queer 
sound,  and  I  was  glad  that  the  gang  was 
strange  both  to  the  place  and  to  what  had 
happened  there,  for  lumbermen  are  a  super¬ 
stitious  lot,  as  easily .  scared  as  animals. 
There  was  only  one  man  who  had  been  with 
me  on  that  first  expedition,  Patrick  Hennesy, 
an  Oregon  chopper,  and  I  thought  he  glanc^ 
a  little  ner\’ously  about  him  as  we  went  deeper 
into  the  forest. 

“  All  morning  we  tram|)ed.  Twice  we  came 
upon  gullies.  They  seemed  to  me  not  far 
enough  from  the  coast  to  run  up  into  the  white 
oak  tract,  but  to  make  sure  I  left  a  couple 
of  men  at  each  with  orders  to  halloo  if  they 
found  the  timber,  and  pu.-Hhed  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  gang. 

“  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether  one 
of  those  gullies  we  had  passed  had  not  been 
the  lost  lumber  lead  after  all,  when,  as  we 
rounded  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  the  creek 
bed  widened  out  before  us  into  a  small  canyon 
basin.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  a  great  pool 
of  yellow  water.  From  the  high  banks  ferns 
were  hanging,  and  out  from  every  side  of  it, 
like  fingers  from  the  palm  of  a  hand,  went 
gully  and  gully  and  gully.  Five — six — I 
counted  at  a  glance,  little  canyons  veiled  in 
rain,  disappearing  behind  their  low  divides 
and  ridges. 

“  Now  I  knew  that  our  job  was  practically 
done,  for  here  was  the  canyon  head  as  plain 
as  black  and  white,  and  up  at  the  end  of  one 
of  those  gully  fingers  was  where  we  had  left 
the  lost  lumber  pile.  I  knew  it  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  land  and  the  sort  of  timlw.  But 
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whether  the  w'ood  itself  was  still  there — I  was 
beginning  to  hop)e  that  perhaps  it  wasn’t! 

“  It  was  late  afternoon.  We  had  had  a 
tough  climb  and  were  fairly  blown,  but  there 
was  still  light  enough  to  see,  and  in  my  uncer¬ 
tainty  I  couldn’t  wait  until  morning.  There 
wasn’t  a  pin  to  choose 
between  the  leads. 

They  all  looked  alike. 

The  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  break  up  the 
gang  into  parties,  one 
or  two  men  to  a  lead, 
leaving  several  to  set 
up  camp.  I  took  Hen- 
nesy  with  me,  and, 
choosing  at  random, 
struck  off  up  one  of  the 
middle  gulches. 

“It  was  easy  enough 
to  travel  at  first,  along 
a  trail  that  was  just  a 
deep  depression  be¬ 
tween  two  little  hills, 
with  tall  branches  on 
either  side  waving  in 
the  gust  on  a  cold  gray 
sky  But  the  farther 
we  went,  the  deeper 
the  gully  sunk  be¬ 
tween  the  hills,  the 
taller  the  trees  grew, 
until  they  shut  away 
the  sky.  Every  now 
and  then  we  went 
scrambling  over  boul¬ 
ders,  over  little  water¬ 
falls,  the  wet  running 
up  our  sleeves,  and  all 
the  while  the  rain  came 
down,  pat,  pat,  pat, 
through  the  leaves,  as 
if  it  would  never  let  up 
till  kingdom  come. 

The  gully  twisted  like 
a  snake.  Seldom  could 
w'e  see  more  than  a 
couple  of  rods  in  front 
of  us;  and  at  every 
fresh  turn  I  kept 
peering  forward,  half 
expecting  to  iocognize  some  landmark. 
Then  suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  gully, 
I  saw  on  the  bank  above  me  a  tall 
white  oak. 

“  At  the  same  moment  Hennesy,  blowing 
several  yards  behind  me,  called  out,  ‘Better 


take  to  the  bank,  sir.  It’s  getting  so  steep 
we  can’t  get  out  in  a  minute.’  I  knew  that 
meant  we  were  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
gully.  Out  I  scrambl^,  on  the  left  bank 
for  luck,  and  I  went  through  the  bushes  as 
if  I  had  destiny  at  my  heels.  I  began  to 
stumble  over  stumps, 
stumps  everywhere 
that  undergrowth  had 
covered,  and  the  tim¬ 
ber  began  to  thin. 

“All  at  once  the  trees 
opened  out,  and 
straight  before  me, 
afx)ve  me  through 
their  branches,  I  caught 
the  naked  outline  of  the 
hill  crest  against  a  little 
piece  of  sky.  I  knew 
it.  As  if  it  were  yes¬ 
terday  there  came  back 
to  me  just  how  that 
cleared-otY  crest  of  the 
hill  had  looked  behind 
the  lumber  pile,  and 
how,  when  Ford  had 
flung  up  his  arms  and 
fallen,  I  had  seen  him 
outlined  on  that  bit  of 
sky.  Slowly  I  brought 
my  eyes  down,  and 
there,  circled  by  scat¬ 
tering  trees,  the  clear¬ 
ing  lay  before  me,  a  sea 
of  hazel  brush ;  and  in 
the  midst,  rising  four 
feet  aljove  the  dark  tops 
of  the  bushes,  I  saw 
the  lost  lumber  pile. 

“  The  sight  of  it  in 
the  surrounding  of  well- 
remembered  trees  and 
hill  and  sky  brought 
up  such  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  memory’  that  for  a 
moment  the  white  rain 
mist  seemed  the  mist 
of  revolver  smoke,  and 
the  clearing  full  of 
men  and  voices.  The 
next  minute  I  knew 
that  nothing  was  there  except  the  lumber  pile 
itself,  quiet  under  the  rain.  There  it  stood — 
four-square,  a  pile  of  weathered  oak  logs — 
plain,  no  mistaking.  I  looked  at  Hennesy, 
and  the  same  question  rose  to  our  lips, 
‘How  in  the  world  did  the  others  miss  it?’ 


“morley,  a  tight,  hard-fistfd  old  wad.” 
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“  That  they  could  seemed  incredible,  so 
easy  it  was  to  see.  We  had  come  upon  it  at 
the  first  cast,  and  on  the  heels  of  my  horror 
came  a  crazy  sort  of  elation.  I  hallooed  at 
the  top  of  my  voice,  and  alt  the  woods  went 
echoing  it.  Then  with  an  impulse  to  get  to 
it  I  started  foward. 

“  Hennesy  caught  hold  of  me. 

‘“Look  out,  sir,  ye  can’t  get  over!  It’s 
across  on  the  other  .side  of  the  gully.’ 

“  I  brought  up  short.  The  steep,  clay  banks 
were  in  front  of  me. 

“  ‘  Hennesy,’  I  said/here’s  something  wrong. 
The  lost  luml>er  pile  was  at  the  head  of 
the  gully,  and  here  the  cut  runs  way  up  alK)ve.’ 

“  ‘Sure  enough,  sir,’  he  said,  ‘but  this  cut 
is  new,  made  likely  enough  by  this  rain,  and 
joins  the  old  one  that  begins  right  here.  I’m 
sure  it’s  the  same  wood.’ 

“I  W’as  sure,  Uk).  But  twilight  was  coming 
on,  and  long  before  the  men  could  get  uj) 
with  the  tents  and  oilskins,  dark  would  be  here. 
It  .seemed  l)est  to  put  for  camp  as  fast  as 
we  could  with  the  news,  and  leave  the  rest 
till  morning.  We  had  to  go  slowly,  and  it 
was  blacker  than  judgment  when  we  finally 
made  out  the  gleam  of  the  camp  fire  through 
the  tent  flaps.  .All  the  gang  had  reached 
camp  before  us,  and  as  st)on  as  they  heard 
us  coming  they  l)egan  to  shout.  My  halloos 
when  we  found  the  lumber  pile  had  let  them 
know  what  had  happened  and  they  were  in 
great  spirits. 

“As  for  me,  I  was  mighty  glad  at  getting 
so  quickly  to  the  end  of  the  job,  but  I  didn’t 
know  whether  I  was  glad  I  had  found  the 
lumber  pile  or  not.  The  sight  of  it  had 
brought  back  wretched  memories,  and  aeon- 
founded,  u.seless  remorse.  The  shooting  of 
Ford  had  been  accidental.  I  knew  I  was  not 
to  be  blamed  for  it,  and  just  for  that  reason 
the  thing  hung  on  me  heavier  than  crime. 

“  In  the  morning  I  started  a  man  over 
to  San  Beno  for  the  sled  and  horses;  I  started 
Hennesy  with  some  men  up  the  gully  to  blaze 
a  trail  from  its  head  down  through  the  woods 
to  meet  them,  and  the  rest  of  us  broke  camp 
and  followed  up  the  lost  lumljer  lead.  .All 
but  me  had  cheerful  faces.  I  couldn’t  stoj) 
thinking  of  Ford,  and  the  damnable  way  he 
had  been  done;  and  strange  enough,  though 
he  was  dead,  it  seemed  to  me  we  were  doing 
him  still.  I  hated  myself  for  l^eing  here  on 
Morley’s  errand  again;  going  through  Ford’s 
woods  again  after  that  last,  forlorn  pile  of 
lumber  he  had  defended  with  his  life.  And 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  where  it  lay 


were  thirty  acres  more  of  standing  white  oak, 
the  tract  that  Morley  was  going  to  open  up 
and  cut  and  sled  away.  There’s  something 
about  the  woods  that  makes  a  man  fanciful, 
and  the  notion  stuck  with  me  that  taking  out 
that  timber  now  would  be  the  worst  trick 
Morley  ever  played  Ford.  It  was  like  steal¬ 
ing  from  a  man’s  tomb. 

“  My  thoughts  had  so  taken  possession  of 
me  that  I  did  not  notice  what  went  on  around 
me,  nor  how  far  we  had  gone,  until  the  sound 
of  crashing  in  front  of  us  brought  me  to  my¬ 
self  and  made  me  look  around. 

“  We  were  far  up  the  hill  among  .  the 
thinning  timlier,  but  the  brush  was  high  and 
thick  between,  and  breaking  through  it  came 
Hennesv  [Kile  and  e.xcited. 

“  ‘What’s  up?’  I  called. 

“  ‘The  lumber  pile'.’  he  panted. 

“‘What  d’you  mean?  What’s  happened 
to  it?’  I  shouted. 

“  His  mouth  was  ofien,  but  for  a  minute  no 
sound  came  out.  Then  he  gas|)ed,  ‘It’s 
gone!’ 

“  Fora  moment  I  stixxl  there  rooted.  Then, 
‘A^ou  fool,’  I  said,  ‘last  time  we  sighted  it 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  and  now 
from  the  right  the  trees  hide  it.’  And  I  be¬ 
gan  to  run  through  the  trees  for  the  clearing. 

‘“’Tisn’t  possible,’  I  heard  him  panting 
after  me,  ‘for  ’twas  out  in  the  middle  away 
fnim  the  trees,  and  stixid  four  feet  above  the 
highest  bushes.’ 

“  I  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and, 
climbing  on  one  of  the  highest  stumjis,  looked*' 
out  over  it.  Hazel  bushes,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  up  and  down  and  across,  not  an¬ 
other  thing  in  sight.  I  drew  my  hand  across 
my  eyes.  I  looked,  looked  at  that  place 
where  yesterday  I  had  seen  the  lumber  pile 
arise,  four-square.  There  wasn’t  a  break  in 
the  green  sea  of  bushes.  I  plunged  into  the 
undergrowth  and  lieat  all  through  it,  but 
found  not  the  half  of  a  log,  not  a  depression 
in  the  liushes  where  a  log  could  have  lain, 
not  a  wheel  track,  not  a  footstep  to  show  that 
it  had  been  carried  out.  And  who  could  have 
carried  out  a  pile  of  wood  in  the  middle 
of  the  night?  .All  the  while  the  gang  stood 
watching  me  from  the  edge  of  the  clear¬ 
ing,  as  if  they  thought  I  had  gone  crazy.  I 
think  I  had  for  a  minute.  Then,  as  my  wits 
came  back  to  me,  I  stopped  waist  deep  in  the 
middle  of  the  clearing.  ‘Hennesy,’  I  said, 
‘it  isn’t  here,  and  it  never  was  here.' 

“  He  gave  me  a  frightened  look.  ‘‘But  we 
saw  it  wid  our  own  eyes!’ 
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“‘I  don’t  doubt  we  saw  it,’  I  said,  ‘but 
not  here — not  on  this  gully.’ 

“  ‘  But  there’s  the  clearing,’  he  stammered. 

^  ‘  For  all  we  know  there  may  be  one  to 
ever}-  gully,’  I  said.  I  was  beginning  to  re¬ 
member  how  mighty  much  alike  those  ditches 
had  looked  from  the  canyon  basin,  how  they 
must  all  alike  run  up  to  the  cleared  hill  sum¬ 
mits,  and  the  theory  of  what  must  have  haj>- 
I>ened  to  us  began  to  form  in  my  mind.  ‘I 
don’t  know  how  we’ve  done  it,’  I  said,  ‘but 
we’ve  followed  the  wrong  lead.  The  one  we 
went  down  last  night  is  not  the  one  we’ve 
come  up  this  morning,  and  there’s  nothing 
to  do  now  but  put  in  another  half  day  finding 
the  right  one.’ 

“  By  this  time  the  gang  had  come  up  to 
us,  and  there  we  all  stood,  with  the  rain  run¬ 
ning  down  our  cheeks  like  tears,  arguing  as 
to  which  was  the  right  gully.  One  was 
for  this,  another  one  for  that,  and  Hennesy, 
strangely  enough,  stood  out  for  the  third  from 
the  big  maple  tree,  which  was  the  one  we  had 
just  followed.  But  this  was  simply  guess¬ 
work.  The  quickest  way  to  find  the  lumber 
again  was  to  divide  the  men  up  into  couples, 
two  to  a  lead,  as  I  had  done  before,  with 
instructions  to  search  the  ground  at  the  head 
of  the  gullies;  and  to  insure  thoroughness 
I  promised  five  dollars  to  the  man  who  found 
the  wood. 

“  It  was  dark  before  the  last  of  us  came 
straggling  in  to  the  camp  fire  at  the  edge  of 
the  canyon;  the  blankest  lot  that  ever  tramped 
through  timber ;  for  though  every  watercourse 
had  bren  traveled  to  its  head,  and  the  bushes 
beaten  for  rods  around,  not  a  splinter  of  the 
lost  lumber  pile  had  lieen  discovered. 

“  There  were  queer  looks  given  me  then. 
The  gang  mutter^  aloud  that  it  was  a  wild- 
goose  chase,  and  some — under  their  breaths 
— that  the  lumber  never  had  l>een  found — 
that  some  one  had  been  drunk  and  seen 
a  brush  pile.  Right  there  I  gave  them  a 
few  words.  ‘Boys,’  I  said,  ‘that’s  nonsense. 
Here  are  two  men  as  sober  as  you,  who  have 
both  seen  it.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  there’s 
Hennesy — drunk  or  sober,  he  wouldn’t  mis¬ 
take  a  heap  of  dry  bushes  at  five  }'ards  for 
a  big  lot  of  hewn  oak.  This  is  a  queer  piece 
of  woods,  as  queer  as  a  Chinese  puzzle,  but 
if  you’re  going  to  let  a  bit  of  hill  and  timber 
get  the  better-  of  you,  you’d  better  pass  up 
your  records  as  skilled  woodsmen.’ 

“  That  was  all  very  well  for  talk.  It  braced 
them.  But  just  the  same  that  bit  of  hill  and 
timl)er  seemed  to  have  twice  gotten  the  l)etter 


of  me.  I  did  the  hardest  thinking  I’d  ever 
done  in  my  life,  and  I  made  it  out  that  the 
lost  lumber  lead  was  a  blind  lead,  a  smaller 
gully  forking  all  but  invisibly  out  of  a  main 
one;  one  Hennesy  and  I  had  turned  into  by 
accident  that  first  time  and  lost  afterward. 
I  prospected  the  canyon  basin,  and  a  way  up 
every  gully,  but  there  was  not  a  sign  of  any 
sly  watercourse  slipping  away  under  leaves; 
ever}thing  was  open  and  uncovered.  My 
theories,  one  by  one,  melted  away  into  air. 
I  was  thrown  back  stranded  on  the  last  jx>s- 
sible  supposition.  The  woods  play  tricks 
sometimes.  The  same  trees  at  times  hide  a 
thing;  at  times  show  it  out  plain.  I  had  heard 
old  lumbermen  talk  of  the  forest’s  vanishing 
trick,  but  I  was  up  against  it  for  the  first 
time.  Nothing  for  it  but  to  go  over  ever}- 
foot  of  ground  myself.  There  must  ha\e  been 
at  least  si.x  square  miles  to  cover,  but  I  went 
at  it  systematically,  working  up  from  the  can¬ 
yon  crisscross  between  two  gullies,  step  by 
step  over  ground  where  I  knew  the  lumber 
pile  could  never  have  been,  to  the  head  of  the 
two,  and  from  there  across  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  next  water  course,  with  the  gang  at  my 
heels,  muttering. 

“  I’ll  never  forget  those  days — the  everlast¬ 
ing  tramp,  with  only  the  wish-a-wish  of  wet 
leaves  in  our  ears,  and  the  suck-suck  of  our 
own  footsteps  in  the  sogg}’  ground;  the  plung¬ 
ing  peering  through  the  underbrush,  that  fear¬ 
ful  strain  of  looking,  ever}-  moment  looking, 
hoping,  certain,  that  at  this  next  turn,  be¬ 
hind  this  next  tree,  the  luml>er  must  loom  up 
solid  before  our  eyes.  And  hour  after  hour 
seeing  nothing  but  black  boles  of  trees  march¬ 
ing  on  before  us,  and  the  pale,  glistening, 
empty  vistas  of  the  gullies.  I  said  the  woods 
make  a  man  fanciful,  but  these  were  making 
me  crazy.  For  it  began  to  seem  to  me  that 
they  were  against  us — that  they  had  been 
fighting  us  from  the  first. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth daV Hennesy 
called  to  me  in  a  queer  voice,  ‘  Look  there,  sir!  ’ 

“  I  thought  he  meant  the  lumber  pile.  I 
turned  where  he  pointed,  and  there  on  the 
trunk  of  an  oak  I  saw  the  cross  I  had  blazed 
to  show  the  place  we  started  from. 

“  We  had  completed  the  circuit.  We  had 
covered  every  foot  of  ground.  Right  and  left 
I  looked,  and  on  either  side  were  the  white 
glimmers  where  our  axes  had  blazed  trail; 
and  broken  bushes,  broken  bushes — nothing 
more. 

“  Something  large  and  hot  seemed  to  swell 
inside  my  head;  I  was  boiling,  furious.  Na- 
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ture  was  playing  some  huge,  inconceivable, 
preposterous  joke.  I  couldn’t  explain  it;  I 
simply  had  to  face  it — and  face  the  gang,  the 
men  who  had  stuck  to  me  all  through  this 
wild-goose  chase,  sullen  and  scared  and  on 
the  edge  of  mutiny.  I  was  beat  and  worse 
than  l^t.  I  owned  up  to  it.  ‘Boys,’  I 
said,  ‘  to-night  we’ll  camp  on  the  coast.’ 

“There  I  stopped  thinking.  There  I  shifted 
all  responsibility.  All  I  wanted  was  to  be 
quit  of  the  woods,  and  through  the  rain  and 
timber  and  mud  I  got  the  men  and  the  stuff 
out  and  down  to  the  sea.  From  Hunter’s 
Point  I  sent  off  a  man  to  telegraph  Morley: 
‘Have  seen  the  lumber  pile  once,  but  can’t 
find  it  again.  Please  advise.  Wayne.’  I 
showed  it  to  Hennesy. 

“  ‘GchxI  Lord!’  he  said,  ‘but  if  you  put  it 
like  that  he’ll  be  furious.’ 

“  ‘  Just  what  I  mean  him  to  be,*  I  said,  and 
I  sat  down  to  wait  return  orders.  I  thought 
there  wasn’t  much  doubt  what  a  man  like 
Morley,  getting  a  message  like  mine,  would 
do,  and  all  I  expected  or  wanted  was  our 
walking  papers.  But  instead  of  a  telegram, 
at  the  end  of  three  days  came  a  company 
steamer  with  the  old  man  himself  alx)ard. 

“  It  was  a  squally  morning  with  a  hard  wind 
blowing  offshore,  and  a  heavy  tide  coming 
in,  and  the  boat  was  an  hour  getting  to  dock. 
I  remember  well  just  how  the  little  tub  looked 
standing  off  the  point  in  the  chop  of  the  sea 
between  wind  and  water,  as  if  the  very  devil 
were  holding  her  off  the  land.  But  if  he 
were,  there  was  one  aboard  her  who  was  his 
equal,  and  bound  to  go  ashore.  I  have  heard 
Morley  called  handsome,  but  I  never  saw 
anything  in  my  life  so  ugly  as  he  when  I 
walked  out  on  the  dock  to  meet  him. 

“  ‘  Well,  Wayne,’  he  said — and  then  a  string 
of  words  relieving  his  feelings — ‘what  sort 
of  a  game  is  this  you’ve  put  up  on  me,  eh?’ 

“  ‘  If  you  mean  my  telegram,’  I  said,  ‘  it’s 
God’s  truth,’  and  I  told  him  the  story. 

“  His  little  eyes  kept  getting  redder  and 
more  bulging  under  his  high  forehead,  and 
when  I  had  ended  he  said,  ‘  Now  either  you’ve 
seen  it  and  can  find  it,  or  you  haven’t  and 
can’t.  Which  is  it?’ 

“  It  was  blowing  and  spitting  rain  and  we 
held  to  our  hats  and  shouted  alx)ve  the  wind. 
‘Mr.  Morley,’  I  said,  ‘I  have  seen  it,  and  I 
can’t  find  it.  It  isn’t  there.’ 

“‘Isn’t  there!’  Morley  shouted,  and  his 
face  twi-sted  horribly  with  passion.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  strike  me. 

“  ‘  Isn’t  there,’  I  repeated  as  angrily  as  he. 


‘  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  you  can  go  up  into 
the  woods  and  see  for  yourself.’ 

“  ‘That’s  what  I’m  here  for,’  he  said,  ‘to 
show  you — ’  And  then  he  told  w'hat  he 
thought  of  us,  but  I  was  beyond  caring. 
What  any  man  thought  seemed  an  imperti¬ 
nence  in  the  face  of  the  sky  and  sea  and  those 
lonely  woods,  which  had  showed  us  their  se¬ 
cret  once,  but  wouldn’t  give  it  up  to  us.  As 
for  the  gang,  they  wouldn’t  have  followed 
me  back  to  the  lost  lumber  lead  for  all  the 
money  in  the  state,  but  they  were  afraid  not 
to  follow  Morley. 

“  It  was  long  since  he  had  traveled  timber 
and  we  took  two  days  to  get  up  to  the  creek 
head.  When  we  finally  came  out  into  the 
canyon  basin  he  stood  for  a  little  and  looked 
all  around  at  the  gullies  as  if  he  hated  them. 
‘Which  is  the  one,’  he  said,  ‘the  one  you 
went  up  when  you  found  the  timber?’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know  any  more  than  you,’  I 
said,  ‘  but  Hennesy  here  swears  it’s  the  third 
to  the  left  of  the  big  maple  tree.’ 

“  ‘  Come  on  then,  the  rest  of  you,’  he 
shouted,  ‘and  I’ll  show  you — ’  He  didn’t 
finish,  but,  still  panting,  started  on  up  the 
gully.  I  was  at  his  heels,  and  one  by  one, 
reluctantly,  the  gang  strung  along  behind. 
The  slant  of  the  rain  was  in  our  faces.  Above 
our  heads  the  gust  beating  through  the  trees 
had  a  melancholy  sound,  and  everything 
was  so  drenched — so  soaked  soft  and  stream¬ 
ing  smooth  with  water  that  the  sound  of  our 
progression  was  deadened,  so  that  even 
breaking  through  the  brush  we  hardly  made 
a  rustle.  There  was  something  eerie  in  that 
quiet.  Morley’s  panting  sounded  the  loud¬ 
est  thing  in  the  forest.  It  was  strange  to  see 
him  toiling  along  ahead  of  us  up  the  gully, 
like  a  bull  stumbling,  blowing,  heaving  his 
bulk  over  places  so  steep  that  it  seemed  he 
never  could  have  got  up  them  if  his  anger, 
and  something  more — a  sort  of  frenzy  of  in¬ 
credulity — had  not  borne  him  along. 

“  Before  us  we  could  see  but  indistinctly 
because  of  the  fine,  driving  mist  that  we  kept 
wiping  out  of  our  eyes;  only  by  the  sharp 
rise  of  the  ground  could  we  tell  how  near  we 
were  approacing  the  head  of  the  gully.  But 
presently  we  began  to  come  among  scattering 
white  oak,  the  atmosphere  began  to  lighten, 
and  all  at  once  through  thinning  trees  in  front 
I  saw  the  hill  crest  and  a  little  glimpse  of  sky. 
Then  the  trees  opened  out  before  us  with 
a  rush,  and  broad  between  them  the  clearing 
lay,  full  of  flying  mist,  and  in  its  midst  a 
dark,  oblong  mass  stood  up  above  the  bushes. 
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In  the  wonder  of  that  sight  I  could  have 
shouted  aloud.  Morley’s  lips  did  open  in  a 
cry  of  triumph,  but  it  died  in  his  thi^t,  and 
his  lifted  arm  remained  fixed.  There  was 
some  one  on  the  lumber  pile.  Some  one! 
Some  thing!  So  dim,  so  indistinct,  the  longer 
I  stared  the  more  I  knew  it  was  a  waving 
branch,  a  wraith  of  rain;  but  with  the  first 
leap  of  my  heart  I  had  known  it  for  a  man, 
kneeling  with  his  arm  stretched  out  and 
pointing  down  upon  us. 

“  Morley’s  voice  breaking  the  silence  with 
a  ring  of  anger  declared  it  horribly  aloud. 

‘  IVho  are  you  ?  ’  The  cr)'  went  quivering 
through  the  forest.  No  answer  came  from 
the  lumber  pile,  but  the  figure  kneeling  there, 
like  a  picket  outpost  on  the  sky,  was  pointing 
at  us  with  something  longer  and  more  im¬ 
movable  than  any  finger;  and  though  the 
light  struck  no  gleam  of  steel  from  its  sur¬ 
face,  I  knew  what  it  must  l)e.  There  was 
nausea  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  as  if  some¬ 
thing  horrible  had  happened  before  my  eyes, 
and  my  right  hand  felt  hot  as  if  it  grasp^  a 
smoking  revolver.  All  at  once,  though  its 
outline  increased  not  a  jot,  that  figure  above 
me  seemed  to  tower,  to  command,  to  cut  off 
the  whole  forest  at  its  back.  My  knees  bent, 
and  sweat  stood  out  on  my  body  with  a  fear 
worse  than  the  fear  of  death.  Morley  beside 
me  gave  an  inarticulate  cr}’,  and  started  for¬ 
ward.  I  tried  to  stop  him.  I  caught  his 
coat.  It  tore  out  of  my  hand;  and  tossing 
his  arms  above  his  head,  as  if  with  that  ges¬ 
ture  he  would  beat  the  lumber  pile  to  earth, 
he  rushed  up  the  clearing.  It  seemed  to  me 
I  saw  him  meet  the  lumber  pile.  It  seemed — 
God  knows  in  that  wild  moment  what  really 
was!  I  know  I  saw'  him  fling  his  arms  out 
like  a  man  who  has  taken  a  mortal  wound. 
But  when  we  reached  him  he  was  face  down 
in  the  leaves  of  the  clearing,  and  nothing  else 
was  there. 

“He  was  purple  in  the  face,  unconscious, 
breathing  hea\ily,  and  for  awful  moments  we 
thought  him  dying.  When  at  last  his  eyes 
opened,  he  was  like  a  man  crazy.  He  strug¬ 
gled  to  his  feet.  ‘I  don’t  want  it,’  he, cried, 
and  threw  out  his  arms  with  a  gesture  as  of 
keeping  something  off.  ‘  Let  him  have  it  all! 
Let  him  keep  it!  .A-ah!’  he  groaned,  and 
leaned  on  us,  half  fainting. 

“We  led  him  out  through  Ford’s  woods — 
thegreat,  intrepid  man,  stumbling,  muttering, 
mllinghishead  limply  on  his  breast — one  of  us 


on  either  side  of  him.  From  every  rock  and 
ridge  and  tree  a  great  finger,  the  finger  of  Jus¬ 
tice  itself,  seem^  pointing  terrifically  at  me. 
But  Morley  walked,  unconscious,  in  his  own 
dream  of  horror,  until  we  came  out  of  the 
timber  and  sighted  the  coast  and  smelt  the 
sea.  Then  he  seemed  to  rouse  from  his 
stupor,  straightened  up,  shook  us  off,  and 
walked  down  to  the  pier  ahead  of  us  as  steadily 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

“  But  what  had  happened?  Ah,  now  you 
ask  me,  I  don’t  know.  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  I  saw  and  what  Morley  did.  All  the 
while  we  were  getting  our  stuff  aboard  the 
steamer,  he  sat  in  a  heap  at  the  side  of  the 
pier.  I  could  see  his  lips  moving,  and  his 
eyes  shifting  to  and  fro,  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  studying,  studying  for  a  way  to  beat 
down  the  idea  he  couldn’t  face.  At  last,  just 
as  w’e  were  getting  ready  to  cast  off,  a  boy 
came  out  on  the  dock  and  stood  watching; 
and  it  was  the  same  boy  I  had  met  the 
first  day  in  the  wood.  I  noticed  Morley 
looking  at  him,  and  presently,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  he  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  child 
and  spoke  to  him.  ‘Sonny,  do  you  know 
anything  about  a  pile  of  timber  up  in 
the  woods?’  It  took  some  money  to  open 
the  child’s  mouth.  Then  he  said:  ‘There 
was  a  lumber  pile,  but  it  burned  up  five 
years  ago.’ 

“‘Why  the  de\'il  didn’t  you  tell  me  that?’ 

I  said. 

“He  answered.  ‘’Cause  the  foreman  of  the 
gang  last  year  said  he  saw  it,  but  after  all 
they  didn’t  find  it,  and  dad  told  me  not  to 
say  anything  to  any  one.’ 

“  For  a  moment  Morley’s  face  was  a  blank, 
and  he  stood  staring  at  his  shoes.  Then 
he  raised  his  head  and  smiled.  ‘So  you 
see,  Wayne,  why  you  couldn’t  find  it,’  he  said. 

“I  gasped;  but  he  kept  on  looking  at  me 
hard  and  steadily.  ‘I’m  coming  back  in 
April  to  open  up  the  tract,’  he  said,  ‘and  take 
out  the  rest  of  the  oak.’ 

“  It  fairly  knocked  the  breath  out  of  me  to 
hear  him — and  then  remember  that  dreadful 
cry  of  his  up  in  the  woods.  I  must  have 
looked  as  if  I  didn’t  believe  him,  for  when 
we  were  aboard  the  steamer  and  dropping 
out  to  sea  he  came  and  stood  beside  me 
by  the  rail,  and  said  with  a  smile  so  affable  it 
was  hideous:  ‘In  April  I  shall  come  up  again 
and  have  the  timber  cut.’  But  he  never 
went  ” 


SCENE  IN  THE  PLAY  “SEVEN  IN  THE  FAMILY,  KIND-HEARTED  THE  WHOLE  LOT,”  FROM  WHICH  ALL 
BUT  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWIXC.  PICTURES  ARK  TAKEN. 
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A  WOMAN  tourist  of  a  somewhat  ag-  phere  rose  to  the  low  ceiling  thick  and  op- 
gressive  tyjie  sat  lieside  me,  one  winter  jiressive  with  the  smoke  from  two  hundred 
evening  long  ago,  in  the  proscenium  Chinese-made  cigarettes — a  blue  smoke- 
Ik).\  of  the  old  Jackson  Street  ChineseTheatre,  cloud  pierced  with  vibrations  from  the 
in  San  Francisco.  The  stage,  a  bare  platform  shrill-pitched  fiddles,  the  clanging  gongs, 
without  scenery  or  enclosure,  lay  to  our  right.  The  brasses  stopped  suddenly,  and  a  pipe  of 
In  a  quaintly  recessed  alcove,  overhung  with  reedy  tone  took  up  the  music.  The  actresses, 
the  gauds  of  a  perfietually  burning  joss  shrine,  with  gestures  like  swaying  flowers,  sank  upon 
the  musicians  were  torturing  instruments  of  stools  up  stage,  and  one  of  them  started  a 
strange  sound  and  design;  along  the  edges  solo  in  a  high-pitched,  unnatural  voice, 
of  the  stage,  supes,  children  of  the  players.  The  tourist  stirred,  put  her  handkerchief 
all  the  riffraff  and  following  of  a  theatre,  to  her  lips,  and  shuddered, 

moved  about  their  own  devices;  centre  stage,  “Isn’t  it  outlandish?”  she  e.xclaimed. 
and  just  liefore  the  musicians,  two  male  “Let  us  leave!”  Sniffing,  moving  shrinkingly 
actresses,  in  rose  and  cream  colored  robes  of  to  avoid  contact  with  the  Chinese,  she  hur- 
wonderful  blendings,  were  holding  a  falsetto  ried  out  of  the  theatre. 

dialogue.  Yet  she  had  lieen  witnessing  a  drama 

To  our  left  sat  the  audience — a  silent  mass  which,  written  two  hundred  years  before 
ofChinese,  as  alike,  in  their  uniform  black  and  Hamlet  ever  trod  the  boards,  was  venerable 
green  blouses,  their  round  hats,  their  pigtails,  when  English  players  were  still  struggling 
as  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  Above,  the  atmos-  with  crude  tableaux  on  festival  floats;  a 
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HOM  I.ING  AS  THE 

“younger  son.” 


masterpiece  which 
has  been  held 
worthy  to  stand  be¬ 
side  i^phocles  and 
Shakespeare;  a 
work  of  art  which 
has  influenced  to 
morality  and  love 
of  beauty  more  mil¬ 
lions  than  our  the¬ 
atres  ever  held — the 
immortal  “  Pi-Pa- 
Ki,  The  Story  of 
the  Lute.”  The  bare 
platform,  with  its  in - 
congruous  crowd 
lolling  about  the 
edges — what  was 
that  to  the  eye  of 
the  Chinese  specta¬ 
tor  but  the  gardens 
of  the  Forbidden 
Imperial  City  whose 
inhabitants  hold  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the 
gods?  And  that 
song  of  the  rose-clad 
actress,  whose  un¬ 
familiar  falsetto  had 
driven  our  woman 
tourist  away — what 
was  that  but  the 
complaint  of  Si- 
Tchun,  the  little 
waiting  woman  who 
mourned  beside  the 
fountain  at  twi¬ 
light  ?  Here  it  is,  as 
it  comes  from  Chi¬ 
nese  to  French  and 
from  French  to  En¬ 
glish,  rubbing  off 
some  of  its  poetry 
with  each  remove: 

‘‘Listen,  lady. 
This  morning  at 
dawn  a  gentle 
breeze  bore  me,  I 
thought,  the  sweet 
odors  of  long  ago. 
I  opened  my  win¬ 
dow.  Lo,  willow 
leaves,  whirled  aloft 
by  the  wicked  wind, 
strewed  the  pavilion 
roof.  At  noon,  I 
saw  rain-tears  upon 


the  withering  pear  blossoms;  and  when  even¬ 
ing  came,  I  heard  the  Hoang-li  bird  singing 
in  the  dusk.  Once  how  sweet  that  note  to 
me;  now  how  plaintive  in  the  twilight!  There 
lies  my  grief,  O  lady!  When  fade  the  charms 
of  spring,  then  life  is  sorrow!” 

‘‘Why,  it’s  Shakespeare’s  stage!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Barrett  Wendell,  u|X)n  first  lieholding 
a  Chinese  play.  No  student  of  the  Fmglish 
drama  ever  attended  the  Doyers  Street  theatre 
in  New  York,  the  Washington  or  Jackson 
Street  theatres  in  San  Francisco,  without 
lighting  upon  that  same  truth.  Behold  these 
parallels: 

The  Chinese  present  their  jilays  on  a  bare 
platform  without  scenery;  so,  in  spite  of  some 
modern  scholars  who  take  issue,  probably 
did  the  Lord  Chamlx:rlain’s  Servants  of  the 
Glolie  Theatre,  they  who  “created”  Shake¬ 
speare’s  parts.  In  the  old  Chinese  theatres 
of  San  Francisco,  tourists  and  Chinese  dig¬ 
nitaries  used  to  sit  on  the  side  edges  of  the 
stage,  so  close  to  the  actors  that  I  have  seen 
a  tragedian,  in  one  of  his  most  solemn  pas¬ 
sages,  step  over  the  legs  of  a  sjiectator.  Just 
so,  we  are  informed,  sat  the  dignitaries  and 
notabilities  who  attended  the  Glolx;  in 
Shakesjieare’s  time.  No  woman  treads  the 
boards  of  China;  the  female  characters  are 
taken  by  young  men,  trained  from  childhcKxl 
to  imjiersonate  women.  We  know  that  the 
parts  of  Ophelia,  Portia,  Rosalind — all 
Shakespeare’s  galaxy  of  immortal  women — 
were  “created”  by  Ixiys.  The  fifty  actors  of 
the  Doyers  Street  theatre  in  New  York  run 
their  own  enterprise,  all  sharing  in  the  profits. 
So,  the  dtxuments  prove,  did  my  Lord 
Chamlxjrlain’s  Servants.  The  Chinese  actors 
are  a  low  caste,  so  low  that  even  the  lowest 
of  the  spectators  despises  them.  In  the  days 
of  Shakesjieare,  the  English  actor  was  a 
brother  to  thieves  and  tinkers,  a  lieing  un¬ 
worthy  of  Christian  burial.  The  actors  of  the 
Glolx;  Company  lived  together  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre;  just  so  live  the  actors  of 
the  Doyers  Street  company  in  New  York,  and 
so  lived  the  Jackson  and  Washington  Street 
companies  in  the  old  days  of  Chinatown, 
San  Francisco. 

The  resemblance  covers  even  the  matter  of 
stage  setting  and  properties.  The  Elizabethan 
actors,  we  are  told,  furnished  a  bare  stage 
with  simple,  curtained  entrances  to  right  and 
left.  For  scenery,  they  depended  upon  the 
auditor’s  imagination  and  the  poet’s  lines; 
and  K)  this  we  owe  some  of  the  greatest  poetry 
in  Shakespeare.  Further,  the  stage  manager 
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of  the  Globe  or  the  Blackfriars  sug¬ 
gested  the  scene  by  the  properties, 
setting  a  bed  on  the  stage  to  designate 
a  chamber,  a  throne  to  mark  a  palace. 
Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  Doyers 
Street  company  in  New  York.  Many 
of  the  falsetto  solos  which  so  amuse 
and  ve.\  the  tourist  are  descriptions 
of  the  stage  setting,  which  is  further 
suggested  by  the  properties — an  altar 
for  a  temple,  a  crude  arch  of  bamboo 
with  a  sign  at  its  apex  for  a  city,  even  a 
pileof  chairs  and  tables  for  a  mountain. 

There  the  resemblance  ends; 
('hinese,  symlxdists  by  nature,  have 
introduced  into  their  effects  a  great 
body  of  conventional  gestures  which 
take  the  place  of  setting  and  prop¬ 
erties.  I'hey  have  symlx)ls  to  show 
that  the  actor  is  on  horseback,  that 
he  is  under  an  enchantment,  that 
he  stands  lx;hind  a  wall  concealed 
from  his  fellows  on  the  stage,  that  he  is 
dead  and  out  of  the  action,  that  he  is 
invisible,  that  he  is  a  man  of  high 
station  in  disguise.  Further,  they 
have  some  strange  conventionalities 
in  the  way  of  stage  properties.  In 
('hinese  drama,  as  in  all  other  Ori¬ 
ental  art,  one  never  knows  where 
realism  will  end  and  conventions  lie- 
gin.  So,  when  any  proj)erty  is  really 
a  part  of  the  action,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  stage  manager  will  in¬ 
troduce,  not  the  thing  itself,  but  a 
pretty  and  conventional  representa¬ 
tion  of  it.  I  have  seen  two  Chinese 
actors  enter  in  a  representation  of  a 
lx)at.  Their  feet,  concealed  by  the 
hull,  proj)elled  it;  the  swaying  of  their 
Ixxiies  gave  it  the  necessary  wavy 
motion;  the  pose  of  their  bodies,  ap- 
j)earing  above  the  gunwale,  suggested 
that  they  were  sitting  at  ease  in  the 
craft.  But  did  it  look  like  a  lx)at? 
No  indeed,  it  was  a  great  deal  prettier. 
It  was  an  affair  of  ])ink  tissue  pajier, 
fringed  and  trimmed  with  silk  f)om- 
|)ons;  and  in  every  chink  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  burned  pink  Christmas  candles. 
These  properties,  like  the  costumes, 
are  always  a  delight  to  the  eye;  they 
e.xemplify  that  art  which  the  Chinese 
puts  into  the  common  objects  and  im¬ 
plements  of  his  daily  life. 

Of  the  literary  side  of  the  Chinese 
drama,  there  are  a  few  incomplete 
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critical  accounts;  of  the  histrionic  side,  not 
one.  So  when  I  treat  of  that,  it  is  not  with 
entire  confidence;  I  have  had  to  depend  for  my 
information  upon  the  few  Chinese  actors  with 
whom,  after  much  patient  labor  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  reser\’e,  I  have  been 
able  to  talk. 

The  custom  of  China,  and  the  national  law 
by  which  actors  are  declared  outcast,  makes 
all  of  the  craft  a  clan.  The  blood  is  officially 
tainted.  To  the  third  generation,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  Chinese  actor  was  disqualified, 
under  the  old  regime,  from  taking  those  liter¬ 
ary  examinations  which  lead  to  all  political 
I)referment.  Most  of  them  have  no  family 
traditions  outside  of  the  theatre;  their  an¬ 
cestors,  for  generations  back,  were  actors. 

Their  unconscious  training  begins  as  soon 
as  they  can  toddle  about  on  the  edge  of  the 
stage;  their  formal  training  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  In  the  beginning,  the  actor  must 
have  a  pretty  fair  literary  education.  For  be 
he  Cantonese,  Nankinese,  or  Pekinese,  he 
must  speak  his  lines  in  the  literary  lan- 
giiage  of  China;  and  that  is  as  far  from  his 
native  dialect  as  Latin  from  French.  When 
he  has  acquired  this  literary  language,  he 
must  learn  by  heart  every  part  in  a  great 
number  of  plays — his  repertoire.  The  least 
among  the  Chinese  actors  of  the  Doyei 
Street  company,  in  New  York,  knows  fifty 
plays;  and  that  company  of  fifty,  by  patching 
out  among  its  members,  has  a  repertoire  of 
al)out  three  hundred. 

This  intellectual  part  mastered,  the  student, 
if  he  has  no  father  in  the  company,  appren¬ 
tices  himself  to  an  older  actor  for  six  or  seven 
years  of  training  with  his  voice,  his  muscles, 
and  his  pwwers  of  mimicry.  Every  Chinese 
play  is  partly  an  opera:  he  must  learn  music; 
every  Chinese  play  calls  for  certain  grotesque 
dances  and  acrobatic  motions:  he  must 
become  a  proficient  tumbler.  Chinese  sing¬ 
ing  is  all  in  falsetto.  It  is  an  unnatural  tone 
to  our  ears,  although  it  is  sweet  sometimes  in  a 
good  voice.  Without  destroying  his  natural 
speaking  voice,  the  student  must  w’ork  at  that 
falsetto  until  he  has  it  smooth  and  clear. 
When,  in  his  early  twenties,  he  presents  him¬ 
self  for  his  d^but,  he  has  been  through  a 
course  of  preliminary  training  more  thorough 
than  any  of  our  Occidental  actors  know. 

Men,  as  I  have  said,  are  the  women  of  the 
Chinese  stage;  and  it  goes  even  harder  with 
the  female  impersonators.  To  make  a  stage 
woman,  the  master  selects  a  boy  with  a  voice 
naturally  light,  and  puts  special  stress  upon 
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development  of  the  falsetto  tone.  At  the  age 
of  puberty,  when  “the  voice  changes,”  he  is 
watched  carefully.  If  he  fails  to  carry  that 
light,  high  tone  over  into  his  mature  years,  he 
turns  in  his  career  and  Ijecomes  a  straight 
actor  of  male  parts. 

Although  there  exist  a  few  short  treatises 
on  the  greatest  of  the  classic  Chinese  plays, 
and  although  some  of  the  liest  have  Ixjen 
translated  into  French  and  (ierman,  the 
literary  drama  of  China  is  mainly  an 
unworked  field.  To  delve  into  history  for  a 
moment;  the  Chinese  theatre  had  its  lx;gin- 
nings  in  the  crude  tableaux  of  mountebanks 
at  country  fairs.  From  the  first,  drama  and 
ojxjra  went  hand  in  hand;  even  the  old 
mummers  sang  their  dialogues.  Then,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  of  our  era, 
came  the  Yuen  dynasty,  a  bright  period  in 
which  all  the  arts  flourished.  The  Yuen 
emperors  and  their  courtiers  patronized  the 
theatre,  worked  it  out  into  an  artistic  form. 
Fxcept  as  they  may  survive  in  later  stage 
versions,  all  the  Yuen  plays  are  lost  save 
a  collection  of  a  hundred,  gathered  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1620,  three  years  Ijefore  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Shakespeare  First  F'olio  set  a  guide- 
jKist  for  the  Fnglish  drama. 

Karly  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
brightness  of  the  Yuens  was  quite  gone  and 
the  “t>rilliant”  Mings  had  set  up  their  dy¬ 
nasty,  an  obscure  schoolmaster  living  in  an 
interior  province  wrote  “Pi-Pa-Ki,”  the  im¬ 
mortal  drama  of  desire  in  conflict  with  duty 
“which,”  says  a  Chinese  commentator,  “no 
right-minded  man  can  see  without  tears.  ” 
It  is  the  standard  drama  of  the  Chinese  stage, 
greater  among  them  than  “  Hamlet  ”  with  us; 
for  the  author  of  “Hamlet”  wrote  many 
plays,  but  the  author  of  “Pi-Pa-Ki”  only 
this  one. 

From  that  time  on,  during  five  hundred 
years  in  which  the  profession  of  actingdropped 
from  the  hands  of  courtiers  into  those  of  out- 
ca.sts,  the  Chinese  drama  is  lost  to  scholarship. 
Time,  it  apjiears,  brought  a  gradual  degra¬ 
dation.  Play-tinkers  tixik  the  old  themes  of 
the  Yuen  plays,  revamjjed  them,  cheapened 
them  for  the  jiopular  demand;  and  most 
of  the  plays  seen  now  on  the  boards  of  China¬ 
town  are  in  those  cheaper  versions,  as  though 
“  Macljeth  ”  should  l)e  made  melcxirama.  As 
every  Occidental  novel  is  a  debtor  to  Homer, 
so  every  Chinese  play  is  a  debtor  to  the  little 
schoolmaster;  for  the  central  theme  of  “Pi- 
Pa-Ki” — the  young  man  of  humble  birth  who 
went  to  take  the  literary  examinations,  the 
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faithful  wife  who  followed  him  for  her  love —  part  of  this  instrument,  for  its  gut  runs  be- 
is  repeated  again  and  again.  tween  the  tw'o  strings.  The  player  holds  it 

Every  Chinese  play  is  partly  an  opera,  upright  in  his  lap.  The  sam  yin,  or  three- 
The  Chinese  artists  anticipated  Wagner  by  stringed  guitar,  has  a  large  sounding-board, 
centuries  in  Wagner’s  central  idea,  his  great  It  is  played  with  a  pick,  like  a  mandolin, 
innovation  in  Occidental  opera — adaptation  The  yut  kini,  or  “moon  fiddle,”  is  a  large 


THE  “younger  son”  STARTS  ON  HIS  TRAVELS  .ACCOMPANIED  BY  THE  “GOOD  SERVANT.”  SEATED  AT 
THE  EXTREME  LEFT  IS  THE  ORCHESTRA-LEADER  AND  STAGE-MANAGER. 


of  the  emotion  to  the  motif.  Their  expression  lute  with  keys  nearly  a  foot  long.  The  shrill 
of  the  idea  is  crude,  however.  No  one  play  but  sweet  little  pipe  is  not  always  a  part 
has  its  own  music.  They  have  a  number  of  a  Chinese  orchestra.  Finally,  the  hard- 
of  stock  themes — the  hero  motif,  the  love  sounding  gourd,  upon  which  the  stage  di¬ 
motif,  the  young  man  in  doubt  motif,  four  rector  raps  out  his  signals  to  the  players,  is  a 
or  five  battle  motifs,  etc. — and  these  are  part  of  the  symphonic  whole, 
rejjeated  in  any  and  every  play,  whenever  that 

particular  character  or  emotion  appears  in  The  actors  themselves  divide  their  plays 
the  action.  This  music  is  not  music,  only  into  the  chut  low,  which  means  “  light  play,  ” 
noise,  to  the  unaccustomed  European  ear,  and  the  s//M«g /m,  or  “heavy  story.”  Rather, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Chinese  scale  is  on  the  playing  repertoire  of  an  American 
the  interval  of  the  fifth,  as  ours  is  on  the  Chinese  theatre  may  be  divided  into  heroic 
interval  of  the  eighth.  It  runs  to  loud,  blaring  plays,  domestic  dramas,  comedies,  fairy  plays, 
effects  on  the  gongs  and  drums;  although  and  moralities.  These  classifications  overlap; 
certain  themes,  carried  by  the  reed  pipes,  the  moralities  may  include  heroic  scenes — “Pi- 
are  sweet  and  pleasing.  Pa-Ki  ”  is  a  drama  of  this  kind — and  nearly 

The  gong  and  the  tom-tom,  named  alike  all  the  heroic  dramas  introduce  gods  and 
in  Cantonese  dialect  and  in  English,  are  the  fairies  of  the  Chinese  pantheon.  Pure 
chief  instruments  of  a  Chinese  orchestra —  tragedy  they  know  not;  the  dying  hero  falls, 
the  violins,  as  it  were.  The  smallest  stringed  and  receives  from  his  fellow  players  that  wave 
instrument  is  a  little  fiddle  called  the  ngee  yin,  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  shows  that  he  is 
or  “two  strings.”  The  bow  is  an  integral  out  of  the  action  and  at  liberty  to  walk  away; 
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immediately,  a  low  comedian  appears  to  de¬ 
light  the  groundlings.  In  fact,  the  Chinese 
drama  observes  not  one  of  the  three  unities — 
time,  place,  and  action — as  laid  down  by  our 
ancients  and  defied  by  Shakespeare  and  later 
by  Hugo.  Neither  does  it  know  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  dramatic  clima.x. 

Perhaps  I  can  do  no  better,  in  portraying 
a  modern  Chinese  play,  showing  how  the 
actors  get  their  effects,  than  to  describe 
from  beginning  to  end  a  production  of  “Chat 
Yin  Hung  Goon,  ”  which,  in  the  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  Charley  Gong,  official  interpreter  in 
Doycrs  Street,  means  “Seven  in  the  Family, 
Kind-hearted  the  Whole  Lot.  ”  While  essen¬ 
tially  a  morality  play,  this  is  varied  with 
comedy  and  heroics;  moreover,  it  is  a  favorite 
play  with  our  American  Chinese. 

The  night  when  I  witnessed  “Chat  Yin 
Hung  Goon”  and  when  Mr.  Byron  photo¬ 
graphed  its  early  scenes,  was  an  auspicious  one 
for  seeing  a  Chinese  play.  For  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  lunar  month,  when  every  con¬ 
servative  Chinese  troupe  precedes  its  per¬ 
formance  with  the  ceremonial  act  of  worship 
known  as  the  “Haw  Shou.”  Thus  they 
honor  the  deified  Emperor  Hong  Ming  Wong. 
In  joss-house  tradition,  it  is  set  forth  that  this 
great  ruler,  having  seen  heaven  and  hell  in  a 
vision,  taught  his  courtiers  to  act  so  that  they 
might  show  the  people  how  the  immortals 
looked  and  moved. 

Every  Chinese  play  in  this  country  begins 
at  half  past  six  or  a  quarter  to  seven.  The 
audience  does  not  commence  to  arrive  until 
eight;  therefore  the  actors  play  to  bare 
boards  for  more  than  an  hour.  No  reason 
for  this — it  has  always  been;  that  to  a 
Chinese  is  enough.  On  the  night  of  the  Haw 
Shou,  they  abridge  the  main  play  a  little  to 
make  room  for  their  act  of  faith. 

At  a  quarter  to  seven,  therefore,  the 
musicians  are  tuning  up  in  their  alcove;  from 
back  of  the  wooden  partition,  where  the  actors 
are  making  up,  sound  many  voices  in  the 
singsong  inflection  of  the  Cantonese  dialect. 
A  dignified  Chinese  takes  a  seat  beside  the 
stage  entrance  to  the  left,  and  sets  before  him¬ 
self  a  little  drum  made  from  a  gourd.  Upon 
this  he  sounds  a  preliminary  tattoo  with  two 
drumsticks.  He  is  the  prompter  and  stage 
manager;  from  the  rhythm  of  his  tattoo,  both 
actors  and  musicians  take  their  cues.  Another 
Chinese  in  plain  clothes  steps  into  the  fore¬ 
ground.  He  is  the  property  man  and  active 
stage  director,  who  wanders  continually 
through  the  action,  setting  out  properties. 


arranging  costumes,  seeing  that  everything  is 
shipshape.  The  eye  of  Chinese  imagination 
regards  him  as  invisible. 

As  suddenly  as  an  explosion,  the  gongs 
sound  out  a  great,  booming  note;  and 
through  the  right  entrance  comes  a  gorgeous 
procession.  First  are  two  “women”  in  plain 
black,  with  sacred  fillets  of  red  drooping 
from  their  temples;  then  six  men  in  long 
robes  that  blaze  with  scarlet  and  gold,  in 
sweeping,  artificial  stage  beards  that  cover  the 
mouth,  and  in  curious  antique  bonnets.  These 
are  gods  of  the  Chinese  pantheon,  and  the 
women  are  worshippers.  The  gongs  finish 
the  “god  motif,”  the  little  fiddle  takes  up  a 
monotonous  theme,  and  the  women  sing  in 
unison  a  holy  chant.  Suddenly  they  pros¬ 
trate  themselves  on  the  platform,  and  the 
gods,  in  deep,  male  voices,  take  up  the  refrain. 
From  this  beginning  they  enact  a  short  play 
whose  moral  is  our  “Peace  on  Earth,  Good 
W'ill  toward  Men,”  and  whose  theme  is  the 
reward  of  the  just. 

The  prompter  rattles  his  sticks  again;  the 
Haw  Shou  is  over,  and  the  drama  of  “Seven 
in  the  Family,  Kind-hearted  the  Whole  Lot” 
is  on. 

Here  is  the  cast;  let  us  dispense  with  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  Chinese  names,  and  call  the  characters 
by  the  relation  they  bear  each  to  the  other: 

The  Rich  Man. 

The  Elder  Son  of  the  Rich  Man.  He  is  the 
offspring  of  an  early  marriage,  and  his 
mother  is  dead. 

The  Stepmother,  present  wife  of  the  Rich  Man. 
The  Younger  Son,  child  of  the  Stepmother 
and  the  Rich  Man. 

The  Good  Wife  of  the  Elder  Son. 

The  Boy  \  Children  of  the  Elder  Son  and 
The  Girl  j  the  Good  Wife. 

The  Good  Servant. 

The  Bad  Servant. 

The  Emperor. 

The  Prince. 

The  Traitor  to  China,  commander  of  the 
Barbarian  armies. 

The  Barbarian  Princess,  an  Amazon,  wife  of 
the  Traitor. 

The  Prison  Keeper,  brother  to  the  Traitor. 
The  King  of  the  Fairies. 

The  Good  Tiger. 

A  Magistrate. 

Soldiers,  servants,  fairies,  courtiers,  etc. 

For  a  time,  we  will  follow  this  story  without 
the  action:  The  Stepmother  develops  at  once 
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as  the  villain.  In  the  opening  scene,  it  is  set 
forth  that  the  Elder  Son  has  gone  to  Pekin 
for  his  literary  examinations.  Taking  all  the 
license  of  tyranny  allowed  the  oldest  female 
of  a  family  in  China,  the  Stepmother  is 
persecuting  with  whips  and  hunger  the  Good 
\Vife,  the  Boy,  and  the  Girl.  The  Younger 
Son,  her  own  offspring,  protests.  This  so 
angers  her  that,  carrying  her  baseness  still 
farther,  she  plots  with  her  two  menservants 
against  the  Elder  Son.  They  are  to  follow 
him  into  the  mountains  and  kill  him.  “  But,” 
says  Charley  Gong,  interpreting  the  actors’ 
dialect,  “the  lil’  servant,  he  got  good  heart. 
He  think  diffelent  from  plot.”  When  the 
time  comes  to  strike  the  blow,  the  Good 
Servant  turns  on  his  fellow  conspirator  and 
kills  him.  The  Elder  Son,  learning  thus  of 
the  plot,  commands  the  Good  Servant  to  go 
home  and  report  him  murdered  according 
to  program. 

Here — taking  up  the  action — comes  one  of 
the  naive  bits  of  Chinese  stagecraft.  Horn 
Ling,  leading  tragedian,  playing  the  part  of 
the  Younger  Son,  renders  a  solo  which  means 
that  the  widow  and  orphans  are  going  to  the 
temple  to  celebrate  funeral  rites.  The  prop¬ 
erty  man  sets  on  the  stage  a  little  box  for  an 
altar  and  throws  over  the  widow’s  head  a 
white  veil,  symbol  of  mourning.  Then  Horn 
Ling,  as  the  Younger  Son,  waves  his  hands 
and  kicks  his  foot  like  a  man  punting  a  foot¬ 
ball.  This  signifies  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  is  out  of  his  sphere  of  action.  The 
scene  has  officially  changed  from  a  house  to  a 
temple.  So,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  kneels 
before  the  altar,  Horn  Ling  strolls  over  and 
chats  with  one  of  the  musicians  who  happens 
to  be  resting. 

Now,  the  Rich  Man  sends  this  Younger  Son, 
escorted  by  the  Good  Ser\'ant,  to  collect  debts 
in  the  mountains.  As  they  sw’eep  out  of  the 
right  door,  enter,  left,  the  King  of  the  Fairies. 
He  wears  a  long  robe  of  dignity,  a  crested 
bonnet  furnished  forth  with  horizontal  wings 
like  the  blade  of  a  propeller,  and  a  sweeping 
beard  which  depends  not  from  the  chin  but 
from  the  upper  lip.  This  costume  marks 
an  emperor,  a  god,  a  fairy,  or  a  high  dig¬ 
nitary.  Subtle  distinctions  in  coloring  or 
pattern  inform  the  Chinese  spectator  which  it 
is.  The  property  man  shifts  a  stool  to  permit 
the  Fairy  King  to  sit  down,  which  he  does 
with  great  dignity. 

A  peculiar,  shivery  strain  ripples  over  the 
music  of  the  big  lute.  Enter  a  Chinaman  in 
plain,  coolie  clothes,  except  for  a  false  head 


which  makes  him  look  like  a  gigantic  frog. 
As  he  comes,  he  gambols  and  curvets  for 
the  world  like  “Nana, ”  the  big  dog  in  “ Peter 
Pan.”  As  every  Chinese  in  the  audience 
knows — for  spectators  are  coming  in  by  this 
time — it  is  the  Good  Tiger. 

“Cometh  a  man  of  good  heart  into  our 
domain, ”  sings  the  Fairy.  “Eat  him  not, but 
take  him  and  bring  him  to  me.  I  will  make 
him  wise.  ” 

Exit  the  Good  Tiger,  hopping.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  returns  with  the  Younger  Son.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  duet,  the  Fairy  tells  the 
Younger  Son  that  he  is  to  remain  in  Fairyland 
for  »x  years,  gaining  the  wisdom  and  power 
to  be  and  do  what  he  wills.  Exeunt  omnes. 

The  property  man  puts  a  table  and  two 
stools  before  the  orchestra  and  drapes  them 
with  silk  of  imperial  yellow.  And  lo,  the 
scene  has  shifted  to  the  Emperor’s  Court,  and 
six  years  have  elapsed  without  a  fall  of  the 
curtain  or  a  break  in  the  music.  Enter  the 
Emperor,  the  Court,  and  the  Elder  Son,  who, 
by  bis  learning  and  attainments,  has  become 
Prime  Minister. 

In  a  long  operatic  passage,  the  Court  sets 
forth  the  condition  of  the  realm.  The  bar¬ 
barians,  led  by  a  traitor  to  China  who  has 
joined  their  ranks,  married  the  Barbarian 
Princess,  and  become  commander  of  their 
forces,  are  pressing  the  imperial  armies  hard. 
In  the  latest  battle,  they  have  captured  the 
Prince,  heir  to  the  throne.  Who  is  to  save 
China? 

And,  to  a  “warrior  motif”  which  can  be 
heard  clear  across  the  Bowery,  enter  the 
Younger  Son  in  the  costume  of  a  general. 
The  fairies,  having  perfected  him  in  wisdom 
and  power,  have  sent  him  to  the  rescue. 

This  costume  of  a  general  is  possibly  the 
most  showy  set  of  garments  that  man  ever 
wore  since  the  first  troglodyte  sewed  a  skin. 
The  robe,  falling  over  a  tunic  of  white,  is  of 
soft  yellow,  figun^  in  bright  gold.  The  head 
is  lost  under  a  war-bonnet  whose  splendor 
defies  description.  On  a  foundation  of  yel¬ 
low,  it  rises,  fan-shape,  to  a  height  of  two  feet. 
It  is  decked  with  red  streamers,  with  sun¬ 
bursts  of  red,  and  blue  pompons,  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  a  great  rocket  just  burst¬ 
ing  and  discharging  its  gaudy  baUs.  From 
above  each  ear  streams  a  pheasant  feather 
which  curls  backward  to  a  length  of  five  or 
six  feet;  and  from  the  shoulders  grows  a 
stand  of  banners,  like  gold  wings.  As  the 
Younger  Son  enters,  slow,  majestic,  he  per¬ 
forms  a  kind  of  dignified  dance. 
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The  Elder  Son,  sitting  in  state  as  Prime 
Minister,  recognizes  his  half-brother  with  a 
dignified  bow.  This  little  ceremony  over,  the 
Emperor — moved  thereunto  by  the  influence 
of  the  fairies — appoints  the  Younger  Son 
general  of  all  the  armies  of  China.  Exeunt 
omnes. 

When  the  property  man  has  taken  the 
stools  away  and  put  the  yellow  trappings 
neatly  into  a  box,  weeks  have  passed  and  we 
are  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  T raitor  is  con¬ 
ferring  with  his  wife,  the  Barbarian  Princess. 
Being  an  Amazon,  she  also  wears  the  great 
war-bonnet,  the  sheaf  of  flags,  the  pheasant 
feathers.  A  private  soldier,  a  mere  “supe,” 
reports  that  the  fight  is  on. 

The  Traitor  and  the  Princess  walk  off;  and 
now  it  is  “another  part  of  the  field.”  Two 
soldiers,  representing  to  the  eye  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  mind  two  armies,  enter,  introduce  them¬ 
selves  in  a  short  duet,  and  fight.  Here  again 
symbolism  drives  out  realism.  A  battle  on 
the  Chinese  stage  is  a  kind  of  sword  dance. 
The  combatants  whirl  like  dervishes,  clash 
their  spears  as  they  pass  each  other,  whirl 
again,  clash  again,  make  three  or  four  fancy 
passes  like  the  salute  in  fencing,  and  finish 
with  a  hurricane  of  blows.  At  the  end  of  this 
particular  fight,  one  of  the  combatants — the 
member  of  the  imperial  army — holds  out  his 
wrists  to  receive  a  smart  blow  from- his  op¬ 
ponent.  That  means  that  he  is  defeated. 
And  exeunt  omnes. 

Through  the  other  entrance  come  the  Traitor 
and  the  Younger  Son.  There  follows  a 
tragic  passage  which  shows  all  the  histrionic 
power  of  Horn  Ling,  the  handsome  young  star 
who  is  playing  the  Younger  Son.  For  five 
minutes  he  reviles  the  Traitor.  Though  his 
voice  is  somewhat  squally  at  the  very  heights  of 
his  passion,  he  shows  real  tragic  power;  his 
face  is  a  picture  of  righteous  scorn.  For  this 
recreant  is  traitor  to  more  than  his  native  land. 
In  his  youth,  he  committed  a  murder  and  fled, 
leaving  his  family  to  suffer  for  it.  By  Chinese 
custom,  his  old  father  and  mother  were 
thrown  into  prison  for  his  crime;  and  in 
prison  they  died. 

They  advance  to  the  combat.  As  they 
walk,  each  raises  the  foot  nearest  the  au¬ 
dience  in  a  gait  like  the  convict  lock-step. 
This  conventional  gesture  means  that  they 
are  on  horseback.  They  fight  with  terrific 
acrobatic  whirls;  the  Younger  Son  deals  a 
mighty  blow;  the  Traitor  falls.  Imitating 
the  action  of  a  man  leaping  from  a  horse,  the 
Younger  Son  proceeds  to  the  side  of  the 


wounded  Traitor,  and  puts  his  spear  to  his 
throat.  The  gongs,  which  have  been  imi¬ 
tating  the  din  of  battle,  suddenly  fall  to 
silence,  as  Horn  Ling  declaims: 

“  Give  up  your  kingdom  or  die  now.  Better: 
go  home,  give  yourself  up,  and  die  like  a  man 
to  expiate  your  sins  against  your  ancestors!” 
Through  the  power  which  the  fairies  have 
given  him  over  all  men  and  their  affairs,  the 
Younger  Son  converts  this  fallen  sinner;  the 
Traitor  promises  to  give  himself  up.  He 
calls  a  foot-soldier  and  starts  on  his  pilgrimage 
of  expiation. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  scenes,  the 
Traitor  reveals  to  the  Barbarian  Princess 
his  new  determination. 

“You  go  over  my  corpse!”  she  says. 
“Fight  me.  Unless  you  conquer,  you  shall 
not  go!”  They  fight  a  long  time.  Although 
heavily  pressed — for  she,  too,  has  magic 
powers — the  Traitor  wins  and  leaves  her 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Here  again  came  one  of  the  naive  bits.  At 
the  end  of  this  duel,  Kung  Chee,  playing  the 
Traitor,  and  Sin  Fah  N’Gon,  playing  the 
Amazon,  suddenly  stripped  off  their  great 
headdresses,  handed  them  over  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  man,  sat  on  stools  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  began  to  cool  themselves  with  fans 
which  they  drew  from  the  folds  of  their  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  musicians,  too,  dropped  their 
weary  arms;  the  music  ceased  altogether. 
“What  does  that  mean?”  I  asked  Charley 
Gong.  “Oh,  just  lesting,”  said  Charley 
Gong.  “Playing  fight  hard  work.”  The 
audience  waited  in  patience  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  while  Kung  and  Sin  fanned  away 
the  perspiration  and  got  wind  for  their  find 
duet. 

In  three  more  scenes,  it  is  set  forth  that 
China  is  all-victorious,  that  the  Prince  is 
rescued,  and  that  the  two  half-brothers,  one 
Prime  Minister  and  the  other  General,  are 
given  the  highest  orders  of  nobility. 

If  Chinese  plays  recognized  the  division  into 
acts  and  scenes,  tnere  would  be  a  new  act 
here;  for  the  property  man  sets  out  two  stools 
and  a  table  draped  in  domestic  red,  and  we 
are  back  in  the  interior  province  where  we 
started.  Enter  a  character  made  up  with  a 
white  nose  to  show  that  he  is  a  comedian.’ 
His  solo  explains  all.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
Traitor;  and  he  has  a  good  heart.  When  his 
father  and  mother  died  in  jail,  their  goods  con¬ 
fiscate  to  the  Empire,  the  governor  made  him 
jail-keeper  to  reward  his  filial  piety.  And 
in  his  jail  is  the  Good  Wife — spouse  of  the 
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Elder  Son.  The  Wicked  Stepmother  has 
had  her  arrested,  charged  with  murdering  the 
Younger  Son,  who  was  reported  eaten  by 
the  Good  Tiger.  And,  because  the  Wicked 
Stepmother  has  influence  in  the  province,  the 
Good  Wife  must  lose  her  head.  Enter  the 
Boy  and  the  Girl  to  see  their  mother.  She  is 
led  forth,  her  long  hair  streaming  down  her 
back. 

There  is  a  scene  of  weeping  and  wailing 
which  is  effective  at  first  from  the  sheer  emo¬ 
tional  power  of  the  actors,  but  grows  tiresome 
after  it  has  been  prolonged  for  five  minutes. 
The  Chinese  actor,  in  portraying  deep  emo¬ 
tion,  tears  a  passion  to  tatters. 

A  new  scene.  The  Boy  and  the  Girl  are 
standing  center  stage,  waving  their  arms  up 
and  down  in  gestures  like  the  old  Delsarte 
harmonics.  This  means  that  it  is  snowing. 
They  have  been  driven  from  home  by  the 
Wicked  Stepmother;  they  are  dying  in  the 
snow.  When  they  have  sunk  into  a  frozen 
sleep,  enter  the  jailer,  who  takes  off  his  coat 
and,  making  comedy  of  the  fact  that  he  can 
cover  only  one  at  a  time,  warms  and  revives 
them.  The  Boy,  although  played  by  Seu  Sun 
Yat  as  a  young  man  in  his  twenties,  is — we  are 
asked  by  the  playwright  to  believe — just  ten 
years  old.  He  tells  the  jailer  that  he  wants  to 
die  in  place  of  his  mother.  The  jailer,  ap¬ 
proving  this  filial  piety,  devises  a  plan,  here¬ 
inafter  to  be  unfolded. 

The  property  man  sets  up  a  bamboo  arch, 
inscribe  with  the  name  of  a  city,  and  puts 
behind  it  the  inevitable  table  and  stools.  We 
are  now  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
near  the  office  of  the  chief  magistrate.  The 
Boy  comes  creeping  in  and  strikes  a  gong 
which  is  standing  front  stage.  Whenever 
that  gong  is  sounded,  the  magistrate  must 
come  forth  to  do  justice.  He  enters  in  a  bad 
humor  at  being  disturbed,  and  has  his  ser\'ant 
bastinadoed  on  full  stage  for  letting  any  one 
approach. 

During  this  passage,  the  Boy  has  stood 
waving  his  hands,  palms  forward,  before  his 
face.  This  conventional  gesture  means  that 
he  is  behind  a  wall — outside  of  the  house. 
As  the  ser\-ant  is  released,  he  makes  panto¬ 
mime  of  opening  a  door,  falls  on  his  face 
before  the  Magistrate,  and  confesses  that  he, 
not  his  mother,  killed  the  Younger  Son.  The 
Magistrate  summons  the  Go<xi  Wife.  She 
accuses  herself.  The  Magistrate,  perplexed 
by  these  contradictory  confessions,  decides 
to  leave  it  to  the  gods  of  chance.  Dismissing 
the  prisoners,  he  prepares  two  scrolls,  one  an 


order  of  release,  the  other  a  sentence  of  death. 
These  he  places  on  the  two  stools.  As  he 
turns  back  to  the  table,  the  Boy  creeps  in 
and  inspects  the  scrolls  So,  when  the  pris¬ 
oners  are  led  forth  for  this  judgment  of 
chance,  he  leaps  to  the  death  scroll,  opens  it, 
and  claims  its  penalty. 

The  Good  Wife  goes  out  to  liberty;  the 
Boy  kneels  to  receive  the  sword. 

But  the  Magistrate  is  moved  by  this  filial 
piety  in  one  so  young.  He  commutes  the 
sentence  to  banishment  for  ten  years.  A 
soldier  enters  and  leads  the  Boy  away.  And 
here,  if  the  Chinese  plays  were  divided  like 
ours,  an  act  should  end. 

By  this  time  it  is  ten  o’clock,  and  the  actors 
have  been  playing  for  three  hours.  The  pit 
is  filled  with  Chinese,  taking  on  faith  the  un¬ 
familiar  literary  dialect  in  which  the  piece  is 
spoken;  the  boxes  at  the  back  and  to  one  side 
are  filling  with  tourists  from  the  “Seeing  New 
York”  wagons.  Admission  for  the  Chinese 
runs  on  a  sliding  scale.  He  who  enters  in 
the  first  hour  pays  fifty  cents.  At  half  past 
eight,  the  price  goes  down  to  thirty -five 
cents,  and  at  nine  to  an  even  quarter.  When, 
at  half  past  nine,  tickets  fall  to  the  bargain- 
sale  price  of  fifteen  cents,  standing  room  is 
taxed  by  a  mob  of  Chinese  which  has  been 
gathering  outside  all  the  evening. 

Let  us  cover  the  rest  in  synopsis.  In  his 
wanderings,  the  Boy  comes  upon  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  retinue.  As  he  is  about  to  fall  on  his 
face,  he  recognizes  his  father  in  the  glittering 
train,  and  stands  erect.  For  that  he  is  ar¬ 
rested,  and  brought  before  his  father  to  be 
judged.  There  are  recognitions,  explana¬ 
tions — and  the  half-brothers  return  home  to 
straighten  things  out.  The  Good  Wife  is 
raised  to  be  a  noblewoman  of  the  Empire. 

And  the  cruel  Stepmother?  This  is  a 
morality  play,  and  every  one  forgives  her — 
except  the  gods.  They  consider  her  case  in 
conclave,  and  decide  that  a  bolt  of  lightning 
is  about  the  medicine  for  her.  But  the 
Younger  Son,  having  wisdom  and  perception 
in  all  things,  learns  this;  and,  at  the  moment 
when  the  ix>lt  is  about  to  fall,  he  gathers  the 
whole  family  so  close  about  her  that  the  gods 
cannot  strike  her  without  striking  them.  So 
the  Heavenly  Powers,  having  it  not  in  their 
hearts  to  smite  such  pious  folk,  withhold  their 
hands.  Just  at  midnight,  this  triumph  of 
good  is  consummated  with  a  kind  of  stationary 
dance  of  the  whole  family;  and  the  play 
is  over. 

The  actors  hurry  through  the  gaudy 
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dressing  room,  hung  with  a  thousand  bril¬ 
liant  costumes  and  painted  properties,  up  a 
steep  ladder  to  a  swinging  French  window, 
across  a  narrow  iron  fire  escape  that  fringes 
an  enclosed  court  whose  atmosphere  breathes 
murder  and  mystery,  and  into  a  queer  old 
house,  lost  in  the  sunless  middle  of  a  block, 
where  they  live — prisoners  of  custom.  The 
few  among  them  who  have  wives  sup  in  their 
tiny  ten-by-ten  rooms;  the  rest,  hurrying  out 
of  paint  and  wigs,  go  down  to  the  common 
dining  room  under  the  stage.  At  about  one 
o’clock,  the  manager  posts  the  notice  of  the 
next  night’s  performance ;  and  their  day  is  over. 

Prisoners  not  only  of  custom  but  of  art! 
By  a  world’s  width  the  superiors,  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  breeding,  and  perceptions,  of  the 
Chinese  porter  or  laundryman,  they  form  a 
caste  so  low  that  we  have  nothing  wherewith 
to  compare  it.  Yet  some  of  them  are  ad¬ 
mirable  men.  One  cannot  meet  Quaie 
Louie — known  affectionately  to  the  t)oyers 
Street  actors  as  Quaie  Bock  or  “Father 
Quaie’’ — without  realizing  that  here  is  a 
personage.  Dr.  Quaie  was  not  born  to  the 
theatre;  he  comes  from  a  long  line  of  Can¬ 
tonese  physicians.  He  entered  the  craft,  for 
what  reason  no  one  knows,  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  and  he  became  an  eminent  actor  of 
“  king  parts.  ”  He  managed  to  study  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  fathers;  he  is  physician  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  the  theatre.  Over  here,  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  views  and  knowledge  as  an 
actor  could  develop  in  no  other  Chinese 
community — for  New  York  tends  to  smooth 
out  all  race  peculiarities  and  customs.  He 
has  entered  the  Chinese  Empire  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation,  pledged  himself  to  help  deliver  China 
from  medievalism,  and  cut  off  his  cue.  More 
than  that:  he  is  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  his  tiny  room,  one  sees  among 
the  knickknacks  with  which  a  Chinese  loves  to 
deck  his  walls,  a  painting  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  a  cheap  print  of  the  Virgin;  and  before 
these  hang,  as  votive  offerings,  some  of  those 
red  silk  pompons  and  streamers  with  which 
an  orthodox  Chinaman  honors  his  joss. 

A  fine,  dignified  face,  a  bright  eye,  and  an 
engaging  smile  has  old  Quaie.  He  bears  on 
his  face  the  universal  actor’s  mark  of  de¬ 
veloped  facial  muscles;  he  bears  in  his  mind 
the  Chinese  actor’s  mark  of  mental  isolation. 
One  night,  as  he  sat  in  his  great  king  costume 
waiting  his  cue,  I  talked  theatre  with  him. 
1  ask^  him  what  he  thought  of  “Pi-Pa- 
Ki.’’  His  face  twisted  in  scorn.  “Back 
numbah,”  he  said.  “China  lefohm.  Old 


idea  no  good.’’  Then,  through  Charley 
Gong,  he  explained  that  the  old  plays  carry 
the  spirit  of  medieval  China,  with  its  super¬ 
stitions,  its  over-insistence  on  the  one  virtue 
of  filial  piety. 

I  mentioned  Shakespeare;  Quaie  looked 
puzzled,  and  asked  whom  I  meant.  It  turned 
out  that  he  had  never  heard  of  our  supreme 
dramatist;  and  he  listened  with  polite  at¬ 
tention,  although  with  no  great  interest,  to 
my  story  of  the  mysterious  life  of  Stratford 
and  London.  Imagine  telling  to  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  scholar,  and  an  actor  the  fresh  tale  of 
William  Shakespeare!  I  told  him  how  Booth 
had  seen  Ah  Chic,  leading  tragedian  in  San 
Francisco,  and  approved  of  his  acting;  but 
Quaie  had  never  heard  of  Booth,  either. 

Finally,  let  me  lull  a  pet  Occidental  super¬ 
stition  about  the  Chinese  stage.  Contrary 
to  general  belief,  a  Chinese  play  does  not  last 
two,  three,  or  six  weeks.  Most  of  these  plays 
are  written,  like  our  own,  for  one-night 
production.  Indeed,  many  of  the  classic 
Yuen  plays  are  mere  curtain-raisers,  with  a 
legitimate  action  only  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  long.  Among  the  nobles  and  gentlefolk 
in  China,  it  is  the  custom  to  hire  bands  of 
actors  to  assist  at  banquets  or  festivals.  The 
mummers  carry  with  them  their  repertoire. 
This  is  passed  about  among  the  guests,  who 
elect  the  play  they  wish  to  see.  Pausing  only 
to  don  costumes,  the  players  give  that  play 
at  once.  ‘  When  it  is  finished,  the  guests 
choose  another ;  and  so  on  through  the  evening . 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  very 
long  plays — most  of  them,  really,  expansions 
of  these  one-night  plays  produced  in  Doyers 
Street.  These  are  given,  usually,  by  the  “  river 
companies.  ”  A  band  of  actors,  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred,  charter  a  flatlwat  and  drift 
down  one  of  the  great  Chinese  rivers,  playing 
at  city  after  city.  At  each  stop,  they  set  up  a 
tent,  like  the  circus,  and  invite  the  whole 
populace  to  attend.  Admission  is  free;  but  it 
costs  ten  cash  to  sit  on  the  benches.  The 
actors  proceed  with  a  play  which  lasts  six 
days  and  six  nights  without  a  single  inter¬ 
mission.  The  players  take  the  parts  in  relays — 
for  example,  one  tragedian  plays  the  hero  Jut 
on  the  eight-to-four  shift,  another  relieves  him 
on  the  four-to-midnight  shift,  and  another  fills 
out  the  night.  This  is  the  Chinese  equivalent 
of  the  circus.  Doubtless,  the  sight  of  such  a 
performance  moved  some  early  traveler  to 
make  a  faulty  generalization  concerning  the 
length  of  Chinese  plays. 


SHORT 
LETTERS  OF 
A  SMALL  BOY 


W’el  we  let  all  the  boys  join,  and  Dwite  and 
me  was  at  the  hed  of  it  excep  the  band  which 
was  a  drum  and  a  hfe.  We  went  down  all  the 
stretes  but  not  ours  becaws  I  dident  kno  but 
maybe  my  farther  wood  be  mad  if  he  saw  me 
with  his  plug  hat  on,  you  newer  can  td 
Gorge,  and  peeple  laffed,  and  old  Deecon 
Thomas  sed  theres  the  fuchoor  pollyticians, 
pla>'ing  both  sides  at  once. 

Wei  just  as  we  turned  into  Longbrook 
avenue,  you  kno  Gorge,  the  wide  strete  the 
school  is  on,  we  met  the  demmycrats  who  was 
paraiding  too  that  nite  only  we  dident  kno  it, 
and  Dwite  sed  lets  turn  back  becaws  you 
newer  kno  what  the  demmycrats  wil  do  to 
you,  but  befoar  we  cood  they  saw  us  and 
Eddie  Rooneys  farther,  he’s  a  demmycrat,  he 
saw  my  transparansy 
- '  the  side  that  s^  han- 

cock  and  English  on  it 
and  he  sed  hurah  for 
the  Park  strete  kids, 
that’s  us,  there  farthers 
may  all  be  stuck  up  re¬ 
publicans  but  the  kids 
is  demmycrats  which 
shows  they  hav  more 
sense  than  the  old 
geezers,  hurrah. 

Wei  Gorge  they 
grabbed  me  and  lifted 
me  up  on  there  shold- 
ers  and  they  was  cheer¬ 
ing  us  fine  when  some- 
Ix^dy  sed  look  at  the 
other  side  of  that 
transparansy,  and  they 
did  and  they  saw  gar- 
field  and  Arthur,  and 
say  Gorge  the  things 
they  sed  was  something 
awful. 

So  Dwite  and  me 
we  sed  cheesit  and  we 
run  for  the  village, 
and  that  busted  up  the 
paraid  and  my  transparansy. 

Wei  my  mother  when  we  was  going  to  hav 
But  the  paraid  she  sed  now  you  be  home  in  a  nour, 
the  and  dont  you  stay  a  minnit  longer,  but  the 
paraid  hadent  only  lasted  a  littel  while  so 


Brookdale  mass,  Nov.  i,  1880 
DERE  Cous.  Gorge — 
wel  how  are  you  Gorge.  I  am  pritty  wel 
only  my  mouth  it  is  all  swelled  up  and  most 
of  my  teeth  are  loose,  it  was  this  way. 

You  kno  it  is  Election  next  weke,  wel  for 
election  they  hav  torchlight  paraids,  you  kno 
Gorge,  like  the  one  you  broak  up  when  you 
shuv\’elled  the  grawel 
off  yore  roof  when  it 

was  going  by  and  they  '-ik 

thot  they  was  shot. 

Wel  we  had  one.  Uncle 

Walter  sed  why  dont  jMH* 

you  boys  hav  a  torch- 

light  paraid,  and  we  sed 

what  do  you  do,  and 

Uncle  Walter  sed  O  you 

just  paraid  and  yel  for 

yore  man,  and  get  IB  ftHiLLllwfl 


DWITE  AND  ME  WAS  AT  THE  HED  OF  IT 
EXCEP  THE  BAND  WHICH  W'AS  A  DRUM 
AND  A  FIFE.” 
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Dwite  sed  it  woodent  be  disobeedience  if  I 
went  down  to  the  sqware  to  see  the  paneless 
dentist  for  a  little  while. 

They  was  a  platform  in  the  middel  of  the 
sqware  and  all  lights  like  a  torchlight  paraid, 
and  it  had  a  band,  only 
they  w  a  sent  anny- 
thing  but  a  bass  drum 
and  a  cornet  and  a  pare 
of  symballs,  but  they 
cood  maik  a  lot  of  noise. 

Youd  ought  to  of  seen 
the  pan  el  ess  dentist, 
he  was  fine,  he  had  all 
green  clothes  on  and  a 
green  plug  hat,  and  he 
was  all  covered  over 
with  tethe  that  he  had 
pulled  out  of  people 
without  hurting  them. 

He  had  tethe  on  his 
hat  and  along  his  cote 
and  a  watch  chane 
maid  of  tethe  and  he 
looked  fin/e‘.  Fatty 
Derebom  he’s  the  cop 
you  kno  Gorge,  he  was 
thare  too  and  he  maid 
the  boys  kepe  quiet  so 
we  had  to  behaiv,  he’s 
always  around  when 
you  want  to  hav  anny 
fun  in  a  crowd  chasing 
each  other. 

wel  when  they  was  a  lot  of  people  there  the 
Doc,  thats  the  paneless  dentist,  he  sed  ladies 
and  gentlemen  I  am  not  hear  to  get  yore 
monney,  you  hav  yore  reglar  dentist  such  as 
they  are  with  you  all  the  yere  round.  I  am 
hear  to  demmunstraight  my  wonderful  majjic 
ointment  for  the  tethe,  it  is  a  secret  I  got  from 
the  fegee  islanders,  who  hav  tethe  like  ivory 
as  anny  gentleman  in  the  audience  wil  bare 
me  out  who  has  bin  thare.  You  only  hav  to 
rub  my  majjic  ointment  on  yore  tethe  and 
they  become  like  the  drivven  sno. 

And  then  he  sed  I  also  apply  it  befoar  pull¬ 
ing  yore  tethe  thus  maiking  the  prosess 
absolutely  paneless,  stepp  up  ladies  &  gentle¬ 
men  and  be  the  lucky  ones,  becaws  after  I  hav 
shone  the  wonderfull  power  of  my  ointment 
to  a  few  I  shal  charge  a  smal  fee  four  it,  in¬ 
cluding  a  solid  gold  watch  and  chane  and  a 
card  baring  yore  fortune  and  naim  of  yore 
fuchoor  husband  or  wife  free  with  ewery 
bottel,  Stepp  up. 

wel  then  Eddie  Rooney  he  ast  the  dentist 


cood  he  come  up  and  the  man  sed  yes, 
so  Eddie  went  up  and  the  man  sed  open  yore 
mouth  and  Eddie  did,  and  the  man  rubbed 
some  of  his  majjic  ointment  on  his  tethe,  not 
on  his  but  Eddies,  and  then  he  scrubed  them 
just  a  littel  and  then  he 
terned  Eddie  around 
so  we  cood  see  Eddies 
tethe,  say  Gorge,  hon- 
nest  they  was  just  as 
dene  as  they  cood  be. 

And  I  ast  Eddie 
when  he  come  down  if 
it  hert  and  he  sed  no  it 
was  as  esey  as  pie,  so  I 
went  up,  but  the  doc 
maid  me  wate  a  while, 
becaws  they  was  a  nold 
cullurd  lady  that  is  a 
washwoman  and  she 
sed  she  had  a  nawful 
tooth  ache  and  wood 
the  doc  pul  her  tooth, 
so  I  stood  up  on  the 
platform  by  the  band 
and  the  gang  all  yeled 
at  me. 

And  the  old  cullurd 
lady  she  was  crying 
and  howling,  and  fatty 
Dereborn  sed  to  the 
crowd  shut  up,  we  want 
to  here  her  yel,  so  they 
did.  Then  the  doc 
maid  her  sit  down  and  he  put  the  pinchers  in 
her  mouth  and  got  hold  of  the  tooth  and  puld, 
and  she  began  to  yel,  but  just  then  the  band 
began  to  play  loud  and  you  coodent  here  her. 

Wel  sir  the  doc  puld  just  as  hard  as  he  cood 
but  he  coodent  budge  the  tooth,  and  then  he 
rested  and  he  sed,  did  that  hert  lady  and  the 
old  cullurd  lady  she  sed  deed  it  did  boss, 
and  the  doc  sed  of  coarse  it  did,  that’s  the 
way  the  town  doctor  wood  pull  a  tooth. 
Now  let  me  sho  you. 

So  he  grabd  the  tooth  agen  and  told  the 
band  to  play  loud  some  moar,  and  it  did  so 
the  crowd  coodent  here  her  yel  but  I  cood, 
and  then  the  doc  stopd,  and  he  was  awfull 
tired,  and  he  sed,  did  that  hert,  and  she  sed 
wuss  than  befoar,  and  he  sed  no  doubt,  that’s 
the  way  they  all  hert  you.  Now  let  me  rub 
a  littel  of  my  majjic  ointment  on  yore  gums 
and  I  wil  sho  you.  So  he  did,  and  then  he 
just  put  his  finger  in  her  mouth  and  took  the 
tooth  rite  out,  say  Gorge,  it  was  wonderfull. 
Dwite  ses  it  was  no  wonder,  he  had  yanked 


“ — AND  THEY  WAS  CHEERING  US  FINE.” 
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the  tooth  so  the  furst 
too  times  it  had  to 
come,  but  Dwite  is  to 
smart. 

Then  it  was  my 
tern,  and  the  man  sed 
when  he  looked  at 
me,  you  hav  a  fine 
hed  of  tethe,  I  wood 
like  one,  I  wil  giv  you 
a  quarter  if  you  wil  let 
me  pul  one,  so  I  sed 
sure,  and  he  sed  I  wil 
just  rub  some  of  the 
majjic  ointment  on  it 
and  it  wil  not  hert 
you,  so  he  did,  and 
then  he  sed,  so  no- 
boddy  but  me  cood 
here,  I  wil  choose  a 
loose  one  so  it  wil  come  out  esey  and  he 
winked  at  me,  and  then  he  puld  the  tooth  out, 
and  it  was  esey.  Then  he  sed  speke  up  my 
littel  man  and  tel  the  audience  it  dident  hert, 
and  it  dident,  and  he  sed  we  wil  try  annuther 
one,  but  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  tite  one, 
and  say  but  it  hert  and  I  yeld  merder,  and  the 
doc  sed,  you  littel  rat  are  you  trying  to  spoil 
my  graft,  get  down  out  of  hear,  and  he  pushed 
me  down  off  the  platform,  and  woodent  giv 
me  my  quarter,  and  fatty  Derebom  sed  hear 
you  giv  that  kid  his  monney  for  that  tooth, 
and  the  doc  sed  something  at  fatty  and  fatty 
dimed  up  on  the  platfoarm,  and  the  man  maid 
a  hit  at  him  and  they  fel  down  on  the  flore, 
and  the  band  they  jumped  on  fatty,  and 
Hennery  Hood  the  butcher  he  dimed  up  to 
saiv  fatty  and  the  hole  thing  collapsed  like 
Rooneys  howse,  and  then  fatty  rested  the  doc 
and  we  follerd  him  to  the  lock  up. 

And  when  fatty  got  the  doc  in  the  sell  we  all 
stood  outside  and  laffed  at  him,  and  the  doc 
sed  go  on  and  laff  now  you  monkey,  which 
was  me,  you  wont  byme  by.  That  maid  me 
remember  I  oughter  be  hoam,  so  I  went. 

wel  by  the  time  I  got  hoam  my  gums  was 
beginning  to  hert  something  awfull  whare 
the  doc  had  put  that  majjic  ointment  on  and 
I  coodent  help  crying,  and  my  farther  sed, 
whats  the  matter  and  when  I  told  him  and 
my  mother  they  forgot  to  giv  me  a  licking,  but 
they  sent  for  the  doctor  in  the  moaming  be- 
caws  my  mouth  was  all  sweld  up,  and  the 
doctor  s^  the  boy  is  lucky  if  he  duzzent  loose 
all  his  tethe,  that  skoundrel  had  oughter  be 
strungup,and  my  father  sed  I  wil  tend  to  him. 

And  he  sed  you  stay  in  the  yard  for  two 


days,  and  I  am,  and 
he  ast  me  who  put 
me  up  to  such  a  thing 
and  who  was  with  me 
and  I  ses  Dwite  was 
with  me,  and  my 
farther  sed  I  bet  he 
was  too  good  a  littel 
boy  to  let  the  doc  pul 
anny  of  his  tethe,  and 
I  dident  tel  my 
farther  it  was  Dwites 
next  tern  only  the 
platform  had  fel 
down. 

Wel  my  mother  sed 
what  wil  that  boy  be 
doing  next  and  I  sed 
maybe  it  isent  so  bad, 
you  was  going  to  taik 
me  to  the  dentists  to  get  my  tethe  clened  and 
they  are  reel  white,  it  took  the  tarter  off 
annyway,  and  my  mother  sed  yes  and  most 
of  the  namel,  and  say  Gorge  it  did.  I  hoap  I 
dont  loose  all  my  tethe,  how  cood  you  open 
a  bowie  knife  with  yore  tethe  if  you  dident 
hav  anny,  and  that  wood  be  bad. 

wel  Gorge,  I  wisht  I  hadent  of  prommised 
my  mother  not  to  rede  anny  more  dime 
nowels  or  nickle  ones.  Isent  they  anny 
that  costs  nine  sents  or  fore.  That  wooden 
be  dime  or  nickle  nowels  then,  Dwite  ses, 
and  so  it  wood  be  all  rite. 

wel  that  is  all  I  can  think  of  now  to  tel  you, 
and  my  tethe  are  herting  some  agen,  maybe 
it  is  becawse  I  found  the  jar  of  minse  mete 
my  mother  maid  and  put  up  in  our  cupoler 
for  thanksgiving,  say  Gorge  it  was  fine. 

So  no  moar  for  this  time,  yore  aff.  cous. 

Samuel  Torrey,  jr. 

p.  s.  no  they  isent  anny  p.  s.  I  havent  got 
anny  moar  to  say  this  time. 

WHICH  ? 

By  James  Pratt  Brown 

The  disembodied  spirit  of  a  gentlewoman 
hesitated  at  the  portals  of  Eternity 
and  looked  back  regretfully  upon  the 
green,  smiling  Earth.  She  longed  to  return, 
for  she  was  yet  young  and  had  not  tired  of  life. 

The  grim  guard  who  sentineled  the  gate 
watched  her  indecision  with  inquiring  gaze. 
His  hand  rested  on  the  half-open  portals, 
and  he  awaited  her  determination. 


THEN  THE  DOC  MADE  HER  SIT  DOWN'.” 
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“May  I  return?”  the  spirit  ventured  tim¬ 
idly,  pointing  back  to  Earth. 

“The  privilege  is  yours,”  said  he.  “But 
mark  the  conditions  well.  You  return  to  en¬ 
ter  the  soul  of  an  unborn  child.  Once  your 
back  is  turned  upon  these  gates,  you  must 
make  selection.  You  have  the  choice  of  but 
three  lives,  and  cannot  reconsider.” 

“May  I  know  the  fate  in  store  for  them 
from  whom  I  make  my  choice?”  she  asked 
with  trembling  voice. 

“You  may,”  replied  the  guard.  “But  it 
is  compulsory  that  you  should  choose  one,” 
he  added  gravely. 

“  If  they  are  to  be  honest  w'omen,  then  I 
elect  to  return,”  she  declaa;d  bravely. 

“They  are  to  be  honest,”  he  answered. 
“Then  I’ll  return,”  she  sighed. 

The  great  gate  closed. 

“Go  look  in  yonder  mirrors,”  said  the 
guard,  “and  make  your  choice.” 

The  spirit  turned  and,  gazing  at  the  mir¬ 
rors,  saw,  as  in  a  panorama,  a  moving  picture 
of  the  lives  from  which  she  was  to  make  se¬ 
lection.  The  scenes  changed  only  as  she  willed. 

The  three  babes  were  bom  to  happy  homes. 
She  followed  with  sheer  delight  the  course  of 
each  through  babyhood,  and  from  thence  by 
pleasant  paths  to  early  womanhood.  There 
was  but  little  choice  among  the  three. 

Then  came  the  second  epoch.  Marriage. 
The  three  girls  wedded  men  of  their  choice. 
Love  came  into  their  lives,  and  happiness 
dwelt  among  them.  Then  the  mellowness 
of  middle  age  crept  in  upon  them.  All  three 
were  happy.  The  gentle  affection  and  the 
strong  but  tender  hand  of  manhood  sustained 
them  and  warded  care  away. 

The  spirit  wept  softly  and  with  pleasure. 
Then  over  the  life  of  one  came  a  deep 
shadow.  Another  and  a  younger  woman 
came  upon  the  scene.  Misery  sat  where 
Happiness  had  reigned.  A  great  sorrow  over¬ 
whelmed  the  older  woman’s  soul.  Worldly 
wealth  was  hers,  wealth  to  buy,  and  wealth 
to  go  and  come  whither  she  would.  But  she 
was  a  deserted  wife.  A  sturdy,  manly  boy 
with  a  great  love  threw  his  little  arms  about 
her  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  sought  to 
comfort  her.  But  go  where  she  would,  she 
could  not  find  that  one  thing  for  which  her 
heart  sought  and  hungered. 

The  spirit  turned  quickly  to  the  next  glass. 

The  man  and  wife  were  preparing  for  a 
Journey.  He  petted  and  caressed  her,  who 
had  been  his  helpmate  and  companion  for 


years,  and  yielded  to  her  those  sweet  atten¬ 
tions  that  make  the  sum  of  woman’s  happi¬ 
ness.  Then  they  are  at  sea.  She  is  alone  in 
her  cabin.  A  tropic  storm  comes  up  with 
sudden  and  terrific  force.  For  the  safety 
of  the  passengers  an  officer  hurriedly  locks 
the  doors.  In  her  fright  she  screams  for 
help.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  crash  and 
crack  of  thunder,  the  fierce  shrieks  of  wind 
and  rush  of  swirling  waves,  she  hears  her 
dear  one’s  voice.  He  has  braved  everything 
to  come  to  her.  The  door  is  locked.  .  .  . 

She  looks  out  through  the  narrow  window 
only  to  see  a  huge  green  wave  sweep  him  from 
the  vessel.  He  hears  her  screams,  and,  when 
he  rises  on  the  wave,  turns  toward  her,  love 
beaming  in  his  eyes,  wafts  her  a  farewell  kiss, 
and  then  is  seen  no  more.  She  falls  uncon¬ 
scious  and  when  found  later  is  obsessed  with 
an  incurable  melancholia. 

The  spirit  turns  in  horror  from  this  scene. 

Here,  too,  comes  duplicity  and  faithless¬ 
ness  in  man.  But  this  woman,  with  a  ten¬ 
der  girl  clinging  to  her  side,  pleads  with  the 
man,  as  only  a  woman  driven  to  despair  can 
plead.  For  the  sake  of  her  child,  for  the 
sake  of  his  mother,  for  the  sake  of  herself, 
she  begs  him  to  return.  He  has  ceased  to 
love  her.  But  from  deep  down  in  his  breast 
arises  a  latent  sense  of  duty.  Turning  his 
back  upon  the  outstretched  arms  of  illicit 
love,  he  gravely  takes  up  the  life  that  duty 
urges  but  that  all  his  heady  passions  resist 
in  hot  rebellion.  And  so  they  live  together, 
she  loving  but  unloved,  he  adhering  to  stern 
duty  while  his  vagrant  heart  lives  elsewhere. 

Now  the  spirit  gazed  with  hopeless  grief 
back  u{K)n  the  world. 

The  guard  approached.  “Choose  quickly,” 
said  he. 

“Shall  I  on  earth  anticipate  and  realize 
what  is  to  come?”  she  asked. 

“No.  It  will  be  as  a  sealed  book.  Per¬ 
haps,  I  cannot  say,  afterward  or  while  the 
thing  is  happening,  there  may  come  a  flash 
of  recollection  as  though  ’twere  the  repetition 
of  a  dream.  But  even  this  is  not  certain. 
Choose,”  he  again  commanded. 

Half  blinded  by  tears,  the  spirit  pniinted  to 
her  choice  and,  even  as  she  did  so,  turned  her 
weeping  face  away  in  sheer  dread  of  it. 

The  sentry  opened  the  way  to  earth.  The 
spirit  descended  into  one  of  the  unborn  babes. 
Which? 


By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 


A  GREAT  many  years  ago — so  many  that  we  screws  and  cogwheels.  The  novel,  it  is  stated, 
can  only  guess  at  the  geological  epoch  of  the  presents  “in  a  new  light  the  old  problem  of  a 
event — some  rough-hewn,  paleolithic  philosopher  man  and  two  women.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

announced,  in  the  tentative  language  of  his  time,  book  deals  with  the  underlying,  and  so  far  in- 

the  discovery  that  it  was  love  that  made  the  eradicable,  instinct  of  polygamy  that  persists  in 

world  go  round.  It  is  likely  enough  that,  at  the  man;  and  deals  with  it  (our  friends  would  say) 

moment,  this  announcement  was  greeted  with  unsatisfactorily,  in  that  it  insists  in  looking  at 

scorn — we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  by  human  nature  as  it  unfortunately  is,  and  not  as 

the  time  that  Literature  came  upon  the  scene,  it  we  pretend  that  it  is  and  hope  that  it  may  be- 

had  come  to  be  accepted  as  axiomatic.  Love  come.  The  scene,  in  order  to  escape  the  over- 

(no  one  attempted  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  sophistication,  yet  preserve  the  setting,  of 

it)  was  at  once  the  mainspring  and  the  escape-  modernity,  is  laid  in  an  English  fishing  village 

ment  of  the  watch  of  life,  and  when  Literature  of  to-day.  The  characters  are  unescapably, 

wanted  to  amuse  her  children,  she  held  the  yet  very  simply,  real.  The  story  is  told,  if  one 
watch  up  to  their  ears  and  they  listened  to  the  may  so  phrase  it,  with  an  exquisite  brutality; 
ticking  and  were  satisfied.  Later  on  they  came  and  the  whole  is  informed  with  the  wisdom  that 
to  be  more  demanding.  They  asked  to  have  springs  from  an  understanding  born  of  knowledge, 
the  watch  case  opened  that  they  might  see  the 

wheels  go  round.  And  now — for  we  are  arrived  JS 

at  the  mischievous  age  of  “wanting  to  know” — 

nothing  will  do  but  that  she  must  take  the  Our  old  friend,  John  Galsworthy,  author  of 
works  apart  that  we  may  see  what  it  is  that  “The  Country  House”  and  other  novels  not 
really  makes  the  noise.  And  while  many— hav-  easily  forgotten,  shows  himself  likewise,  in  his 
ing  been  brought  up  to  believe  that,  if  you  open  new  book,  “Fraternity”  (Putnam),  inclined  to 
the  back  of  a  watch,  dust  wnll  get  into  the  mech-  play  watchmaker.  Mr.  Galsworthy  is,  if  not  in 
anism;  and  if  you  go  poking  among  the  cogs,  manner,  ce^inly  in  effect,  a  cynic.  He  never 
you  will  interfere  with  their  adjustment — dis-  sneers.  He  does  not  even  smile  awry.  He  does 
approve  of  the  proceeding,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  either  so  ill-bred  or  so  obvious.  But, 
nothing  for  them  to  do  for  the  time  being  ex-  having  led  us  through  familiar  scenes  and  lured 
cept,  perhaps,  to  confine  themselves  to  mere  us  into  intimate  companionship  with  creatures 
current  fiction  and  to  leave  current  literature  of  his  imagining,  in  whom  we  recognize  and 
alone.  They  will  not,  at  any  rate,  have  any-  even  openly  acknowledge  our  own  likenesses,  at 
thing  to  do  with  Mr.  Morley  Roberts’s  “David  the  last  he  silently  withdraws  and  leaves  us  face 
Bran”  (Page),  a  volume  that,  technically  and  to  face  with  the  vacuity  of  our  illusions  and  the 
otherwise,  has  excellent  claims  to  being  classed  idleness  of  our  boastings.  In  “The  Man  of 
as  literature,  and  that  also,  quite  frankly,  sur-  Property”  and  in  “The  Country  House,”  where 
rounds  itself  with  little  glass  saucers  full  of  he  is  dealing  with  a  restricted  type  or  a  peculiar 
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phase  of  life  as  we  live  it,  this  quiet  “showing 
up”  of  self-deludings  is  accepted  with  compara¬ 
tive  complacency,  even  by  those  of  us  who  ask 
rather  to  be  confirmed  in  the  \isions  of  their 
dreams  than  to  be  awakened  from  them.  The 
fact  that  these  stories  lead,  in  the  story  sense,  to 
no  conclusions;  that,  indeed,  they  imply  that  life 
itself  leads  to  no  conclusion,  is  passed  over  be¬ 
cause  the  implication  is  special  and  not  general 
in  its  application.  But  in  “Fraternity”  Mr. 
Galsworthy  brings  his  masked  batteries  to  bear, 
not  on  an  individual  type  or  a  localized  phase  of 
life,  but  on  the  whole  orthodox,  middle-class, 
modem  sheaf  of  shibboleths — “altmism,”  “re¬ 
form,”  “brotherhood,”  “morality,”  and  what¬ 
not — or  rather,  not  on  these  shibboleths,  but  on 
our  use  of  them.  It  follows  that  many  who,  not 
being  typically  “men  of  property”  nor  living  in 
“country  houses,”  have  read  Mr.  Galsworthy 
with  equanimity  and  even  with  appreciation, 
will  cry  “destructive  criticism”  over  “Fra¬ 
ternity.”  But  John  Galsworthy  is  still  John 
Galsworthy.  He  is  no  whit  more  of  a  pes¬ 
simist,  and  no  whit  less  of  an  artist  than  when, 
intellectually  speaking,  he  was  not  goring  our 
oxen.  And  these  new  creatures  of  his  imagin¬ 
ing— however  much  we  may  squirm  at  the 
realization — are  still  made  in  our  image. 

e 

Yet,  happily  for  all  of  us,  there  are  still  those 
who  can  beguile  and  charm  us  with  the  ordered 
ticking  of  the  watch — who  hold  the  old  repeater 
to  our  ears  and  make  its  tiny  bells  ring  for  our 
hearing.  Such  a  one  is  Louise  Glosser  Hale, 
whose  novel  “The  Actress”  (Harper)  is  a  love 
story  as  sweet  (in  the  dairy,  not  the  bonbon, 
sense)  as  one  often  chances  upon  in  these  days. 
Moreover,  this  story — to  emphasize  further  its 
aloofness  from  our  tinkering  tendencies  and 
from  our  somewhat  saturnine  determination  to 
face  the  worst  of  things — deals  neither  with  the 
sensational,  nor  with  the  salacious,  nor  yet  with 
the  young-  persons-  of-  both-  sexes-  take-  warning 
side  of  stage  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  deals, 
quite  simply  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
the  homelier  and  more  day-by-daily  aspects  of 
the  profession;  and  admits  us,  quite  unaffect¬ 
edly,  to  temporary  fellowship  vrith  a  mixed 
company  of  workaday  Thespians.  And  the  old 
tale  of  a  tug-of-war  between  a  girl’s  ambitions 
and  her  heart,  her  “art”  and  her  instincts,  is 
told  with  all  the  freshness  of  personal  discovery, 
with  an  occasional  spontaneity  of  humor  that  is 
disarming,  and  with  an  ingenuousness  that  is 
none  the  less  genuine  for  being  clever. 

0 

We  are  not,  in  matters  of  art,  concerned  with 
the  personality  of  the  artist.  A  man  and  his 
work — these  are  separate  entities,  less  closely 


allied,  even,  than  parent  and  child;  the  laws  of 
intellectual  relationship  that  hold  good  between 
them  less  clearly  guessed  at,  even,  than  are  the 
baffling  contradictions  of  heredity.  Yet  the 
enemies  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  if  such  there  be, 
may  be  imagined  as  reading  his  autobiograph¬ 
ical  account  of  his  literary  friendships,  “My 
Story”  (Appleton),  with  a  certain  unadmirable 
satisfaction.  For  us  others,  or  at  least  for  those 
of  us  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  suffer 
vicariously  over  the  gaucheries  of  others,  the 
volume  is  like  to  prove  interesting,  but  uncom¬ 
fortable.  For  Mr.  Caine,  in  his  somewhat  mor¬ 
bid  inclination  toward  the  gloomy  and  macabre 
in  human  experience,  recurs  so  constantly  to 
the  dark  and  bitter  passages  in  the  lives  of  his 
friends  as  frequently  to  suggest  enjoyment  and 
almost,  at  last,  to  savor  of  betrayal ;  and,  in  an 
excessive  dread  of  the  appearance  of  egotism,  he 
protests  so  much  as  almost  to  convince  us  of  his 
insincerity.  One  likes  to  think,  however,  that 
the  explanation  of  these  disturbing  flavors  is  a 
simple  one,  and  that  Mr.  Caine,  in  mistakenly 
trying  to  oust  himself  from  his  proper  place  as 
hero  of  his  own  autobiography,  has  thrown  his 
picture  out  of  drawing  and  worked  injustice  to 
himself;  so  that  even  in  the  three  fifths  of  the 
book  devoted  to  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  we  are 
more  conscious  of  the  uneasy  figure  of  the  young 
Manxman  who  keeps  himself  so  ostentatiously 
in  the  background,  than  of  the  haunted  and  un¬ 
happy  poet. 

0 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  for  a  lover  of  good 
stories  who  happens  also  to  be  a  crank  about 
dogs,  to  remain  quite  sane  when  the  two  are  en¬ 
countered  running  neck  and  neck  between  the 
same  covers.  The  effect  is  that  qf  mixed  in¬ 
toxicants.  The  reader,  therefore,  unless  he 
happen  to  be  conscious  of  a  like  double  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  will  perhaps  do  well  to  regard  with 
some  suspicion  this  paragraph  about  John 
Muir’s  “Stickeen”  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  actual  experiences  in  the  summer 
of  1880  in  southeastern  Alaska.  John  Muir,  as 
we  all  know,  is  a  scientist,  an  explorer,  godfather 
to  a  great  glacier,  and  lover  of  God’s  handi¬ 
work.  Stickeen  was  a  “wee,  hairy,  sleekit 
beastie,”  of  unimaginable  lineage  and  unpre¬ 
possessing  appearance.  The  story  of  their  chance 
acquaintance  and  short  companionship  makes  a 
slim  booklet,  externally  unpromising.  But  the 
written  word  has  seldom  carried  us,  in  so  nearly 
corpereal  presence,  among  the  gleaming  and 
translucent  perils  of  the  North;  and  the  “true 
story”  seldom  proves  so  clearly  its  ability  to  be 
more  searching,  if  not  more  strange,  than  fic¬ 
tion.  In  short,  there  is  old  wine  in  this  small 
bottle;  and  no  one  whose  imagination,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  warmed  by  a  sturdy  tale,  vividly 
straightforward  and  couched  in  resilient  prose; 
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and  whose  heart,  on  the  other,  is  stirred  by  oc¬ 
casional  dog  eyes  to  a  consciousness  of  kinship, 
will  read  “Stidceen”  unmoved. 

0 

As  one  looks  back  upon  the  literary  output  of 
the  past  eight  months  or  so,  it  strikes  one  rather 
forcibly  that  it  has  been,  even  more  than  usual, 
the  unlooked  for  that  has  happened.  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells,  for  instance,  has  given  us,  in  “Tono- 
Bungay,”  one  of  the  biggest  novels  of  recent 
years;  and  however  much  of  interested  and 
ready  attention  we  may  have  held  at  Mr.  Wells’s 
disposal,  we  scarcely  looked  for  it  to  be  so  re¬ 
warded.  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  conscious 
of  having  been  over  frequently  obliged  to  ex¬ 
plain,  as  politely  as  might  be,  that  the  looked- 
for  new  book  by  a  favorite  writer  was  not 
up  to  sample.  And  now,  in  the  new  sea¬ 
son,  the  same  task  confronts  us.  For  Frank 
Danby’s  “Sebastian”  (Macmillan),  whether  we 
consider  it  superficially  as  a  story,  or  more  seri¬ 
ously  as  a  study  and  presentation  of  human 
character,  is  disappointing.  Its  chief  figure  (in 
spite  of  the  title)  is  Sebastian’s  mother — a  bril¬ 
liant  woman,  but  one  chilled  and  denatured  by 
an  early,  ill-considered  marriage  with  an  older 
man;  thinking  herself  worldly  wise,  yet  alter¬ 
nately  hurt  and  hampered  by  her  own  non¬ 
comprehension.  It  is  a  type,  one  feels,  worth 
studying  under  the  guidance  of  the  creator  of 
Sally  Snape,  Lady  Kidderminster.  Yet,  while 
we  are  brought  thus  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  author’s  conception,  and  while  we  read 
the  book  in  constant  expectation,  with  our 
hopes  always  fixed  on  the  next  chapter,  the 
novel’s  appeal  to  our  intelligence  never  reaches 
our  hearts. 

is 

A  short  story  by  Rudyard  Kipling — it  is 
called  “With  the  Night  Mail”  (Doubleday, 
Page) — has  just  been  published  in  book  form. 
It  describes  a  trip,  made  in  the  year  2000  a.d., 
under  special  permit  from  the  postmaster  gen¬ 
eral,  in  a  fast  aerial  mail  packet  plying  between 
London  and  Quebec;  and  while,  once  it  shall  be 
bound  in  company  with  its  betters  among  the 
collected  works  of  its  author,  it  will,  so  to  say, 
subside  into  its  allotted  position  of  comparative 
insignificance,  it  will,  for  the  moment,  be  read 
with  a  pleasurable  glow  of  imaginative  realiza¬ 
tion  by  those  who  are  responsive  to  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  in  his  modem  rble  of  psychologist  to  the 
inanimate.  For  my  own  part,  I  frankly  own 
myself  one  of  this  company.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
always  been,  in  a  literary  way,  a  ventriloquist. 
In  the  old  days  he  did  not  speak  to  us  about 
the  jungle — his  voice  came  to  us  from  the  jungle. 
And  so  now  he  speaks  from  the  cogs,  not  of 
them.  We  do  not  lack  stern  critics  and  coun¬ 
selors  of  perfection  to  tell  us  that  this  later 


Kipling — he  of  the  psychology  of  steam  and 
steel — is  not  the  old  l^pling — he  of  that  ^eater 
psychology  of  brain  and  bl(^;  nor  to  point  out 
to  us  the  obvious  fact  that  the  one  psychology 
differs  from  the  other  in  glory.  But  there  is 
a  personality  in  inanimate  things;  there  is  a  god 
in  our  machines;  and  Kipling,  this  later  and 
lesser  Kipling,  is  his  prophet. 

0 

OTHER  BOOKS 

“Special  Messenger”  (Appleton).  A  collection 
of  connected  tales,  romantic  and  adventurous,  by 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  dealing  with  the  triumphs 
and  defeats  of  a  daredevil  Union  spy  who  was 
yet  a  woman.  Taken  either  singly  or  in  series, 
these  stories  make  pleasant  reading. 

“Random  Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events” 
(Doubleday,  Page).  A  little  volume  in  which 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  replies  to  a  few  of  his 
critics,  sets  down  some  interesting  recollections 
of  early  days,  and  speaks  of  his  personal  oJ>inions 
in  regard  to  business  methods  and  philihthropy. 
Perhaps  its  greatest  interest  lies  in  its  allowing  us 
to  glimpse  a  human  figure  and  personality  behind 
the  gigantic  bugaboo  of  popular  imagination. 

“Salvage”  (Holt).  A  collection  of  clever 
verse  by  Owen  Seaman,  editor  of  Punch,  from 
the  pages  of  which  much  abused  and  misrepre¬ 
sented  journal  most  of  these  selections  are  re¬ 
printed.  The  book  affords  us  the  rare  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  humor  not  garbed  in  motley. 

“Richard  Mansfield,  the  Man  and  the  Actor” 
(Scribner).  An  excellent  piece  of  biographical 
work,  earnestly  undertaken  and  sympathetically 
executed,  by  Paul  Wilstach.  The  story  of  any 
man,  understandingly  presented,  is  worth  read¬ 
ing.  This  volume  deals  most  interestingly  with 
an  interesting  personality. 

“Comrades”  (Doubleday,  Page).  The  some¬ 
what  strident  story,  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  of 
an  imaginary  experiment  in  applied  socialism. 
Being  an  answer  (in  kind)  to  the  dreamers  who 
have  attempted  to  put  the  millennium  into 
print,  it  matches  their  insistence  upon  the  bet¬ 
ter  side  of  human  nature  by  glitteringly  empha¬ 
sizing  its  baseness,  and  is  as  lacking  in  sympathy 
as  are  they  in  worldly  wisdom. 

“Sun  and  Shadow  in  Spain”  (Little,  Brown). 
A  new  book  of  wander  records  by  Maud  Howe, 
whose  “Roma  Beata”  and  “Two  in  Italy” 
were  such  pleasant  companions.  Its  pages  are 
full  of  leisurely  enjoyment,  agreeable  people, 
and  that  element  so  important  in  books  of 
travel  and  so  frequently  absent  from  them — the 
personal  equation. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EdiTOICS  Note.— a  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and.  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can  assist 
us.  if  they  ■anil,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no 
story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts 
to  "  T^i^estnul  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


At  a  baseball  game  in  Chicago  the  gatekeeper 
hurried  to  Comiskey,  leader  of  the  White  Sox, 
and  said: 

“Umpire  Hurst  is  here  with  two  friends. 
Shall  I  pass  ’em  in  ?’’ 

“An  umpire  with  two  friends!”  gasped  Com¬ 
iskey.  “Sure!” 


Mr.  Brown  and  his  family  were  standing  in 
front  of  the  lion  cage. 

“John,”  said  Mrs.  Brown,  “if  those  animals 
were  to  escape,  whom  would  you  save  first,  me 
or  the  children?” 

“Me,”  answered  John  without  hesitation. 


It  was  the  opening  day  of  the  kindergarten. 
The  teacher  began  by  asking  each  child  what  it 
had  learned  to  do. 

“James,  what  can  you  do?” 

“Please,  ma’am,  I  can  sharpen  pencils.” 

“That’s  very  nice.  William,  what  can  you 
do  ?” 

“I  can  throw  a  ball.” 

“That’s  splendid.  Mary,  what  can  you 
do?” 

“I  can  undwess  myself,”  was  the  proud  re¬ 
sponse. 

“I’m  sure  that  must  be  a  great  help  to  your 
mother,  Mary.  Rachel,  what  can  you - ?” 

“I  can  undwess  myself,”  interrupted  Mary. 

“Yes,  Mary,  that’s  very  nice,  but  you  mustn’t 
interrupt.  Rachel - ” 

“I  can  undwess  myself,”  piped  Mary. 


“So  you  have  said  twice  before,  Mary.  If 
you  interrupt  me  again,  you  will  have  to  be 
punished.  Now,  Rachel,  what  can  you  do?” 

“I  take  care  of  my  baby, brother  sometimes, 
and - ” 

“That’s  lovely,  Rachel.  Charles,  what  can 
you  do?” 

“I  can  undwess  myself,”  persisted  Mary  coyly 
before  Charles  had  time  to  answer.  So  the 
teacher  gently  led  Mary  to  the  cloak  room  to 
meditate  on  her  disobedience.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  the  doctor  called  to  see  if  all  the  children 
were  well. 

“Yes,”  the  teacher  assured  him,  “we  are  all 
well  and  happy  this  morning.  Oh,  all  but  one 
little  girl.  I  think  there  must  be  something  the 
matter  with  her  tongue.  Will  you  look  at  it, 
please?  Mary,  come  here  a  moment.” 

Mary  fluttered  into  the  room  minus  her 
clothes.  Waving  her  arms  she  said  with  childish 
glee: 

“See,  I  can  undwess  myself!” 


Si  Perkins  had  never  been  surprised  in  all  his 
life.  When  it  snowed  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  he  allowed  he’d  sorter  felt  it  in  the  air 
for  some  time;  when  Jedge  Abbott’s  barn 
burned.  Si  thought  it  was  about  time;  and 
when  the  town  hall  was  struck  by  lightning,  he 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  he’d 
told  ’em  that  them  lightnin’  rods  wasn’t  any 
account  when  they  were  first  talkin’  of  puttin’ 
’em  up.  Mrs.  Perkins  had  just  about  given  up 
all  hope  of  ever  exciting  her  husband’s  wonder 
when  a  friend  told  her  of  a  marvelous  conjurer 
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who  was  showing  at  a  variety  theatre  in  Boston. 
She  took  Si. 

When  the  conjurer  called  for  a  volunteer  from 
the  audience,  Mrs.  Perkins  urged  her  husband 
to  go  up  on  the  stage.  He  did.  She  watched 
expectantly  as  the  “professor”  extracted  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece  from  Si’s  ear,  passed  a  watch 
through  his  back,  and  extracted  yards  and  yards 
of  ticker  tape  from  his  shoes.  Si  looked  bored. 
Finally  the  conjurer  began  to  coax  at  Si’s  beard 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  out 
hopped  three  little  white  rabbits. 

“Wal,”  said  Mrs.  Perkins  triumphantly  when 
Si  resumed  his  seat,  “I  guess  that  surprised  ye 
some,  didn’t  it?” 

Si  seemed  almost  surprised  that  she  should 
think  so.  “Why,  no,”  he  finally  drawled.  “I 
didn’t  like  to  say  nothin’  about  it,  but  I’ve  been 
sorter  suspectin’  that  them  rabbits  wus  thar  for 
some  time.” 

This  story  would  seem  to  show  that  colored 
people  have  tough  heads: 

Dinah,  crying  bitterly,  was  coming  down  the 
street  with  her  feet  bandaged. 

“Why,  what  on  earth’s  the  matter?”  she  was 
asked.  “How  did  you  hurt  your  feet,  Dinah?” 

“Dat  good  fo’  nothin’  nigger  [sniffle]  done  hit 
me  on  de  haid  wif  a  club  while  I  was  standin’  on 
de  hard  stone  pavement.” 

M 

“Now  remember,  Mary,”  the  teacher  said  just 
before  the  school  exercises,  “if  you  forget  some  of 
the  words  when  you  are  singing  your  song,  don’t 
stop.  Keep  right  on.  Say  tum-tum-tummy-tum 
or  something  like  that,  and  the  words  will  come 
back  to  you  and  nobody  will  know  the  difference. 
Now  don’t  forget.” 

On  exhibition  day  little  Mary  (What’s  in  a 
name?)  edified  he^  audience  with  something  like 
this: 

“  .  .  .  and  she  wears  a  wreath  of  roses 
Around  her  tummy-tum-tum.” 

m 

“The  first  day  out  was  perfectly  lovely,”  said 
the  young  lady  just  back  from  abroad.  “The 
water  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  it  was  simply 
gorgeous.  But  the  second  day  was  rough  and 
— er — decidedly  disgorgeous.” 

m 

Mosie  was  a  typhoid  convalescent.  He  had 
been  in  the  hospital  seven  weeks,  but  in  all  that 
time  no  one  had  succeeded  in  winning  even 
the  faintest  smile  from  the  little  fellow.  Perhaps 


the  sorrows  of  Russia  were  still  too  vivid  a 
memory. 

And  then  one  day  the  nurse  tickled  him  play* 
fully  under  the  chin.  He  looked  up  with  a  pitiful 
little  smile. 

“Oh,  so  you  are  ticklish,”  said  the  nurse, 
laughing. 

“No,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  the  smile  instantly 
vanishing,  “I’m  Yiddish.” 

0 

“It’s  a  mighty  good  book,”  said  a  publisher, 
speaking  of  one  of  his  own  publications,  to 
Upton  Sinclair.  “Have  you  read  it?  \^at 
do  you  think  of  it?” 

“There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  in  its 
favor,”  said  Mr.  Sinclair.  “A  friend  of  mine 
carri^  it  through  the  Spanish-American  war  in 
his  breast  pocket,  and  a  bail  ricochetted  against 
his  ribs,  but  the  book  saved  him.  The  ball  was 
unable  to  get  beyond  the  fourth  chapter.” 

0 

John  L.  Sullivan  was  asked  why  he  ^^never 
taken  to  giving  boxing  lessons. 

“Well,  son,  I  tried  it  once,”  replied  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van.  “A  husky  young  man  took  one  lesson 
from*  me  and  went  home  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear.  When  he  came  around  for  his  second 
lesson  he  said:  ‘Mr.  Sullivan,  it  was  my  idea  to 
learn  enough  about  boxing  from  you  to  be  able 
to  lick  a  certain  young  gentleman  what  I’ve  got 
it  in  for.  But  I’ve  c^nged  my  mind,’  says  he. 
‘If  it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  Mr.  Sullivan,  I’ll 
send  this  young  gentleman  down  here  to  take 
the  rest  of  my  lessons  for  me.’” 

0 

For  many  years  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  ex¬ 
president  of  Princeton  University,  wore  side 
whiskers.  Whenever  he  suggested  shaving  them, 
there  was  a  division  of  opanion  in  the  family. 
One  morning  he  came  into  his  wife’s  dressing 
room,  razor  in  hand,  with  his  right  cheek  shaved 
smooth. 

“How  do  you  like  it,  my  dear?”  he  asked. 
“If  you  think  it  looks  well,  I  will  shave  the  other 
side,  too.” 

0 

“It  was  a  long  and  tedious  speech,”  said 
Simeon  Ford,  “but  I  listened  attentively.  I 
like  to  have  people  listen  to  my  speeches,  you 
know,  and  turn  about  is  fair  play.  Well,  I’m 
glad  I  did  listen,  because  if  I  hadn’t,  I’d  have 
missed  one  of  the  best  windups  I  ever  heard. 

“‘And  now,’  said  the  speaker,  just  as  we  were 
all  ready  to  drop  off  to  deep,  ‘as  Lady  Godiva 
remark^  when  she  was  returning  from  her  ride, 
“I  am  drawing  near  my  dothes.”’” 
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Every  month  there  come  to  us  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  warmly  praising  some 
article  that  has  appeared  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  number,  and  often  requesting  us  to  fix 
a  price  at  which  the  writer  can  secure  any- 
wherdl^^m  500  to  5,000  reprints  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  people  who  would  be 
influenced  by  the  facts  set  forth  therein. 
VVe  take  this  occasion  to  thank  all  our  ^ood 
friends  who  express  such  a  keen  and  vivid 
interest  in  the  magazine. 

In  order  that  our  friends  shall  understand 
the  situation,  and  shall  not  regard  us  as  churl¬ 
ish  in  regretting  our  inability  to  comply  with 
their  requests,  an  explanation  is  in  order. 
We  print  no  books.  Our  publishing  activity  is 
confin^  to  the  production  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
outsider,  this  may  seem  a  simple  enough  task 
for  a  big  organization,  but,  because  of  the 
pains  we  take,  it  really  is  both  exacting  and 
laborious.  Those  elaborate  articles  review¬ 
ing  social  or  industrial  conditions  that  some 
of  you  like  so  much,  are  months  and  years  in 
preparation.  That  is  before  they  are  even 
put  into  tj’pe.  They  are  generally  illustrated 
with  photographs,  and  to  make  these  stand 
out  from  our  pages,  we  use  the  finest  half¬ 
tone  engra\  ings  and  high-grade  coated  papier. 

And  that  is  only  the  beginning.  Each 
issue  has  at  least  five  forms  of  eight  pages  con¬ 
taining  photographs.  Before  the  pressmen 
can  start  their  big  machines  on  the  edition, 
they  must  spiend  at  least  two  days  on  each  of 
these  forms,  “making  ready”  the  presses  so 
the  details  and  outlines  of  the  plates  will  be 
clear.  Consider  the  expiense  involved  in  this 
opieration,  and  remember  that  without  it  the 
engravings  would  come  to  you  blurred  and 
ugly.  If,  after  an  edition  is  exhausted,  we 


should  undertake  to  replace  one  of  these  forms 
in  order  to  comply  with  some  zealous  friend’s- 
desire  for  booklets,  the  very  same  prepara¬ 
tion  would  be  necessary.  We’d  be  holding 
up  a  big  piower  press  and  a  crew  of  several 
skilled  operators  for  a  little  run  of  200  to 
1 ,000  copies.  We  could  not  afford  the  time. 

Think  also  of  this  phase — no  sooner  is  one 
magazine  off  our  hands  than  we  begin  the 
elaborate  preparations  necessary  to  get  next 
month’s  issue  ready  on  time  for  the  printer. 
When  a  number  contains  two  O’*  three  articles  - 
of  a  controversial  or  accusative  character,  the 
greatest  pains  are  necessary'  to  make  all  the 
facts  right.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  either 
our  accuracy  or  our  fairness  impugned.  This 
impioses  an  immense  pressure  on  our  editorial 
force.  Proofs  are  taken  and  sent  out  to  ex- 
pierts,  alterations  and  corrections  are  made, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  details  attended  to, 
which,  while  they  go  to  creating  a  magazine 
in  which  you  can  have  confidence,  involve  a 
severe  strain  on  the  workers.  We  haven’t 
either  the  time  or  the  strength  to  stop  and 
publish  an  article  twice,  however  much 
we  sympathize  with  the  objfbts  of  our 
friends. 

OUR  MISSION — ^AND  YOURS 

We  have  come  to  believe  that  something 
more  is  required  of  a  big  magazine  in  these 
days  than  a  mere  monthly  grist  of  curious  or 
entertaining  miscellany.  There  is  work  to  be 
done  in  this  big  country  of  ours,  and  we  are  in 
a  fine  place  to  do  some  of  it.  These  informa¬ 
tive  and  reformative  articles  of  ours  are  not 
set  in  aimlessly.  We  want  them  to  have  some 
effect.  Our  mission,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  put 
the  facts  before  you.  We  can  do  no  more 
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than  enlighten  you.  If  you  are  convinced 
that  something  is  wrong,  you  must  do  the  cor¬ 
recting.  But  we  desire  to  get  our  facts  before 
all  the  readers  possible.  The  larger  our 
audience,  the  surer  it  is  to  contain  a  few  r*en 
and  women  with  initiative  enough  to  get  up 
and  cry  a  halt  or  start  a  reform. 

There’s  the  point.  When  we’ve  gone  as  far 
as  we  can,  isn’t  it  “up  to  you”  to  bear  a  hand  ? 
Next  time  you  find  an  article  in  Everybody’s 
that  moves  you  to  write  and  pat  us  on  the 
back,  instead  of  using  a  two-cent  stamp  on  us, 
buy  two  postals  and  send  them  to  friends  who 
you  think  need  the  article  as  much  as  you  do. 
Urge  them  to  buy  that  Everybody’s  while  it 
is  still  on  the  news-stand.  In  that  way  you 
will  be  doing  real  work.  You’ll  be  part  of 
the  organization  helping  to  make  permanent 
reforms  you  approve.  You’ll  be  spreading 
the  propaganda  in  an  efficient  way. 

We  are  speaking  now  rather  for  the  cause 
than  merely  in  the  interest  of  our  magazine, 
for  we  are  only  one  of  the  many  publications 
honestly  devoting  themselves  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  social  conditions.  Our  real  satis¬ 
faction,  now  and  always,  comes  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  some  of  the  reforms  we  urge, 
and  we  are  going  right  ahead  telling  you  how 
and  what  things  are,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  But  if  you  are  convinced,  as  your 
letters  seem  to  indicate,  that  we  are  sincere  in 
our  effort,  help  us  practically  to  get  these 
articles  of  ours  into  the  hands  of  a  lot  of 
other  people  who  need  them,  and  who  may 
believe  in  them  as  you  do.  After  a  while 
something  will  really  get  itself  done. 

HONEST  DIFFERENCES 

It  is  so  easy  to  discredit  the  statements  of 
any  writer,  however  authoritative,  that  we 
have  aimed  ^n  our  Wall  Street  campaign  to 
present  facts  that  would  be  accepted  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  court  of  justice.  In  furtherance 
of  this  object,  we  obtained  from  the  receivers 
the  privilege  of  examining  the  books  of  cer¬ 
tain  defunct  stock-brokerage  houses  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  cust^y  of  Suffem  & 
Co.,  public  accountants.  In  deference  to 
this  firm,  we  print  the  accompanying  letter 
disagreeing  with  Mr.  Adams’s  conclusions, 
but  we  submit  that  the  figures  irrefutably 
bear  out  his  contentions.  As  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  said,  our  quarrel  is  not  with  Wall 
Street,  but  with  the  bad  business  of  margin 
gambling  and  the  rascals  and  tricksters  who 
are  short-carding  the  people  under  the  guise 


of  offering  a  market  for  legitimate  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital. 

SuFFERN  &  Son, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Gentlemen:  The  article  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  May  number  of  Everybody’s  has  just  come 
to  my  attention.  While  not  disputing  with 
Mr.  Adams  the  figures  given  him  by  our  firm 
in  accordance  with  instructions  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Receiver,  I  wish  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  his  treatment  thereof  and  to  his  de¬ 
ductions. 

From  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  operations 
of  stock  exchange  houses  and  transactions,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  vast  majority  of  stock  ex¬ 
change  fiems  are  honest,  and  their  operations 
legitimate.  Too  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  extravagances  and  scandalous  iniquities  of 
those  concerns  whose  methods  have  bwn  ques¬ 
tionable.  With  stock  gambling  I  have  neither 
concern  nor  interest,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that 
there  are  much  better  ways  to  rectify  the  abuses 
of  Wall  Street  than  by  means  of  articlug^elling 
upon  the  rotten  practices  occasionallyTnanifest 
which  seem  to  have  brought  discredit  upon  all 
stock  exchange  dealings. 

Yours  very  truly, 

April  22,  1909.  Ernest  S.  Suffern. 

WE  WILL  DO  OUR  BEST 

Here’s  the  plaint  of  one  of  our  far-afield 
readers,  who  is  dissati.sfied  with  our  delivery 
service: 

Kingsland,  Auckland, 

New  Zealand. 

March  16,  1909. 

E.  J.  RidCway:  Dam  it  all.  Sir!  What  do  you 
mean  by  such  conduct?  Here  it  is  the  above  date 
and  no  February  Everybody’s  reached  here  yet! 
This  is  the  second  occasion  I  have  had  cause  for 
complaint — December  Everybody’s  not  coming 
along  until  the  end  of  January.  Surely  you  can 
manage  to  get  it  along  every  month. 

I  first  made  your  acquaintance  in  Kalgoorlie, 
Westralia,  at  the  beginning  of  Lawson’s  article. 
Since  then  I  have  had  to  inquire  for  you  in 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Hobart,  Christchurch,  and 
this  town.  I  don’t  look  for  you — go  right  in  and 
ask  for  you,  and  some  times  have  to  ask  for  you  in 
half  a  dozen  stores. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  miss  a  monthly  letter 
from  an  old  friend?  Well,  that’s  just  how  it  strikes 
me  when  I  miss  Everybody’s — or  rather  when 
I  have  to  wait  for  Everybody’s,  for  I  have  only 
missed  one  month’s  issue  since  knowing  you,  and 
that  number  is  still  at  Christmas  Island  with  the 
Aeon,  wrecked  whilst  coming  out. 

Yours  in  anticipation, 

C.  K.  B. 


Crooked  Commission  Merchants  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  Boll  Weevil  or  Potato  Bug 
See  Page  761 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Out-of-Town  Service 

Tiffany  &  Co.’s  out-of-town  service 
is  an  important  feature  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  reaches  patrons  in  all  parts 
of  the  world 

Intending  purchasers  are  invited  to 
correspond,  with  the  assurance  that 
their  inquiries  will  receive  the  most 
exacting  attention,  regardless  of  the 
amount  involved 

Photographs  and  descriptions  of  dia¬ 
mond,  pearl,  and  precious-stone  jew¬ 
elry;  silverware,  fancy  goods  and 
other  articles,  will  be  sent  upon  request 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are  strictly  retailers 
and  do  not  employ  agents  or  sell 
their  wares  through  dealers 

The  Tiffany  Blue  Book,  700  pages,  sent  upon  request 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37th  Street  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Masasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Were  We  Right?  What  Do  You  Think? 

Here  is  a  story  of  A  Fight  with  Ourselves.  It  isn’t  hugely  important;  it  was  only  an  event 
in  the  day’s  work.  But  because  of  a  moral  issue,  it  has  a  bit  of  human  interest  which  you  may 
like  to  hear.  Besides  that,  it  concerns  you,  our  readers.  So  we  narrate  it,  and  a.sk  your  opinion. 

You  know  our  conscientious  care  that  these  advertising  pages  shall  contain  no  untruthful 
claims.  Their  reliability  is  part  of  our  contract  with  you. 

You  know,  also,  the  handsome  pictures  of  well-dressed  young  men  which  have  long  accom¬ 
panied  the  advertisements  of  ready-made  clothing.  These  smart  pictures  have  done  much  to 
e.xpand  that  line  of  business;  the  public  believed  the  pictures;  so  have  wre. 

Early  this  year  another  clothing  house  offered  us  an  advertisement  which,  to  advance  itself, 
appeared  to  discredit  these  pictured  arguments  of  its  competitors.  It  presented  a  picture  of  a  man 
whose  eyes  were  blindfolded  with  a  strip  on  which  were  printed  seeming  copies  of  the  familiar 
fashion-plate  designs,  while  underneath,  in  big  letters,  were  the  words,  “Don’t  Be  Blinded 
BY  Pretty  Pictures.” 

The  first  glance  suggested  a  “kmxk”  at  other  advertisers  whose  honest  claims  we  had  been, 
in  good  faith,  conveying  to  you.  It  leaked  like  an  upper-cut  at  their  trustworthiness.  If  this 
was  right,  they  were  wrong. 

To  print  that  “knock”  would  be  disloyalty  to  our  older  advertisers  whom  we  believed  in, 
and  to  ourselves  because  we  believed  in  them.  We  couldn’t  blow  hot  and  blow  cold.  Besides, 
it  was  destructive  advertising,  for  this  cartoon  virtually  impeached  the  whole  method  of  represent¬ 
ing  any  beautiful  {)roduct  by  a  correspondingly  beautiful  picture — a  perfectly  proper  method, 
both  logical  and  satisfactory.  . 

So  we  told  the  new  advertiser  he  must  change  his  “copy”  or  else  stay  out.  But  he  was 
obdurate.  “ ’Tisn’t  a ‘knock,’”  said  he.  “Itis,  ”  said  we.  “ ’Tis  good  business,”  said  he. 

’Tis  unfair  business  for  our  pages,”  said  we.  “Take  this  copy  or  none,”  said  he.  And 
then  came  the  final  scrimmage  of  ourselves  with  ourselves.  For  it  was  a  lovely  two-page  “  spread,” 
and  there  was  more  to  follow — thousands  of  dollars,  probably  for  us  to  have  or  not  to  have. 

The  new  advertiser  himself  was  sound,  and  we  wanted  his  business.  But  not  at  that  cost. 

That  advertisement  has  been  conspicuously  absent  from  Everybody’s.  But  we  stood  alone. 
For  in  the  final  line-up,  our  contemporaries,  with  whom  we  had  discussed  the  question,  accepted 
that  objectionable  copy,  and  receiv^  the  liberal  revenue.  “They  are  all  honorable  men,”  as 
Shakespeare  says,  but  they  permitted  themselves  a  different  point  of  view. 

In  our  case  and  in  their  cases  the  conditions  were  identical.  Which  was  right?  Did  we 
make  out  a  fanciful  moral  issue?  Did  we  lean  over  backwards?  Were  we  Quixotic?  Or  did 
we  do  the  one  straight  thing  in  thus  squaring  ourselves  with  our  old  and  trusted  advertisers, — 
showing  our  faith  by  our  works? 

Not  for  a  minute  have  we  been  sorry  for  the  sacrifice,  for  we  believe  we  did  right.  But 
as  it  was  a  human  problem,  over  an  ethical  standard,  we  would  frankly  like  to  know  what  our 
readers  think. 

(Continued  on  the  following  page) 
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(Continued  from  precedinc  pace.) 

Meanwhile,  it  is  an  added  pleasure  to  receive  such  a  letter  as  follows  from  one  of  our 
stand-by  advertisers  of  ready-made  clothing  : 

STRAUSS  BROTHERS.  Wholesale  T.ailoiis. 

Chicago,  April  3rd,  1909. 

Mr.  Robert  Frothincham. 

Dear  Sir: — We  are  not  given  much  to  the  wTiting  of  testimonials,  but  w(e  can  hardly  refrain  from  telling 
you  how  enthusiastic  we  are  about  “  Everybody’s.”  While  wre  do  not  depend  on  direct  returns  from  national 
magazine  advertbing,  nevertheless  from  reports  our  dealers  make  to  us,  we  feel  satisfied  that  your  publication  b 
actually  selling  tailoring  for  them.  The  number  of  inquiries  increases  with  each  insertion  of  our  advertising. 
That  makes  our  proposition  especially  interesting  to  dealers  having  our  agency.  "You  stand  first  on  our  list  of 
monthly  magazines.  Sincerely  yours, 

Straubs  Brothers. 

Back  from  the  local  dealers  to  the  manufacturer  comes  the  proof  that  Everybody’s  is 
“  first  on  the  list  ”  in  producing  purchasers.  A  compliment,  inde^,  for  )rou. 
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STANPABP“HCHE  FANSVf 


{Alternating  and  "Direct  Current} 


f  Will  do  it  You’ll  never  notice  the  differ-  ^ 
ence  in  your  electric  light  bills.  A  Robbins 
&  Myers  Fan  uses  about  half  the  current 
consumed  by  one  ordinary  incandescent  globe. 

It  may  be  detached  and  moved  to  any  room  where  needed  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  The  way  to  keep  cool  is  to  keep  the  air  circulating.  First  cost  and  opera¬ 
ting  expense  are  so  low  everyone  can  afford  to  have  one.  Made  in  all  sizes  and 
types — Desk,  Bracket,  Oscillating,  Ceiling,  Exhaust — for  homes,  offices,  stores,  etc. 
Our  fans  are  sold  by  dealers  in  all  the  principal  cities.  Be  sure  that  the  name 
ROBBINS  &  MYERS  is  on  the  fan  you  buy.  If  your  local  dealer  hasn’t 
them,  we’ll  tell  you  one  who  has  or  supply  you  direct  from  our  factory  or  nearest 
t  branch  office,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JV rite  for  Fan  "Book  and  name  of  dealer. 

V  The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  1309-1409  U^onda  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio  J 

^NEVVYcfRI^  145  Chamber,  Street. 

CLEVELAND.  337  Franktort  Arenue,  N.  W.  M 

U  PHILADELPHIA,  1109  Arch  Street. 

MEW  ORLEANS,  C.iondolcl 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Summer  Schools  and  Camps 


Camp  Mooswa  For  Boys 

LftkeAnnii,  Nova  Scotia.  Agenuine  bear  hunt. Moose  huntCcamenis). 
Trouting.  Bungalow  and  tents.  Week  at  the  seashewe.  Trip 
to  the  scenes  ol  Evangeline  and  British  forts  at  Halifax. 
Bend  for  booklet.  Address 

Gsoaca  H.  Cain,  High  School,  Everett,  Mass. 


—  Summer  Session  — 


Eleven  Wm«ka.  July  6 — Suptmmbur  17 

Special  training  in  all  subjects  for  COR¬ 
NELL’S  SEPTEMBER  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS,  also  in  work  for 
removal  of  college  conditions. 

3  TERMS.  July  6th-Aug.  loth:  Aug.  loth- 
Sept.  17th.  3  WEEKS’  SPECIAL  REVIEW, 
Aug.  30th-Sept.  17th.  Boarding  and  Day  De¬ 
partments.  Excellent  Table;  Tennis;  Golf; 
Boating.  Registration  list  now  open. 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  for  1909-1910  opens 
SEPTEMBER  30th.  CertiScate  to  Cornell  and 
all  leading  colleges. 

PRESIDENT  J.  G.  SCHURMANsays:  "I  give 
most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  in  your  school,  as  evidenced  by  the 
students  who  have  come  to  Cornell. 

D.  F.  HOY.  REGISTRAR  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity.  says;  “The  University  Preparatoiy  School 
of  Ithaca,  is  one  of  our  best  fitting  schools.  I 
consider  the  teaching,  management,  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  school  to  be  above  criticism." 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Summer  Term  and 
Academic  Year  on  request  to 

CHAS.  A.  STILES,  B.S..  Pr««id«nt 
Awenoe  E  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CoNNXCTicuT,  Madison. 

Cottage  for  Boys 

A  rexl  VACAtion  for  bo>’t  with  exActmg  Bupervision.  Tutoring 
optkmAL  Write  for  CAtalog.  Hbnay  G.  Shailba,  Wett  Jer»ey 
AcAdemy,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  After  June  8th  Middletown,  Conn. 


New  HAMPtHiRB,  Lnke  SpofTord 

Camp  Chesterfield  for  Boys 

Eighth  MAAon.  MahuaI  trAtnlng.  tutoring.  CAnoetng,  motor  boat, 
golf,  tennis  And  aU  sports.  We  nsve  Always  given  more  than  we 
promised:  we  will  do  it  for  you.  Send  fof  information.  Edgar 
Burr  Smith.  High  School.  Brattlcboro.  Vt. 


Nbw  Hambshirb,  Asquam  Lake. 

Camp  Algonquin,  a  select  Camp  for  Manly  Boys. 

Twenty-fourth  eeneon  opens  Tune  t6th.  Personal  supervision.  out> 
door  life.tutoring  For  ciremars  address:  Edwin  Ds  Mrrittb,  8is 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Laka  I  aalawaii,  hCchigan,  Julj  6. 
Lecatlaa.  Ideal  spot  In  beautiful  Itictiigan. 

Advaatagaa.  Healthful  camp  Ute,  tutoring,  boating, 
swimming,  fishing,  hunting,  trip  on  Grest  Lakes,  address. 


Boz4g  College 
Fall  term  ol  the  School  begins  September  28 


BOYS’  SUMMER  CAMP 

**  WHdmnre,**  iu  the  Bfalne  Woods 
Tenth  season.  The  kind  of  vacatiMi  that  does 
good.  Mountain  climbing,  canoeing,  fishing — the 
Hie  a  bojr  loves.  Coaching  trip  to  Mt.  Washington. 
Manual  training;  Motor  boats.  Bungalow.  iNning 
Hall,  Boat  Hotise,  all  new.  Companiooship  of  Col* 
lege  bred  leaders.  Tutoring.  Resideat  Physkiaa. 
Experienced  phvskal  director. 

Branch  Camp  ia  Rocky  Mts.  Booklet. 

IKVING  H.  WOODMAN,  Ph.B* 

815  Weet  83d  BU  New  York 


J.  Borden  Hnrriman  •Alvum. 


Connecticut 


Summer  Schools  and  Camps 


Vermont,  Fairlee,  Lake  Morey. 

Aloha  Camp 

For  Girus.  Fifth  teason.  Healthful  location.  Fine  scenery. 
Boating,  swimming,  tennis,  handicrafts  Nature^study.  horse^back 
riding,  mountain  aimbing,  etc.  Substantial  house  for  head* 
Quarters.  Board  floor  tents.  Experienced  counselors.  Girls’  wel* 
fareourflrst  care  Send  for  booklet  Mr.  and  Mas- B.  L.  Gulicx. 
95  Maple  St..  W.  Lennon,  N.  H. 


Camp  St.  John’s 

in  Northwestern  Wisconsin  for  Boys  and  Young  Men.  Provides 
a  summer  of  enchantment.  Many  features  not  found  elsewhere. 
Permanent  address. 

Camp  St.  John’s,  File  (D),  Care  St.  John's  Military  Academy, 
Dela^dd,  WaukMha  Co.,  Wis. 


National  Park  Seminary 


For  Young  Women 

Wtshington, 
D.C. 

(Sakarbs) 
The 
Glea 
School 


Thesterr  af  the  sekeeli  af  Its  »li«ieaieBalgpewtht  Its  re* 
markable  eealpmeat  ef  18  befldlacm  groaped  la  Cellege 
fbaliloB,  fermtaga  mlalatare  village;  Its  traialagla  hem^ 
maklagi  Its  develepBMnt  ef  saeelal  taleatst  Its  pleaaarca* 
slglit«»eeiag,  aad  study  ef  the  Capltah-eaa  oaly  be  tald  fWlly 
la  ear  eatalegaUi  Address  Bax  153t  F^rast  GleBy  Ma« 


MiCBtOAN,  Ann  Arbor,  819  Oakland  Ave. 

University  of  Michigan 

16th  Sonuner  Sewion,  June  aS-August  ao,  1009.  RenUr  aeiaion 
of  the  Univenitj^  offering  over  ays  couraes  in  Arts.  Engineering, 

Law,  Medidne,  Pnaimacy  and  Library  Methods.  Expenses  low. 

E.  H.  Kaaut,  Secretary. 

Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiaeia. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  865  Lafayette  St. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith 

Froebei  Kindergarten  and  Training  School 

We  have  found  the  flemand  for  our  gradxiates  greater  than  we 
can  supply.  One  and  two  year  course.  For  catalogue,  address 
Fannie  A  Smith,  Principal. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


One  of  the  best  equipped  schools  for  girls  In  the  country.  Beauti. 
fully  located,  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound,  and  only  50  minutes 
from  New  York  City.  Building  new  and  specially  designed  for 
the  school.  College  Preparatory  and  general  course.  Modeling, 
drawing,  choral  and  sight  singing  included  in  every  grade.  A 
special  department  for  every  branch  of  domestic  science.  Gym¬ 
nasium.  Athletics.  Catalogue  on  request. 


Connecticut,  Cornwall,  Litchfield  County. 

Rumsey  Hall 

A  school  in  the  country'  for  young  boys. 

Address,  Head  Master. 


Norway  Pines  Camp  for  Boys 

Caico  Bay,  Maine 

1  ith  season.  Cruising,  tennis,  organized  games,  medals.  Send 
for  circular. 

W.  A.  Keyes,  Pd.D ,  Trinity  School 

139  W.  91st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Lakbport,  N.  H. 

Camp  Winnisquam  for  Boys 

The  best  place  for  your  boy.  Fishing,  canoeing,  swimming, 
tennis  baseball,  golf,  horseback  riding,  etc.  Where  boys  are  happy 
and  hevlthy,  free  and  fearless,  safe  and  shielded.  Illustrated  booklet. 
II  H.  Moody.  Box  s5>  Waterbury*  Vt 

Camp  Sebago  for  Boys 

In  the  lake  r^ions  of  Maine,  eighteen  miles  from  Portland.  All 
fidd  and  water  sports— canoei^,  motor  boats,  swimming,  fishing, 
tramping,  tennis,  horseback  riding.  Conducted  by  experienced 
educators.  Send  for  booklet.  Address  Ernest  C.  Witham,  563 
Broadway,  So.  Boston.  Mass. 


CHESHIRE  SCHOOL. 


Founded 
A.D.  1704 


situated  in  the  beautiful  hill  country  of  central 
Connecticut.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses, 
combined  with  well^lirected  physical  training.  Exten¬ 
sive  grounds,  fine  buildings:  first<lass  in  every  partic¬ 
ular.  Acquaint  yourself  with  the  advantages  Cheshire 
offers  before  deciding  upon  a  boarding  school  for  your 
boy.  Send  for  illustrated  description  and  catalogue, 
■ev.  Jaha  D.  SUIIaa.  H.  A..  HeadOMricr.  Cheshire,  Cam. 


TRCSTEEtt 

•Jot.  W.  Horrimoo,  Prtident  George  T.  WIImo 
•Rrl  D.  Woodbury  RTbe  ^v.  Johu  Willluint 

•J.  PterpoDt  Morgun  •Herbert  D.  Lloyd,  TVeotartr 

•C.  La  Rue  Muntou  8.  Vilat  Beckwith 

NlehoUt  Murray  Butler  •The  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Sextoa 

The  Rev.  FlsTel  8.  Luther  •William  H.  Bnrtenibuw 

•The  Rt.  Rev.  Rdwln  8.  Liaet  •John  A.  Ordwuy 
•Wtlllum  C.  Demorett  J.  D.  Walter 


The  Ely  School 

For  Girls 
Greenwich,  C<Hin. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Washington  College 


Aa  kleal  tckool  lor  firit  oad  rovBf  voMea.  located  oa  a  bcaotlfiil 
cnoic  ol  10  acm.  witliia  the  Naitoaal  Capital.  Sumiaaded  and 
wtthla  earr  rracli  ol  the  auay  aad  varied  educatioaal  iastitutioaa 
tor  vhicii  WaabinitoB  la  faiDe<i. 

Cultuiwl  lastructon:  delightful  bo»e  tile;  refined 
•aodatloas;  aUrht  aeelDV  tysteautired ;  aortal  advaatagra 
trholetocne.  Fteparatory.  Crrtiitcate  aad  CoUcft  Counea.  tiu* 
ale.  Aft,  Elocutioa.  Cataiogue  oa  request 

r.  HUBTEK.  PrsdOsat  trd  aad  T  Eta.,  1.  B.  WaotOaftoa,  h.  C. 


Washington.  D.  C.,  Ut.  St.  Alban. 

National  Cathedral  School 

For  Gtrb.  Fireproof  Building.  Park  of  40  acrca.  Unrivalled 
advantage,  in  muuc  and  art.  C^ificate  admiu  to  College.  Special 
counea.  The  Bishop  of  Washington,  President  Board  of  Trusteea. 

Mas.  BAasoua  WALKsa.  MA.,  PrincipaL 


Daraicr  or  Coloiibia,  Washington. 

Belcourt  Seminary 

College,  Pre|)aratory,  and  Elective  Counes.  Exceptional  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Languages.  Social  and  edu* 
cational  advantages  of  the  Capital.  Ulus,  catalogue.  Address 
Mas.  M.  B.  SoMaavau,  Miss  Ida  Lbs  Dukcan,  Prin’s. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  Dnwer  841. 

Chevy  Chase  Collie  and  Seminary 

A  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Campus  of  1 1  acres.  Music, 
Art,  Bocution  and  Domestic  Science.  Golf  and  other  out-door 
aporti.  Heelthful  location;  artesian  water.  Terma  leaaonable. 

Ms.  and  Mas.  S.  N.  BAaxaa,  Prins. 


WASaiNOTOM,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  Seminary 

A  tchool  for  Regular  and  Elective  Cottraet.  Music  and  Art 

Schools.  PuQest  benefit  of  the  educational  advantages  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Beautifully  located  on  Columbia  Heights^in  the  city. 
Playgrounds  adioining.  Golf  and  tennis. 


DiSTKtCT  OP  Columbia,  Washington,  aSja  Wiscouim  Ave. 

The  Washington  School  for  Boys  J^^JSSntrT 

but  within  easy  access  of  the  wonderful  educational  opportunitie ' 
of  the  National  CapitaL  Unusually  strong  faculty,  all  specialists 
One  teacher  for  every  five  pupils.  Boys  of  any  age  received 
Extensive  athletic  grounds.  Year-book  on  request. 


Daraicr  or  Columbia,  Washington.  t68j  Connecticut  Ave. 

Laise-Phillips  School  for  Girls 

College  Prepantory,  Academics  and  Special  Counes.  Two  years 
advanc^  course  for  high  school  Grsduatea.  Art,  Music,  Native 
French  and  German  teachen. 

_ Mas.  J.  SrLVESTaa  Phillips,  Principal. 

Washi.<cgtoh,  D.  C,  Lafayette  Sq. 

Hamilton  School 

Oppocite  the  White  House.  For  GirU  and  Young  Ladies.  Write 
for  CataloMue.  Mas.  PHOaaa  Hamiltow  Sbassook.  Principel. 
Wasbimotom,  D.  C. 

Bristol  School  for  Girls 

Home  and  College  Preparatory  Counea.  The  French  Depart¬ 
ment  occupies  a  aeparate  residence,  when  French  it  the  language 
of  the  houae.  Addreet  Miss  Alice  A.  Bsistol,  PrincipaL  Mmt* 
wood  Place  and  loth  Stwet. 


Georgia 


k  at  nani^  k  a  T’VV-aa'Vr  dudmg  sorority  houses,  eopianoa.  a  pipe  organa.  G 

MUKiiAM  rAKK.  ALAUlMY 


Tk«  Character  Buildinf  School  For  Boys 

Offer!  careful  preparation  for  any  C<Aege  or  Busmets  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  Paculty,  one  of  the  stronrat  in  any  tchool.  Parents  approve 
the  methods  of  discipline  and  development  of  efficiency  under 
earnest  men  teachers.  Mothers  pleaara  with  rooms,  table  and 
wholesome  life  with  good  comMnkms.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog  describing  fully  and  faitmuUy  advantages  of  tlus  Home 
School,  with  High  Grade  Military  Department. 

Address  13S  Morgan  Ave.,  Morgnn  Park,  lit, 

■The  Drury  Academy 

ALEDO,  ILL. 

Prepsire,  for  the  best  colleges,  universities,  and  scientific 
tchooU,  and  provides  its  students  with  the  comforts,  con¬ 
veniences,  and  protection  of  home  life.  An  efficient  faculty ; 
new  and  modem  buildings;  equipment  unexcelled.  Gym¬ 
nasium  and  athletic  field.  Christian  but  non-sectarian. 
Co-educational.  Address  the  President,  T.  J.  Davis. 


attuetK  held;  camims  ol  75  acres.  Ideal  climate,  i 
June  esth.  Chautauqua  July  4th  to  July  sist.  Special  ( 
for  music  teachers.  Addrce,  Poet  Office  Box  105  for  ^talo) 


Illinois 


The  Frances  Shinier  Academy 

Of  the  University  of  Chicago 


Certificate  privilege.  Golf,  tennis,  coasting.  Beautiful  grounds. 
(6th  )'ear  opens  Sept.  8th.  No  buildim  more  than  six  years  old. 
New  8,0,000  college  dormitory.  Three  hours  from  Chica^ 
Chicago  Office,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  August. 

Rxr.  William  P.  McKee,  Dean,  Box  6^,  Mt.  CarroIL  III. 


Northwestern  University 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

A  UnlvarMtr  Proleetlonal  School  oonducted  with  academic 
syatem,  thoroughneae  and  dlscIpllDe,  located  upon  the  tbore 
01 1-aka  Michigan  In  Chicago’s  most  attractive  suburb.  Cer¬ 
tain  oouraes  Include  literary  studies  In  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  or  Academy.  Public  School  Department.  Faculty  ot 
28.  AaMatanoe  tor  three  tenors.  BuUetlna  upon  request. 

P.  C.  LUKTIN.  Dcu.  Evnnston  ,dl. 


Rockford  College  for  Women. 

The  oalv  womsa's  college  ol  the  Middle  West  accorded  (he  int  rank  la 
schohushlp  by  the  Commission  of  Eduentioa.  Degires  of  A.B.  end  B.S. 
Trains  also  for  a  voendon.  Home  Ecoaomics,  SeovtsriaL  Library,  Musk, 
Appllwl  Desie  Drpnrtmrnts  Catalog. 

JULIA  H.  OULUVEK,  D„  President,  Box  I, 


Illinois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  507. 

1?4srnr  TTall  Fortieth  Year.  For  Young  Women.  CoUege 
•****-*^  preparatory  and  Junior  college.  Cmificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Smith,  Vasaar,  Wellesley,  etc.  Art,  music,  domestic  sciaace, 
physical  training.  Bmutiful  location,  home  care.  For  catalogue 
and  book  of  views,  address 

Mas  Fbancbs  L.  Huohbs. 


American  Conservatory 


Kimball  Hall 


247  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Leading  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art.  Screiity  eminent  Instructors.  Unsurpsssed  Tcachen  Training 
Department.  Public  School  Music.  School  ol  Acting,  Hart  Conway.  Director.  Diplomas  tod  Teachers’  Certificaies. 
Many  fru  edvamtaftM.  Thirty  free  sebolarships  awarded  to  talent^  pupils  of  limited  fneaut.  Tweuty- fourth  aeaaon 
begins  September  B,  1909.  Cacelog  mailed  free  oa  applicatioa.  MM  J.  UTTSTfiOT,  frssMsat 


The  advertisetnents  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Massachusetts 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

r«B  Toims  WOMEN.  Brs4(W4,  Msm. 

(Me  hundred  and  eixth  near.  . 

Thlity  mile*  from  Botton,  In  the  bennUfnl  llerrlir.ac  .JT' 
treUer  KitenOTe  gronndi  end  modern  equipment.  V J 
Certtflente  ndmiu  to  TeedUig  coUes et.  (leneral  roone  of 
Are  yenn  end  two  yenre’  cootk  Tor  High  Hcbool  gred- 
natae.  For  Catalogue,  addreu  the  Principal 

Mlaa  LAURA  A.  KNOTT,  A.  M.  - -  - 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKUN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home-like 
atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit. 
Liberal  endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  S300  per  year. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

_ ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Utt.  D.,  PriocipaL 

Massachusetts,  Marion. 

Tabor  Academy 

Oo  the  shore*  of  Bussards  Bay  Modem  endowed  school.  Co¬ 
educational.  Course  preparing  for  college  and  business.  Handicrafts. 
$3t5  per  year.  Address 

N.  C.  Hamblin.  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Springfield,  ifto  Central  Street 

The  MacDuffie  School 

A  school  for  the  careful  education  of  girls  and  >'oung  women, 

iOHN  MacDuppib,  Ph.D., 

_ las  John  MacDuppib, 

Massachusetts.  University  Section  of  Worcester 

Miss  Kimball’s  School  for  Girls 

sjd  year.  College  Preparatory  and  General  Coursp^.  Scholar¬ 
ships.  Gymnasium,  field  sports,  etc.  Permanent  home  if  needed. 
Illustrated  booklet. 

Wedeyan  Academy 

WUbraham.  Mass.  New  Management. 

Exceptional  table  from  farm  Strong  athletic  department. 
Sperial  coxurses  in  History  and  English.  Prepares  for  College  and 
Business.  Address 


C.  E.  Davis,  Principal.  87  Faculty  Street. 


Mist  Annie  Coolidge  Rust’s  18th  Year. 

Froebel  School  of  Kindergarten 
Normal  Classes.  buildiho.  coplet  souaeb. 

ARVAAAMu  waaoovow  Boston,  Mass.  Regular  two-year 
course.  Post-graduate  and  special  courses.  Circular  00  request. 

The  Highland  Military  Academy 

Worcester,  Mais.  Esteblished  in  1856.  An  ideeny  healthful 
location  in  the  residential  part  of  the  Heart  of  the  Common- 
weelth."  Efficient  faculty.  Preparation  for  the  be,t  hutitutions. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  H.  Vinton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Viator.  For  all  itiioT- 
mation,  addrem _ Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Wellesley  School  for  Boys 

Eighteenth  year.  Unique  and  luccenful  plan  of  education. 
EnwAsn  A  Behhee,  >8  Linden  Street,  Welleiley,  Maae. 


FOR  GIRLS 

•a  th.  await  a(  Nk  Ida. 

Beiag  only  S  Bile,  from 
Boana,  oar  Hudenb  can 
epioy  the  pritrilege*  of  die 
dty  in  Muac.  Aft,  Cuknre, 
aad  yet  hare  outdoor  life 
in  the  moa  chamiag  rea- 
dential  ajbarh  of  New 
EDglsild. 

Weihouid  bepieaaedlowrile 
anroM  aboal  our  adnaccd. 
aecNer,  gaaral  courwt, 
and  the  life  of  oar  audeat,. 

Doaeaic  Scieace.  Cymaii 
iam.  Readeat  Nine. 

IttaaraM  Calatoe. 

81  Summit  8ti«,t 

NEWTON, 

MA88. 


Massachusetts,  Easthimpton,  Box  issoS. 

Williston  Seminary 

A  modem  school  for  boys.  68th  year  begins  in  September. 
Cottage  system.  Biological,  Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories. 
Gymnasium  and  athletic  grotmds.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  L.  H.  D.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy 

eauipment.  Eight  buildings.  Special  laboratories.  Gymnasium. 
**Megaron,"  a  noUe  Recreation  Hall.  Perfect  Swimming  Pool. 
New  athletic  field  completely  eemipped.  76th  year  begins  Sept. 
14th.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  D .  W.  Abercrombie,  LL.U. 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  Roxbury,  43  St.  James  Street. 

The  Weston  School  for  Girls 

Pits  girls  for  life  rather  than  for  examinations.  It  is  different, 
better  and  worth  investi^ting. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Mathbws-Richardson,  A.B.,  Principal. 
Rbv.  S.  S.  Mathews,  D.D.,  Dean  and  Treasurer. 


4 Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory.  Literature  and  Pedagogy 
in  America.  Summer  Scions,  agth  year  opens 
Se^t.  a7th.  Address  Harry  Seymour  Ross,  Dean, 
Chickering  Hall.  Huntington  Avenue.  Boston. 

'  Massachusetts.  Norton. 

Wheaton  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

7Sth  year.  Larm  endowment  permits  moderate  terms.  Certifi¬ 
cates  to  College.  Advanced  courses  for  high-scho(4  graduates  and 
others.  Modem  equipment.  New  gymnasium  and  all  sports.  30  miles 
from  Boston.  Aadress  Rev.  Samuel  V.  Colb,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Pres. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  81$  Boylston  Street. 

DeMeritte  School 

A  preparatory  Khool  for  boyi  who  a-ant  an 

E 


Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

The  AUen  School 

reliant.  Individual  instruction.  Thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college  or  scientific  schools.  Athletic  train¬ 
ing.  For  catalogue,  address 

Everett  Starr  Jones,  Headmaster,  Box  P. 

Massachusbtts.  Boston.  458  Boylston  Street.  « 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  1838.  Prepares  bo^  exclusively  for 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Eveiy  teacher  a  specialist. 

_ Hagar  and  Kurt,  Principals. 

Rock  Ridge  School  f^'.S^hSS'c 

arts.  Strong  teachers.  Earnest  bays.  Very  small  classes.  Gym¬ 
nasium  with  new  swimming  pool.  Fits  for  college,  scientific  school 
and  businesa  Well  regulated  daDy  life.  Young  boys  in  separate 
building.  Flease  address 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Rock  Ridge  Hall,  Wellesley  HOls,  Mass. 


Lasell  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

Asboradile,  Mass.  Tea  MOes  froa  Bostoi. 

A  high  grade  school  for  young  women,  offering  regular 
college  preparatory  and  special  courses,  including  music, 
art  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  all  Its  phases  Is  thoroughly  taught  at 
LaselL  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the 
science  of  foods,  marksting,  cooking,  the  art  of  enter¬ 
taining,  house  furnishing  and  management,  eewing, 
dresa-maklng  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical 
w»  under  the  auperylalon  of  competent  teachers. 

^nnls,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  othsr  sports 
are  encouraged.  Beautiful  luburban  location. 

A  resident  nnise  carefully  looks  after  the  health  of 
the  pupils. 

For  Illustrated  eatalogne,  address, 

Lasell  Seminary.  Aabomdale,  Mass. 


Please  msution  Eyerybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHQ.OL  DIRECTORY 
New  Jersey 


Pennington  Semineury 

One  of  the  most  succes^ul  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  America.  Cissical.  Scien* 
English,  Advariced  Literature,  Commercial,  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Train* 
ing  Courses.  Art.  Elocution.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  incltniinK  Pine  Organ. 
Atbleth'o  under  n  competent  director.  Summer  t'amp  for  Iloya.  wpnmte 
Home  Junior  l>epnrtmeiit  for  students  under  14  years  of  age.  The  7»d  Session 
opens  Sept.  aist.  Terma  $375  to  $400.  Apply  for  catalogue  and  booklet  of 
soedal  deosrtments. 

J*  MORGAN  BEAD,  D.D.,  President,  Box  C,  IVnnIngton,  N.,f. 


llirougii  the  influence  this  school  exerts  we  are 
endeavoring  to  develop  strong,  noble, 
manly  character  and  give  boys  thor- 
for  Ute  work  of  Uie 

world. 

^  Our  catalogue  fpves  the  teachers* 
vicw-noinl,  and  ”  The  Skirmisher,** 
oiir  illustrated  school  pai>er,  shows 
the  boys’  side.  Both  books  scut 
upon  request. 

2Sth  year  under  present  management. 
PreiMnuion  for  colkgr.  scientiftc  school, 
and  business.  Superior  Instruction  in 
music,  hoys*  summer  camp  in  Ontario 
woods,  CanaiU. 

Ree.  T.  If.  Landon.  A.M..  D.D..  Prin. 
Ucttt.>CoL  T.  D.  L.ANDON.  CommaadaBt. 


Nbw  Jersey,  New  Brunswick. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

technical  school  Close  aflfiliation  with  Rutgers  College. 
Athletics  under  expert  conches.  Midway  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Terms  $435  and  up.  Si'mmer  Camp,  Scltoodic  Lake, 


BRSBY,  Summit. 

AcaHsamv  A  select  boys'  school,  under  Catholic 
auspic^  with  laymen  as  teachers. 
Number  limited.  Healthful  location  near  New  York  City.  Thor¬ 
ough  preparation  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  References 
as  to  character  of  ap^icants  required.  Campus,  7  acres.  For  { 
catalogue,  address  Charles  H.  Schultz,  M.  A.,  Headmaster.  « 

New  Jersey,  Princeton,  ' 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  i 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  fourteen.  Rapid  progress 
powuble  berause  of  limited  numb^  pupils  (Afty)  and  freedom  from 
rigid  class  organisation.  Ample  grounds;  modem  buildings, 
n - «  - - '  -  ^  -  J.  B.  Fixe,  Headmaster. 


New  J 

Carlton 


In  choosing  a  school  for  your  boy  selert  one 
where  the  development  of  character  is 
uppermost  and  where  mere  “  book 
learning”  is  not  considered 
real  education. 

Peddie  Institute 

is  an  academy  of  hiah  rank  in  both  scholarshi|>  and  moral  tone. 
It  is  an  endowed  school  for  2il<i  boys.  Its  equipment  is  modem 
and  the  teacliers  are  specialists.  Prepares  for  all  collcBes, 
technical  and  medical  schools.  Strona,  practical  business  course 
for  bms  not  aoina  to  coUeae.  Music.  Sixty  acres  campus,  ath> 
ietic  neld,  arninasium,  sarimmina  pool.  Healthful  location. 
Rateams.  Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Forty-third 
year  opens  September  22,  IW.  Any  boy  aoina  »»»X  h)  school 
will  be  interested  in  our  little  booklet,  "  A  Day’s  Work  for  a 
Peddie  Boy,”  sent  upon  request. 

Priadpri  K.  W.  SWETLAND,  Bai  Ml,  HlfliM.wn,  N.  J. 


Wenonah  Military  Academy 

WENONAH,  Oloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

An  itiral  academy  for  well-bred  boyi.  Ranks  with  the  highest 
schools  in  scholarship,  moral  environment,  character  building  and 
physical  training.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges  and  business  Mod¬ 
em  equipment.  Moderate  rates.  Sleeping  qaarter  with  sir^le  rooms 
and  spe<^  comforts.  Extensive  new  gy-mnasium.  Athletic  Field  of 
eight  acres.  Quarter-mile  cinder  track.  University  trained  faculty, 
lo  miles  from  Philadelphia.  No  saloons  or  factories  in  the  towi^ 
Apply  for  catalogue  to  Major  John  K  Jones,  Supt..  Box  iit. 


M' 


ONTCLAIR  ACADEMY 


Military  Organijation,  West  Point  Commandant. 


Twenty-third  year  un<lrr  present  Headmaster.  A 
College  Preparatory  &hool  with  nKHlem  equipment,  including 
swimming  p^.  Parents  with  sons  to  edw  ate  will  be  vitally  interested 
in  a  little  oook  by  the  Headmaster,  entitle<l  **Your  Uoy  and  Our 
^hool."  It  exfdains  our  wonderfully  successful  plan  of  individual 
assistance.  Mailed  with  our  Catalogue  for  >909,  upon  request. 

John  G.  MacVicar,  A.  M.  50  Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


New  Jersey,  Newton,  BoxC6. 

N^wtAYi  ArflH»mxr  A  high  class  home  preparatory  school 
ilCWlOn  ACaaemy  ^  *cmi-miliury  organization. 

Fifty  miles  from  New  York  on  D.  L.  &  W.  Special  attention  iriven 
younger  boys.  Academic.  Classical  and  Commercial  courses.  High, 
healthful  location.  All  sports.  Gymnasium.  Summer  camp.  Horse¬ 
back  riding.  Rates  I400.  Philip  S.  Wilson.  A.M.,  Prin. 


North  Carolina 


■HJ 

'  .  ;  0 

Florida  Military  Academy 

Qraea  CoYt  S$rla|s.  Flarl.'k 

A  tborouthly  up-to  dite  school  for  40  boys* 
Prepares  for  all  rolkges  aad  (^vemmeat  Ac^- 
eniiea.  Healthful  loration,  30  miles  south  of 
JarksonvUle.  Outdinir  sports  all  the  year, 
t.olf.  Open-air  g>ninasium.  Btiildings  large 

-L  -  1 

.aialogue,  addrr^ 

CC0R6E  W.  MIXYET,  Rapt.,  lUt  «. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York 


MANUUS 


Wni.Verbeck,  AJW. 
Presideat 


Salat  Joha’s  School 
Verbcck  Hall 


SCHOOL 


New  York  Military 
Academy 

ConwaUH»4idsoi,  N.  T. 


A  Ttcbaical  Prtparalorf  School 


MANLIUS,  N.  Y. 

Preparation  for  college  and  for  life. 
Engineering  course.  Designated  by 
the  War  Department  as  ‘‘Distin¬ 
guished  Institution,”  1904,  1905, 
1906,  1907,  1908. 


Organized  and  splendidly  equipped 
for  the  woric  of  preparing  boys  for 
College,  the  great  Engineering  Scliools,  and 
business  life.  The  School  maintains  two 
departments,  one  for  boys  umler  14  and  one  for  boys 
over  that  age,  each  with  its  own  facnlty  and  bnildin^ 
The  military  department  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  Army.  Gymnasium,  athletic  field,  teuniscourts,etc. 


U.  S.  Army.  Gymnasium,  athletic  field,  teuniscourts,etc. 

The  Academy  is  beautifully  located  in  the  Hudson 
River  Highlands,  near  West  Point. 

For  illustraHi  eatalogae  apply  to 
THE  SUPEHINTENDENT. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUNDED  1864 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman't  Em¬ 
pire  Thealre  and  Companies. 

Its  exceptional  facilities  end  complete  organiza¬ 
tion  have  made  it  the  recogniz^  leading  in- 
stitution  for  dramatic  training  in  this  country. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
FRANKLIN  H.  S.ARGENT.  President 
DANIEL  FROHMAN  JOHN  DREW 
AUGUSTUS  THOMAS  BENJAMIN  F.  ROEDER 
For  catalogue  and  Information  apply  to 
TM  SICUTABT,  nOOM  1*1,  CAKIEglE  MALL,  SEW  TOU 


I 


RVING 

SCHOOL 


NBW  YOKK.  Binghamton. 

THE  LADY  JANE 
QREY  SCHOOL 

For  Girls.  Special  and  regular 
courses.  Preparation  for  college 
and  European  travel.  Girls  may 
he  chaperaned  to  New  York  and 
Washington  during  the  vacations. 
Mra.  Iamb  Grby  Hydb 
MissMABY  R  Hydb 
Miss  Janb  Brbwstrb  Hydb 
Principals. 


For  Boyo  Tin7toim-«a-lnds«i,  N.  Y. 

Parents  desiring  to  place  their  sons  in  a  school 
where  they  will  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
College  or  Scientific  School,  should  send  for  our 
catalogue.  It  describes  the  school’s  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion,  25  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  historic 
“Irviny'”  country,  and  how  exceptionally  well- 
fitted  It  is  in  teaching  staff  and  general  equip¬ 
ment. 

Athletic  field,  gvmnaslum  and  swimming  pool. 

SMmer  Camp.  BaaUm  Lake,  UtchllcM  HUls.  Cmm. 

1100  ft.  altitude.  Address 

J.  M.  FURMAN,  A.  M.,  Hmid  Maator,  Bax  921 


FORT  EDWARD  COLLEOIATE  INSTITUTE 


New  Yobk.  N.  Y. 

The  Merrill-van  Laer  School 

Bonrdsng  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Formerly  The  Peebles 
and  Thompeon  School  30,  3a  and  34  East  S7th  Street. 


For  TiVomen  and  Girls*  55th  Year.  JJttrary  and  College  Pre* 
pamtorr  Courses;  RiysICil  and  Social  Culture;  Music,  Art.  Elocution, 
Domestic  Science.  Piano  Instruction  by  the  Leschetlrky  Method.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location  on  the  Hu<lson.  Terms  $400.  Catalogue. 

JU6.  E.  KlNGgDeD.,  Preeldent,  Box  114.  Fort  Edward,  N.Y. 


pawling! 


II 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


Its  ohjert  is  the  thorough  preparation  of 
boy*  for  College  and  Scientific  Schools.  Its  aim 
Is  to  furnish  such  training  as  shall  strengthen  the 
body  and  deVdop  manly,  Chrittian  ch-aracter. 

Its  course  of  study,  covering  five  years.  Is  directed 
by  able  and  experienced  men. 

,  Pawling  Is  sizty.fonr  miles  from  New  York,  on 
the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  R.  R. 
It  Is  situated  high  among  the  hiUsof  Dutchess  County 
where  the  air  is  pure,  ciy  and  Invigorating.  Visitors 
are  always  welcome. 

VREDEKIOK  I.  eAHASE,  *.0.1..,  Neadmastor 


II 


PAWLING.  NEW  YORK 


^^ascadilk 

Fitting  School  for  Cornell 

Hat  Proparod  Ovor  tOOO 
*  Studonto  For  That  Unioormitp 
President  Schniman  pronounce*  It 

Mt  of  th*  ht)t  preparatory 
ttitutioiu  in  the  country." 
Irew  D.  White,  former  Am- 
usador  to  Germany,  ■aye: 
‘Yon  haee  rendered  a  Pal- 
uatli  teroiee,  not  only  to 
Cornell  hut  to  the  country. " 
Begistratlon  Itorr-ot  from  ■ 
states.  Unique  Recreation 
inlldlng ;  gymnailnm ;  navy 
tilt  of  sheila,  rowing  ma- 
let  and  coaching  launch, 
renoea  required, 
ixeu*  A.  M..  Ithaca,  N.T. 


Please  mention  Bverybodya*  Magazine  when  yoa  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York 


TTjcjrooL 


Miss  C  L  Mason’s  Suburban 


'  For  Girls 

M  Y^g 

Women 

Crowns  one  of  the  nio«t  beautiful  he^^hts  of  the  Hudson.  30  mile  view 
of  the  river.  An  klenl  union  of  home  and  school  life.  Thorough 
methods.  Advantage  of  elute  proximity  to  the  academies  of  art  and 
science  of  New  York,  yet  environed  by  the  most  be.tutiful  surroundings 
and  lieneficial  Infkienres.  College  prenaratorv'.  graduating*  and  special 
courses;  all  departments.  For  illustrated  circular,  address 

M1S.S  C.  K.  MAHON,  LL.  M„  Lock  Box  725 


MfLLBROOK.  DUTCHESS  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 

Full  two  years  course  for  high  school  graduates.  Full  academic  and  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  coiiraes.  Special  courses  In  Art.  Music.Modern  Lan* 
Cusges,  Literature.  History.  Aesthetic  danring.Voice  Culture.  Domestic 
Science.  FuMv  e<iuipped  g>'roaasittm  and  riding  school.  Location  in  a 
lection  noted  for  its  great  natural  beauty  and  wonderful  winter  climate; 
22  acres.  Golf,  hockey,  tennis,  basket  ball  skatindf,  tobogganing. 

Catalogue  and  portfolio  of  views  sent  on  rennest.  Address 
MISS  MAY  F.  BENNETT.  Mtllbrook.  New  York 


Ithaca  High  School 

Prepare*  for  any  Ccdlege  and  for  Businesa.  Hat  prepared  over  looo 
student*  for  47  different  cc^eget.  Complete  equipment,  libraries, 
laboratorie*.  7  acre  athletic  fidd.  etc.  Secure*  all  regents  creden* 
StudmU  can  enter  any  time.  Tuitkmlioo.  Por  catalogue. 


addrea*  P.  D.  Boynton,  D.  Pd.  Supt.,  >70  N  Cayuga  St.,  Ithaca,  I 


New  York,  0*iimng-on*Hudson,  Box  sit. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Prepureu  boy*  for  all  CoUera  and  Scientifir  Schoob.  Manual 
TrainmK.  Also  MT.  PLEASANT  HALL.  Mr.  Bnme’i  school  for 
yountt  boys.  For  particulars,  address  the  Principal. _ 


New  York,  Fishkill-on-Hodson. 

Wilson  School  for  Boys 


give*  a  thorotagh  traming  to  a  limited  number  of  boy*  of  high  char* 
acter  for  the  leading  Univeriitie*.  For  Catalogue,  reference*  and 
information,  address  Headmaster.  _ 


New  YbRK,  Oasintng-on-Hudson. 

St  John’s  School 

Snedal  o(>portunitwc  for  quick  prenaration  for  college.  Military 
drill.  Modem  improvementa.  ExceUent  gymnaaium.  Large  ath¬ 
letic  fidd.  $soo  a  year  covert  all  expenses.  Write  for  catal( 


t  year  covert  all  expenses.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Rav.  W.  A.  Rawmbt,  A.  M.,  Pd.B.,  Piiacifal. 


Gordon  Winston 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Reference*  from  Christian 
Sdentiata  throughout  the  country.  Summer  Camp. 

Mas.  Maby  W.  SoMEaviLLE,  sso  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Dr.  Earle’s  Collegiate  Institute 

t4th  Year.  Girls.  Day  and  Resident 

Collm  Preparatory,  Finiahing,  and  Junior  CoOegiate  Courses 

Sodal  forms,  chaperonage  theatres,  muaeumi,  famous  landnurks. 

Principals:  Da.  and  Mas.  E.  Lyell  Earle,  59  West  ghth  Street, 

r  York  ' 


New  ’ 


cOty 


New  York.  YateaCo.,  Lakemont,  Box  40J. 

Starkey  Seminary 

On  Seneca  Lake;  91  acres  in  campus  and  farm.  For  young  peo- 
piao(f  14  years  and  upward.  Christian  training.  Eleven  teachers, 
prspare  for  best  colleges  or  business.  Advanced;  courses  in  music  and 
art.  Vacancy  now  for  3  or  4  young  women.  Secure  room  in  Spring 
lor  entrance  in  Fall.  Mastvw  SiimitaEELL.  Ph.D.,  President. 


Peekskill  Academy 


PEEKSKILL.  NEW  YORK 

Pounded  1833.  College  Preparatory.  Military  Organisa¬ 
tion.  New  $60,000  Dormitory  for  80  boys.  1909.  Attend¬ 
ance  1908-1909;  Upper  School  lao;  Lower  School  (Ages 
31-13)  30.  Address 

John  C.  Bucher,  A.  M. 

Charles  A.  Robinson.  Ph.  D. 


i  Principals. 


Mohegan  Lake  School 

30tli  Year.  Mohegan,  WeatebeBter  Co..  N.  Y. 


On  the  shore*  of  beautiful  Mohegan  Lake,  500  feet  above  Hudson 
River  levd,  and  four  mile*,  by  ti^ey,  from  Peekskfll.  Qaancal, 
Scientific  and  En;di^  Coune*.  Prepare*  for  any  college  or  tech¬ 
nical  school.  Special  attention  to  phyncal  devdopment  in  Gym- 
nMum.  Athletics  and  Add  and  water  sport*  under  competent 
Director.  Reference*  as  to  character  of  applicants  required.  For 
year  book  address  Box  1*4. 

A.  E  UNDER.  A.  N.,  CHAS.  R.  SMim.  A.  N.,  Prindpdi 


Missouri 

ILEARN  PLUMI 

3ING 

A  trade  that  will  make  yon  Independent  for  life. 
Haara  »hf<ar— Fas  Rlggae— Daaiaad  •rsalar  than 

any  other  trade.  You  need  no  prevlont  experi¬ 
ence.  Our  nrartieal  methods  enable  you  In  a  few 
months  to  hold  position  aa  skilled  plnmber  or 
eondnet  yonr  own  bnsineit.  Catalog  tent  free. 

SL  Louis  Trades  School 

4446  Olive  St.  Si.  LobIb,  Mo. 

BIG 

PAY 

SHORT 

HOURS 

CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 


FOR  YOUNG  Women. 
aiLUMBlA,  MO.  59th 
YEAR.  Historic  old  school.  Located  in  *‘The  Athens  of  the  South¬ 
west-'*  s6  college-trained,  experienc^ed  ittstructort.  a  large,  modem 
buildinn.  so  acre  campus  for  outdoor  morts.  Established  patron¬ 
age.  Home  care.  Certificate  admits  to  hastem  cdl^te*.  Fc 
book  address  Mrs.  Luella  Wilcox  St.  Clais.  President. 


year 


Hosmer  Hall 

A  School  for  Girls 
Certificates  admit  to  Vasur.  Smith,  Wellesley,  etc.  Academic 
and  Special  Courae*.  Limited  home  schooL  s6th  year  opens  Sep- 
tembCT  S3,  1909. 

_ _ Miss  McNaie,  Principal. 


Missorat,  Mexico,  1S13  College  Place. 

Hardin  College  and  Conservatory 

year.  Chartered  by  the  State, 
educational  advantages.  Cour 
Business.  German- American  Conservatory. 

Competent  teachers.  For  catalogue,  address 

John  W.  Million.  A.M.,  President. 


An  endowment  pennit*  of  many 
le*  in  Art.  Elocution,  Cooking  and 
Conservatory.  German  methods. 


Missocai,  St.  Charies,  Box  S78. 

Lindenwood  College  for  Women 

Established  1831.  Offers  College  Courses,  Music  and  Art;  has  ex¬ 
cellent  Prrparatoiy  Department.  Modem  buildings  throughout. 
Ideal  climate ;  only  50  mmutes  from  St.  Louis.  Terms  $a  75  to  $300. 
_ _ Rev.  George  FaEDsaic  Ayees,  Ph.D.,  Pi^ident. 


Maine 


Maine.  Farmington- 

The  Abbott  School  For  Boys 

the  Raiui^ley  Lake  Region,  the  comforts  of  a  city  home,  the  quiet 
surroundmgs  of  an  educational  village — no  manufacturing.  Private 
Pullman  car  to  and  from  Boston.  College  preparatory.  Business 
courses.  Address  _ Gboecb  Dudley  Chuech.  Headmaster. 


New  Hampshire 


New  H  Mont  Vernon. 

The  Steams  School 

Prepares  for  Phillips-Andover  and  other  leading  schools.  Bovs 
live  in  cottages  witfi  principal  and  master*.  G<^f.  tennis,  base-ball. 


A  special  department  for  bo- 
Aethur 


o^  preparing  for  college.  Address 
F.  Ste ASKS.  Principal.  17  Main  Street 


New  Haupshibb,  Tilton. 

For  Young  Men  and  Women. 


TiU/xn  Q*minortr  Young  Men  and  W'omen.  EsUb- 

iuton  Deminary  li.hedi84>  Modem  equipment.  Prep¬ 
aration  for  coHege  or  bttfiness.  Certificate  to  collcwes.  Music,  Art, 
Ph^cal  Training.  Special  Courses  for  High  School  Graduate*.  Lo¬ 
cation  amid  footnills  of  White  Mountains.  Terms  very  moderate. 
Catalogue.  GeorobL.  Plimpton.  A  M.,  Principal.  38  School  Street. 


New  Ha  HPSHIRE.  Plyn«>uth. 

Holdemess  School  for  Boys 

PrypanaforCoIleKCtandTechnicalSchooIi.  Ranks wHh the bighcat 
grade  achoola  ol  New  England,  yet  by  reason  ol  endosnnent  the 
tuition  is  only  $400.  A  new  bnudmg  was  opened  in  September. 

Ret.  Lorin  Webster,  L.H.D.,  Rector 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Wilson  College 

•  FOR  WOMEN 

Chambersburs^*  Pa.  / 

An  liuitltittlon  that  coiniMresteTonbIr  with  ttehlgtiMt  # 
k  grade  wooien'i  college*  In  the  coiuitry.  Foot  years'  # 

A  eooneleadlngtodegreeA.R.  Aflnelyeqnlppedmiiiic  m 
%  deeaitment  affords  many  adrantacea  lor  the  study  m 
%  oC  both  Tocal  and  Inatrninental  music.  Art  do-  # 

%  partmant.  Facnity  of  n  experienced  teachers,  m 
%  Fourteen  bnUdlnga  with  all  modem  Imprure-  M 
m  menu.  Fifty  acres  of  xroands.  Healthful  loca-  m 
\tloo.  Terms  moderate.  For  catalog  addreas  m 
\  BisscR,  rh.».,  PtssiSMt,  # 

%  SidMUce  Anas*  # 


PENN  HALL— On  Wnaon  College  Campos.  Athoroogh* 
ly  good  preparatory  school  for  young  women.  AddiM 

PEWW  HAUa  CtaamberabarQ,  Pa. 


Pbmnstltania,  Kennett  Square. 

CAiliirrrrtff  ^r'Vinrtl  Prates  for  all  colleges,  and  tech. 
Leoarcroil  acnooi  a;hools.  Manual  trainiu^  Per. 
sonal  instruction.  One  teacher  to  fix  boys.  Estate  of  Bayard 
Taylor.  Ntw  Gym.  Swimming  pool.  Expert  athletic  super, 
visioa.  Electric  light,  steam  heat,  spring  water.  Ulus,  catalogue. 

J  BSSB  Evans  Philips,  A.  M.,  Prin.,  Box  yoo. 


BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR 

^  The  Monntaia  School  (or  Girls. 

I  Smth  ■nguMM.  Pdma. 

Claae*  S.  tr;sat  as*  fcSirle  TewaMad,  Prlaeissla 
BlsSap  Talfeat,  VUIUr. 

|r  In  “America’s  Switzerland.”  Xomataria.  Near 
f  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Spei’lal  buildings 
I  (brickand  stonei,  mansion  style;  sparions  grounds; 
outdoor  life ;  superior  uble.  “The  kind  of  school 
girls  like  ”  Mnsic,  Art,  F.locution.  4sd  year. 
^Address  Traaaarer  for  booklets. 

'  Terms  OAOO  a  Vear.  Ks  “extras.” 


Pennsylvania,  Concordville,  Delaware  Co.,  Box  za. 
ManlowrtoH  Near  Philadelphia.  48th  year.  Wakes  up  boys 
inapieWUUa  duties  of  life.  $375.  Department  for  Little 

Boys,  IS  years  and  under.  $333.  Limited  to  40  boys.  College  or 
Business.  No  tobacco,  no  hazing,  fine  gymnasium.  Vacation 
June  4th  to  Sept.  16th,  with  or  without  instruction,  $110.  All 
outdoor  sporU.  J.  Shortlidgb.  A.  M.,  Yale,  Prin. 


Pennsylvania.  Mercersburg. 

Mercersburg  Academy 

For  Boys.  Colley  pre^rstoiy  courses.  Personal  Interest 
taken,  with  aim  to  mspire  in  pupils  Wty  ideals  of  scholarship, 
sound  judgment  and  Christian  manliness.  For  catalogue  addreas 
William  Mann  Irvins.  Ph.  D ,  President. 


Pennsylvania,  George  School  P.  O.,  Bucks  Co. 

i  George  School 

Under  management  of  Society  of  Friends.  Thorough  college  prep* 
aration.  Beautiful  grounds,  aay  acres.  New  Gymnasium  and  La* 
boratories.  Large  athletic  field.  Healthful  location,  95  miles  north 
of  Philadelphia.  For  catalog  address  Joseph  S.  >Valton,  Ph.D.,  Prin. 


JsNKtNTOWN,  Pennsylvania. 

Abington  Friends*  School. 

10  miles  from  PhiUdelphia.  Co.^ucAtionAl.  Prepares  for  lead, 
ing  colleges.  Art  and  Music.  Athletic  Field  Kate  $150.  En¬ 
dowed.  Homdtke  surroundings.  Careful  moral  training. 

Address  Louis  B.  Ambler,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Pennsylvania,  Birmingham. 

The  Birmingham  School,  Inc., 

An  excellent  school  for  girls,  offering  either  academic  or 
college  preparatory  courses.  Healthful  location.  Gym¬ 
nasium.  Physical  training.  Main  Line  P.  R.  R.  Forcata* 
logue  address  A.  R.  Grier,  Pres.,  Box  L,  Birmingham.  Pa. 


Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Co-educationaL  College  Preparatory.  Commercial,  Scientific, 
Claaaical  courses.  Music,  Art.  $300  a  year.  No  extras.  Two 
Gymnasiums.  Term  opens  September  14th. 

WM.  PERRY  EVELAND.  Ph.D.,  Box  910,  WmUmsport.  Pa. 


YEATES  School 

tioi  527,  LAWMTER,  M.  EetaUMeS  18A4— EaSaweS 

Calls  out  the  best  in  every  boy  by  its  high 
standard  of  honor,  its  home  life  an<I  thor¬ 
oughness  of  training.  An  enviable  record  in 
scholarship  and  athletics  before  and  <f/iter  en¬ 
tering  college. 

FREDEKir  OARDIXER,  a.  H.  rHanara),  ■MABS.Ur. 


Pennsylvania,  Lancamter 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy  B‘^^‘lrtifu*f; 

healthful  location.  Enters  about  40  boys  to  coUem  each  year. 

No  smoking.  Use  of  library,  ss.ooo  volumes.  New  $100,000 
building  added.  Ample  grounds,  gymnasium,  athletic  field.  Terms 
$a  7S  a  year.  Ulustratea  Catalogue. 

T.  G.  Helm  and  E.  M.  Hartman,  Principals. 

Pehnstlyania,  Kingston.  Ittiic! VI L7X  'Nriliii-- 

Wyoming  Seminary  ^ 

Couraes.  DepartmenU  of  Music,  Art  and  Oratory.  Fine  buildings.  ^  ’  —  H-.H  — " 

Beautiful  location.  Yearly  rates,  $330.  65th  year  opens  Sept.  IVH.M,H..HTSB 
.5th.  CatMo.ueonraqurat.^  Ad^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  «  |7 

_ ^ _  Michigan _ ^ 

Newbuad- 

ings,  dormitory,  shops,  laboratories,  gymnasium,  swimming  pooL  W  jK-Wf  ,  _  ,*"•  _  . 

S^tic  field  kxceptionaUy  strong  laculty.  «rti^te*  W  IglHlk  W  ThOTIIBA  PreMTalorV  CMITSHt  ft!  ShldY 

accrated.  Calendar  ntxm  a{>plication.  Thoae  addreawng  Sec  y,  * 

4s  ramwood  At.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  receive  illustrated  book.  ■  7^  MIT  tocstber  with  the  pbiniiul  beneSts, 

- T  «R»*1  staxslna,  healthful  d^trsion  aad 

r erni  on  t  ***vJi-,  tralalng  ia  pertonal  efficiency.'^Upplied  hy  a 

Varmnnt  w  1"  the  foothill*  of  the  Green  Moun-  niliUry  schoid  of  the  best  tro. 

V  eilUOni  ACaaemy  ^  endowed  school  for  boy*  'iu-  A  DBttoaal  repotatka  ^  aatallenct 

and  girls.  College  Preimrato^.  Scientific,  Music,  Commercial  and  4Stll  Tear  %  ^  aratx  and  charact^af  resalta 

Art  Couraes.  College  Certi^te.  Pure  spring  water.  Tabta  befllas  .  W 

tuptdiad  from  school  farm.  Athletic  fiela.  Military  drill  for  Seat.  15th  Caealo^oa  of 

boys.  Gboros  B.  Lawson,  A.  M  ,  Principal,  Saxtons  River,  £S^lEomiKHtEfrCitT ATT.  PEuMei^ 

Vemont. 

Please  mention  Everybody's  Magasine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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St  Luke’s  School 

Wftyiie,  Pa.  <i^  M3et  from  Philadelphia.) 

Porty-iix  yean  successful  m  s>reparin^  boys  for  college  or  for 
business.  Careful  individual  instruction.  Buildings  all  new. 
30  acres  for  all  sports.  Gymnasium,  with  swimming  pool. 

Charles  Henry  Strovt,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 


Pennsylvania.  HoUidaysburg. 

The  Seminary 

Academic  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Healthy  location. 
Individual  instruction  and  care.  Music  a  specialty.  43rd  school 
year  begins  September  so,  igoo-  Address  (Mrs.)  Charlotte 
CoMSTOCE  Gray,  B.D.  A.M.,  Pres.,  Drawer  G-3,  HoUida^'sburg,  Pa. 


Walnut  Lane  School 
For  Girls 

Germantown,  Philadelphia 

iZd  y*EF.  Both  resident  and  day  pupils;  regular 
and  elective  couraes.  Preparation  for  all  leading 
colleges.  The  School  is  delightfully  situated  with 
respect  to  naturally  beautiful  environments,  and 
offers  easy  access  to  Philadelphia,  with  its  notable 
attractions  in  Art  and  Music. 

Attractive  Senior  House;  anmie  recreation  grounds. 
Sun  Parlor;  resident  Physical  Director. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS.  Principal. 


Ohio 
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The  Tome  School 
for  Boys 

jfn  Endotoed  Preparatory  School 
Its  Endowment  makes  possible: 

A  faculty  of  university  men  who  arc  spe¬ 
cialists  in  their  departments. 

School  buildinjjs  and  grounds  represent¬ 
ing  an  investment  of  |1 1 , 500,000.00. 

Swimminf  Pool,  Gymnuium, 

Athletic  Fields,  Golf  Links,  (Quarter  MUe  Track, 
Batting  Cage,  Tennis  Conrts. 

Enrollment  limited  to  boys  of  high 
character.  Tuition,  #700;  no  extras. 

A  completely  equipped  Lower  School 
for  little  boys. 

Klaharattly  illusirateJ  Book  on  Rfjutst, 

UR.  THOMAS  S.  BAKER,  Director 
Port  Deposit,  Md. 


Maryland  CoUege 

lege.  Two  years' course  for  high  school  gradtutea.  A.B.  andLit.B  De- 

S!ca.  Elocution;  Art'.Schoolof  Music.  Healthful  Climate.  Beautiful 
mpus.  OutdoorSports.  Improved  Buildings.  Non-sectarian.  $4co 
to  $550.  Catalogue.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gallaghbu.  D.D.,  Box  O, 
Luthef^nlle.  Md. 


Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati 

The  School  with  the  highest  artistic  standards. 

Courses  in  all  branches  of  musical  and  dramatic  art  under  emi¬ 
nent  teachers.  Unusual  opportunities  afforded  by  the  CoUege  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  Orchestra,  Chorus,  School  of  Opera  and  String  Quartet, 
also  its  own  Theater  and  Concert  Hall.  Located  next  to  great 
Music  Hall.  WRITE  FOR  FULL  CATALOG  AND  BOOKLET 
C,  I,  telling  of  splendid  positions  now  held  by  former  pupils.  i 
College  op  Music  op  Cinxinnati.  I 


Ohio,  Oberlxn,  Box  C. 

Oberlin  Academy 

Eighteen  instructors.  Thoroughly  quipped  to  prepare  for  any 
coUege  or  scientific  school.  New  courses  an  History  and  lienee.  New 
^mnasium.  Expenses  reasonable.  Seventy-seventh  vear  bc^ns 
S^t.  99,  1004).  For  catalogue  apply  to  JoHS  Fisher  Pbcx,  Prin. 


Ohio,  Oberlin. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Exceptional  advantages — Lectures  from  Professors  of  Oberlin 
C(dlege--^x>urses  in  the  CoUege  at  special  rates — Charges  moderate. 
x6th  year  begins  Sept.  sad.  igog.  For  catalogue  address 
Secretary  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association,  Drawer  AB. 


Ohio,  Oxford,  Box  i6. 

Oxford  CoUege  for  Women 

cinnatL  Four  years'  college  course  leading  to  degrees.  Strong  pre* 
oaratory  course.  Music,  Art  and  Oratory.  Domestic  Sde^. 
Physical  training.  Rates  only  $300  a  year,  ror  catalog,  address 
Pres.,  Jane  Shbrzbr,  Ph.D.  (Beiiin). 


Virginia 


Virginia  College 

Fot  young  ladies,  Roanoke.  Vlrolnla. 

Opens  Sept.  28th,  1909,  One  of  Uie  leadinc  Schoob  in  the  South 
for  women  and  girla.  Modent  building.  Can^s  of  ten  acre;. 

Gnnd  mounuin 
scenery  in  Valley 
of  Viratuia,  fameil 
for  healtli.  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers.  Con- 
scryatory  advant 
aces  in  Art,  Musii 
and  Elocution 
Certificates  re¬ 
ceived  at  Welles 
ley.  Students 
from  30  States 
Moderate  rates. 
For  catalogue 
address 

MATTIK  P.  HARRIS.  Prruritirnt.  Rnnnnkr,  Ta. 
Mm.  Orrtratlr  Harris  Boatwright.  Vlrv-Prrs. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

Por  Young  Lsdies.  Staunton,  Vi^nia.  Term  be^ns  Sept,  gth 
1009.  In  Shenandoah  VaUey  of  Virginia,  ao?  students  from  3a 
States  past  session.  Terms  Moderate.  Enter  any  time  Send 
for  catalogue. 

Miss  E.  C.  Weimar,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Waynesboro. 

Fishbume  MUitary  School  f  *,Vnd!d‘ 

Modem  equipment.  Able  faculty.  High  standard  of  schc^rship. 
Fourteen  States  represented  last  session.  Rates  $350  per  year.  If 
looking  for  a  first  class  scho<^  write  for  iUustrated  Catalogue, 

Jas.  a.  PiSHBURNB,  A.  B.,  Principal,  ^x  soo. 


Virginia,  Petersburg,  Box  S09. 

Southern  Female  CoUege 

for  loojnrU.  after  highest  Virginia  standards.  Students  from  ao 
States,  Canada  and  Panama.  rreparator>’.  Advanced  and  Finish- 
tng  Courses;  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Five  Buildings.  Gymnasium. 
47th  Year-Book.  Arthur  Kyle  Davis.  A.M.,  President. 


Bethel  MUitary  Academy  whoo^t 

Virginia.  Fifty  miles  from  W*ashington.  Unsurpassed  location. 
Prepares  for  Business,  Universities  and  Government  Academies. 
Individtaal  attention.  Charges  $300.  For  illustrated  catalogue, 
address 

Col.  Wm.  M.  Kemper,  Superintendent. 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Rawlings  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 

College  preparatory;  abo  ipecial  one  and  two  year  course,  for 
high  Khool  graduates.  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Physical 
Culture.  Terms  $,oo.  5,d  year  opens  September  aid.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  Henry  Wise  Tribble,  President. 

Virginia,  Dayton.  (Near  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute 

cational.  Pull  cc^ege  preparatory  and  a  broad  variety  oi  muaical 
courses,  including  pipe  organ  and  orchestra.  Certificate  admits  to 
University  of  Virginia  and  other  colleges.  Terms:  $150  to  $700, 
including  board  and  tuition.  Address  S  C.  I.,  Box  iso. 

I  Staunton  Military  Academy! 

An  Ideal  Home  Sehool  lor  Manly  Boys 

Ses  Soy$  from  if  State*  Uut  ie**Um. 

/  \  LargeMt  Private  Academy  <n  the 

\  South.  Soy* from  10  to  iO  pear*  old 
\  prepared  for  the  lMiver*itie*,Oov- 
\  emment  Aeademie*,  or  Butineu. 

\  l.WM  feet  above  sea-level;  pure, 
^mE^W  I  dry,  bracing  mountain  air  of  the 
famous  Bbeuandoab  Vall^.  Pure 
I  mineral  spring  waters.  Military 
I  I  training  develops  obedience, 

i  j  bealth.and  manly  carriage.  Fine 

shady  lawns,  gymnssium,  swtm- 
mlng  pool  and  athletic  park.  Dally 
drills.  Bov’S  from  homes  of  reflne- 
ment  only  desired.  Personal  Individ- 
nsl  Instruction  by  our  Taterial  Hys- 
'  — I*"'  teal.  AeadeaiT  farty-aiae  years 

old.  New  yiOO.OOn  barracks,  full  equipment, mheolutely  flre- 
proot  Charges  fMO.  Handsoms  catalogue  free.  Address  i 

CAFTiUN  WM.  i.  MHE,  A  M.,  PMCtPU,  STMHTM.  M. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3.’ 


HOLLINS 


A  CoUege  for  GirU«  beautifully  lo- 
catedinthe  Valley  of  Vcramia, 
l^feioL  mfles  from  Roanoke-  Tnc  in- 

xogorating  mountain  climate  and 
picturesque  scenery  combine  to 
pgl,  render  this  location  one  of  the  most 

desirable  in  the  country  for  a  girls' 
schocrf.  The  bnildif^  are  mod¬ 
em,  and  in  close  proximity  to  them 
are  firings  of  mineral  waters  of  valuable  medicinid  proper- 
ties.  Regular  Odlege,  Elective  and  Premratory  'Cotnses 
are  offered.  The  CoU«e  Course  leads  to  A.B.  degree.  Strong 
departments  m  Mate  and  Art.  For  catalogue,  address 
MATTY  L.  COCKE,  Prcsidcat,  Box  3U;  HelUas.  Va. 
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Virginia 


m  ■  ■  iw  wvwu  wo*  vpcueu  ui  awv.  i*  lu  mjb  xw»  luiiB  Ot 

I tte  nine  UdseMoonuuniuiiui  euateofthne  thoQMuid Mrn.  Totheold 
1^1  lOI  bomMtf  dot  111  founder,  8wtrt  Briar  Home,  new  and  pmgnifloent  building. 

haTe  been  added.  Tbe  coodiUooa  for  health  ate  nmorpaaed. 

Sweet  Briar  oBera  a  coUege  eonrae  eqnal  In  tta  atandard  to  the  ooortea  slTen  in  collean  of  the  firat  rank.  In  addition,  two  yeara 
of  prepaimiory  work,  correspaodlng  to  the  laat  two  yeari  of  a  high  arhool  eonrae,  are  offered. 


Sweet  Briar  oBera  a  coUega  eonrae  c 
of  prepaimiory  work,  correspaodlng  to 
Sweet  Briar  ie  on  the  main  line  of  I 


fatalogne  and  Tiewa  sent  on  applicatioD  to 


line  of  the  Xonthem  Railway,  sooth  of  W  aahlngton.  The  loorth  coUege  year  opens  Sept,  ast,  me. 


DB.  MABT  K.  RENEBICT,  PraaMeat,  Bax  IIS.  Sweat  Briar,  Ttrgtaia. 


ThU  school  has  an  Ideal  location — a  climate  almilar  to  that  of 
A^heviUe,  N.  C.  The  grounds  are  bcautllul,  and  the  lour.alory  brick 
&ud  atone  bulkllB;  eoatalns  165  rooms  with  all  modem  equipments. 
UnlTcraity  and  conservatory  trained  teachera  Muaie  aoiool  of 
200  pupils,  with  2’<  new  plnnos.  Floe  Art  Deportment.  Board  and 
regular  ecu.-oe  SitiO  to  $300.  ForCatalog  address 
Prea  J.  T.  UK.NDFRSON,  M.  A..  Box  ItO,  Bristol,  Virginia. 


ViBOiinA,  Danville,  Box  loa. 

The  Danville  School  for  Boys 

Modern  buildings  in  the  country,  a  half  mile  from  the  corporate 
limits  Preoarmtions  for  the  universities  or  for  business  life.  Home 
and  tuition  $too.  Session  opens  September  14.  Write  for  booklet, 
“My  Boys — My  Friends.'*  Wii.  Holmes  Davis,  Headmaster. 


Augusta  Military  Academy 

(Roller's  School.)  In  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley.  A  country 
school  nith  modem  equipment.  Electric  lights.  Steam  heat.  Gym- 
niMum  in  course  of  construction,  containing  bowling-aUey,  swim- 
niing-poot,  etc.  Experienced  instructors,  35  years  of  successf^ 
work.  For  catalogue  address.  Post  Dbpiancb,  Virginia. 


VuGiNiA,  Danville. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  f" 

and  Special  Courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  college.  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Art  and  Elocution.  Attractive  home  life. 
Gymnasium.  Branch  cA  the  Randc^ph-Macon  System.  Catalogue. 
Address  Chas.  G.  Evans,  Prin. 


CoUege  of 

WilUam  and  Mary 

WILULAMSBUKG,  VA. 

Chartered  1693.  Healthfully  located  on  the 
famous  Virginia  Peninsula,  where  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  had  its  birth.  Close  to  Jamestown. 
Yorktown  and  Richmond.  Alma  Mater  of 
Jefferson,  Marshall.  Monroe  and  a  host  of 
other  makers  of  American  history.  Regular 
Academic  Courses  leading  to  A.B..  B.S..  and 
M..A.  degrees.  Offers  courses  for  the  training 
of  male  teachers.  Total  cost  per  session  of  nine 
months,  (board  and  fees)  $186.00.  Under  state 
control.  Next  session  begins  September  16th. 

For  particulars  address 

H.  I.  BRIDGES.  Bealslrar.  Box  E. 


Southern  Seminary 

Buena  Vifita,  Va.  (In  famous  Valley  of  Va.) 

For  Girls  and  Young  Ladies.  43rd  year.  CxiUege  Preparatory 
and  Finishing.  University  Speci^sts.  Patronage  drawn  from 
every  q^rter  of  the  United  States.  “  Handsomest  school  building 
in  the  State."  Preserve  of  several  hundred  acres  for  outdoor  life 
and  sports.  Phenomenal  health  record.  Distinct  re^tation  for 
home  life  and  for  making  finest  woman  oi  the  giii.  Terms  $260. 
Two  railroads.  Rev.  E.  H.  Rowe,  \i>TinriT»u 
Rev.  J.  S.  Engle,  A. 

Address  Reg»trar,  Box  740,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 


VutOiNiAp  Hampton. 

Hampton  College  for  Girls 

(}oQege  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses,  Music  and  Art.  School 
Ortificate  admits  to  best  Colleges.  Ten  minutes  ride  from  Old 
Point  Comfort.  For  catalogue  and  further  particulars,  address 

Miss  Fitchett. 

Tennessee 


Buford  College 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


LimUti,  Sded  Home  CoUege  fo 
Womem.  Non-Sedation.  En 


'or  ihe  Higher  Culture  of 
ntoUmetU  Slridlv  100. 


Ideal  location,  excellent  equipment.  Sanitation  practically  per¬ 
fect  Beautiful  highland  campus  of  25  acres.  Athletics  and  physical 
cuHnre  emphasized.  Complete,  comprehensive  curriculum.  Courses 
leading  to  degrees.  University  Bible  Course.  Cooserratory  advan¬ 
tages  in  Art,  Music  and  Expression.  Term  opens  Sept  16Ui.  Write 
lor  Year  Book  D. 


M.  E  t.  NFm.  Regsot 


■US.  E  I.  MFeU.  PratMaot 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


•ItHt  «VUJ^*i*V 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Tennessee 


TENNESSEE  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

On  mftin  line  of  Soulhern  Rallwar  In  the  mountalne  of  EMt  Tennettee— The  SwttserUn^  of  A»erten.  Delightful  cllmite.  Out¬ 
door  exercise.  Health  record  perfect.  Thorough  work.  Small  classes.  Individual  Instruction.  Safe,  healthful  recreation  In  mountains. 
Encampments,  cavalry  trips,  practice  manmes.  Manly  athletics.  Pine  athletic  field.  New  buildings.  Modem  equipment. 
Steam  heat,  electric  lights,  pure  spring  water  in  every  room.  Hot  and  cold  shower  baths.  Cadets  from  K  states^<^ofinectlcut  to 
Texas,  Pennsylvania  to  California.  I%epares  for  College,  Government  Academies  or  buslnecs. 

Terms  $900.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Address 

^  COL.  0.  C.  MULVEY,  Sapcrtatoidait,  Sweetwater,  TeoMSMe. 


Tbnkbssbb,  Nashville. 

Ward  Seminary  for  Girls  and  Young  Women 

45tb  year.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  College  Prepa¬ 
ration.  Conservatory  of  Music.  175  Boarding  Pupils. 
Complete  appointments.  City  advantages.  Outdoor  sports. 
Delightful  climate.  For  catalog,  address 

J.  D.  Blanton,  LL.D.,  President. 


I  l*r.|».fw  for  th.  bor.  HirM 

H  OourM.;  Ooll.,..  Po.t-ars.u.1. 

H  sadButiDMaLsw.  ImproTsdnetb- 

od  ot  iBsiniciinn,  oossbining  the* 
B  WB  ory  sad  praetlee. 

Ons  stadeat  writes  ;  **  I  hava 
Isarasd  mors  law  la  tbras  moatbs  aadar  roar  lastrucSion 
lhaa  1  laaraad  la  six  months  la  a  law  olllea.** 

APPROVED  BY  BENCH  AND  BAR 
Oassas  bsria  aach  moath.  Uaiform  rata  of  tolttoa.  Sand 
•sroorW-paca  eatalofraa.  la  which  wa  fiva  a  synopats  of 
Aa  mlaa  for  admiaaioa  to  tha  bar  of  tha  aavaral  Stataa. 

tticago  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

BOO  Roap«r  Block,  Chloaso 


Miscellaneous 

BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

Otea  a  ihFotelicAl  sod  pcacticsl  coune  in  ELECTRICITY,  canpl^ 
In  one  year.  StudnO  setnsUy  coaimict  Drnaaios,  Moton,  etc., 
and  are  tnined  for  a>od  powknu  in  electrical  indiatrie,.  Seven, 
teenta  yeu  opem  Seatrafaer  22.  Send  for  bee  Catelog. 


Onr  gemdnstes  are  Olltiig  Uth  iaIarlaO 
rwUlw.  CkxMl  artlaU 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  aaay  fasclaatlag  warh.  Our  conruas  of 
fafwaaal  Hama  laatrwrtlaa  by  corraspondeno^  are  cam. 
pMa,  praaOcal.  Elaven  years'  suooessful  teaching.  Expert  in< 
struotors.  PasUiaas  gmaiwataad  oompetent  workers.  Writ#  for 

ttaadaama  Art  Baak  Brw 

BOEOOL  or  APFLIED  AST  (Teniiled  MM  ) 

N8  Uallery  Fine  Arts,  Battle  CcMk,  Micli. 

dwam.  morv  tKe  Ba.sis 
jC^AOt  -Alj.  Kmowleclge 


Ifi-^ippr^rgeiirngf^ 


BTimV  Nlgh-Oradt  Instruetlon  b| 
w  I  Ullf  CorrttpondtBec 

Eatabltehed  ISO* 


Bb  a  Salesman 

Bam  a  good  aalair,  SltOOO  to  flO.OOO  «  yeor 
and  expenaes.  Enter  the  moet  pleaeant,  and  beat 
paid  profeaalon  In  the  world,  where  yon  are  paid  all 
yon  eera^bere  there  la  no  limit  to  yonr  earning 
power.  Be  a  prodneer,  the  one  man  the  firm 
most  have.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  aaleaman  by 
mall  Id  eight  weeka  and  assist  yon  to  seenre  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  reliable  firm,  throngh  onr  Free  Em¬ 
ployment  nnrean.  Handreda  of  onr  Oradnates 

Klaoad  la  good  positioBS.  Wa  always  hare  plmity  of  good  opan« 
igs  with  laadiag  frms  all  ovar  tha  ooantry.  000,000 

TraraliDg  Baksnen  aaiployad  la  tha  Valtad  Statas  aad  Canada. 
If  yoQ  ara  amtaitioas  aod  waat  to  aara  from  two  to  taa  ttama 
srhat  yoa  aow  do,  oar  B##lr  **A  Eairiit  of  tlM  Or^" 

WiUs^wyr.nhowtodolt.  W rita  for  it  today.  Atdiam  amrwt  Wtm. 

Dapt-Ml.Watbml  Salnmaa’a  Traiaim  AMdattm. 
Be.  flmFyaea<»ca.  Kmmms  Cilt.Mimtmtpali, 


TO  LEMN  MOC  KEEMM 
VIIEII  I  WH.L  MIKE  A  FMST-CUSS 

BOOK-KEEPER  -r  '“SSer" 

In  SIX  WEEKS  for  $3  or  REFUND  MONEY!  Fair 
enough  t  Distance  and  experience  liuniaterial.  I  And 
POemOMS,  too,  EVERYWHERE.  FREE.  Placed  pupil 
Feb.  Mh  at  |4S  Weekly.  Pwha,.  I  eaa  nlsM  TOY.  CmI 
Hm  95»  TESTIMONIALS.  J.  H.  GOODWIN 
THIS  AND  WRITE.  EXPERT  Ad  OrSTiST 
Boom  367.  Itl.T  Broedw.-o.  New  York  CIl 


novernment  Positions 

MB  Ttk  *  ^  - _ -  were mBde to OlvU Service pUoedduN 

7 12  ApptMMKS  ^  naet  year.  Excellrat  oppor- 
tonitlee  for  young  people.  year  we  inetnict  by  men 

tttOQMUMte  of  pereone  who  peee  tbeee  examlnatlone  and  a  lArge  •here 
of  them  receive  appointments  to  life  poeltloni  at  $840  to  $l,r<wayeM. 
If  you  deeire  a  portion  of  this  kind,  write  for  onr  C  ivil  Servioe  An- 
iKKiDceinent,  containing  full  InformAtion  about  all  govemroent  exam- 
Inationg  and  qoeehone  recently  need  by  the  Civil  Servioe  CommlMloiu 

csumiuM  conEsranoKE  csueie.  wasimsiim,  b.  c. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasinj  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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^*'*‘**  pl*y  basclMll.  and  you 

V%ll  w  ^  who  want  to  learn,  be  sure  to  sub- 
scribe  for  this  great  boys' magazine. 
AH  about  the  whole  world  oi  sports  and  games,  with 
the  latest  word  on  what  big  teams  and  prominent  men 
are  doing.  Every  interest  of  every  healthy  boy  is  fully 
covered  in  this  magazine.  It  will  fill  you  full  of  new  ideas, 
things  to  make,  things  to  coUect  and  good  stories. 

nie  American  Boy 

250,000  boys  read  it  and  won’t  be  without  it 
81>*0  t»-da7  for  a  whole  year. 

On  tale  at  all  newi-tlandt  at  lOe. 
SnUSUCPUMJSHIlMCO.  M  Mucsnc  lisa..  Dctmit.  Mies. 


0 

s 
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Tbe  only  profeasloiis  In  which  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
We  equip  you  lor  practice  anywhere.  No  ciasses:  individ¬ 
ual  instruction.  Courses  embrace  Theory  of  Accounts.  Prac¬ 
tical  Accountlna,  Auditing,  Commercial  Law,  Cost  Account¬ 
ing.  Bookkeeping  and  Budneaa  Fractloe.  Write  for  Booklet  B. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE.  Dept.  B. 

27>29  East  22nd  Street.  New  York. 

RaCOGMIZBD  ACCOUNTANCY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  WORLD 


THArS  ALL  WE  WART  TO  KROH 
Now,  we  will  Mt  give  you  any  rnad  prlie 
— ot  a  lot  of  tree  eteg  if  you  aiiewer  thij  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rlvh  la  a  week. 
But  U  you  are  anxipus  to  develop  your  blent 
with  a  Buccevsiul  cartoonist,  so  you  can  nsnke 
aianey,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture,  with  6 
rents  In  sumps  for  partlalla  el  eartaans  and 
Bwnpla  leasan  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

Tks  W.  L  EVMS  SCHOOL  OF  CARTOOHIM 
333  KlRgiMsrs  Bldg..  Cliislasd.  Ohio 


I  Teach  Si^n  Painting 

Show  Card  Wiitlnr  or  Lettartnr  by  mall. 
Only  field  not  overcrowded.  My  instruction  is 
practical,  personal  and  thorough.  My  graduates 
are  sncce^uL  Easy  terms.  Write  for  Urge 
catalogue. 

Chas.  Js  Strong,  Pres, 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Dept,  G,  Detroit,  Mlrh. 

*•  Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  its  Kind.** 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  You  can 
earn  $20.00  to  $125.00  or  mote  per  week,  as  il¬ 
lustrator  or  cartoonist  for  newspapers  or  maga* 
aines.  My  practical  system  of  personal  individual 
lessons  by  mall  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen 
years  successful  work  fur  newspapers  and  maga- 
I  aines  qualifier  me  to  teach  yuu.  Send  me  your 
'k  “  sketch  of  President  Taft  with  6c.  In  stamps  and  I 
^  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  collection 
of  drawings  showing  possibilities  lor  YOU. 


_  litOBehofield  BnlMIng,  Clevland,  0. 

AW  BY.  MAIL 

Special  course  for  each  State.  "How  to 
nd  the  Law”  and  Brief  Making  spe¬ 
cially  treated.  Admission  to  the  bar  guar¬ 
anteed.  Books  free.  Degrees  conferred. 
Writ*  for  free  booklet. 

National  Corrsapondenoe  Inatitiite, 

47-50  2d  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.WuhIngton,  0.fr 


ANOTHER 

LANGUAGE 

ENGLISH  •  GERMAN  •  FRENCH 
V  ITALIAN  *  SPANISH 


CORTINAPHONE 

“The  Original  Phonographic  Method” 

Awarded  Medals — Chicaeo  tSDS,  Buffalo  190! 

“Most  sensible  plan  to  aeqaire  langiufes.’’  “Clearest  aad 
■ost  progressive  metbod  ever  pablished.” 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  thousands  who  have  used 
the  Cortinaphonc  Method  of  Language  study.  It 
enables  anyone  to  learn  any  language  in  the  easiest, 
simplest,  most  natural  way.  No  costly  native  teacher, 
no  loss  of  time  from  regular  work,  no  drudgery. 

The  Cortlaapbone  Method  makes  langnage  stndy  a  pleasure 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  you  a  practical  speaklag  kaowkdge. 
You  learn  to  speak  and  understand  a  foreign  tongue 
as  you  learned  your  own  language,  by  listening  to  it. 
It  is  tbe 

IDEAL  HOMESTUDY  METHOD 

Always  ready  when  you  have  a  few  moments  to  spare. 
It  is  endorsed  by  the  ablest  teachers  and  philologists 
of  the  world. 

RErOKPS  FI  KSISHED  IT  AST  LA.N'fll'AeE 
The  largest  collection  u!  I.Tnguage  master  rec- 
ortls  in  all  the  tongues  of  the  world. 
Our  free  l>ooklet  tells  all  about  the 
Cortinaphone  Method  and  the 
Cortina  courses,  also  our  easy  pay- 
ment  plan.  Write  for  to-6ay. 

^  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES 

Established  1882 


Will  You  Accept  This 


Business  Book  if  We 


Send  it  Free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupion  below.  Send  no  money! 
Take  no  risk! 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world’s  master  bustnesu 
men  have  written  ten  books — 2,079  pages — 1407  vital  business 
secrets,  ideas,  methods.  In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they 
know  about 

—Purchasing  —Salesmanship  — Posltlon-fiettlng 

—Credits  —Advertising  -Position-Holding 

-CoUecUons  -Corr«pondnice  -Man-Handling 

—Accounting  —Selling  Plans  —Man-Training 

-CMt-keeping  -Handling  Cunomevl  -Busln.aa  OenCTalahlp 

— Organiaation  —  -  -  . 

—Retailing 
—Wholesaling 
—Manufacturing 


— Urganiaation  —Office  Systems  —Competition  Fighting 

—Retailing  —Short-cuts  and  and  hundreds  and  hun- 

— Wholesaling  Methods  for  every  dreds  of  other  vital  busi- 

— Manufacturing  line  and  departmeat  ness  subjects. 

A  9.059-word  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining,  picturing 
the  work.  Paf^  2  and  3  tell  al>out  managing  busines.ses  great  and  small;  pages 
4 and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections  and  with  rock-bottom  purch.ising;  pages 
6  and  7  « ith  handling  and  training  men  :  pages  7  to  12  with  salesmanship,  with 
advertising,  with  the  marketing  of  goods  through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by 
mail :  pages  12  to  IS  with  the  great  problem  of  securing  the  highest  market 
price  for  your  seni'ices — no  matter  what  your  line;  and  the  last  page  tells  how 
ycMi  may  get  a  complete  set — bound  in  handsome  half  morocco,  contents  in 
colors — for  less  than  your  daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily 
newspaper.  // read  the  book  i/sve  send  it /reef 
Send  no  mone/t  Simply  sign  the  coupon. 

p  Th*  System  Co.*  151-1S3  Wabash  Are..  Chicago  m 
I  If  there  are,  in  yonr  books,  auy  new  ways  to  Increase  my  business  or  | 
I  my  salary,  I  should  like  to  know  them.  So  send  on  your  16-pag«  free  I 


p  The  System  Co.*  151-1 

I  If  there  are,  in  yonr  books,  auy 
I  my  salary,  I  should  like  to  knov 
I  dMcripUve  booklet.  I’ll  read  it. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Announcement  of 

ON  the  opposite  page,  ov'er  President  Eliot’s  signature,  is  the  first 
official  statement  concerning  the  most  important  literary  project 
in  recent  years. 

No  one  so  surely  stands  as  the  first  representative  of.  scholarly  intelli¬ 
gence  in  America  as  he  who  has  been  for  forty  years  President  of 
Harvard  University.  Through  his  efforts  will  now  be  given  to  the 
world  the  crystallization  of  a  lifetime  of  leadership  in  education. 

The  Harvard  Classics  will  be,  as  regards  texts,  notes,  typography, 
paper,  binding,  etc.,  entirely  worthy  of  their  title,  and  thus  qualified 
to  occupy  a  relation  to  literature  and  education  in  America  similar  to 
that  held  by  the  Oxford  texts  in  England. 


Special  Paper,  Illustrations,  and  Binding 

We  have  added  three  adjoining;  building  to  our  plant,  to  provide  increased 
facilities.  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  have  been  for  over  six  months  enfr^fjed 
in  buildinf;  new  presses  especially  desig^ned  for  the  printing  of  The 
Harvard  Classics.” 

Messrs.  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.  are  now  engaged  in  making  a  fine  special 
paper,  with  the  water-mark  “Eliot,”  on  which  to  print  “The  Harvard 
Classics.  ”  The  frontispiece  illustrations  will  be  photogravures  from  subjects 
selected  by  Dr.  Eliot,  enclosed  in  a  decorative  border  drawn  by  Maxfield 
Parrish.  The  binding  will  show  a  rich,  simple  effect  in  Harvard  crimson, 
c.  Sample  |>ages  will  be  sent  to  every  one  mailing  us  promptly  the  coupon. 

\  A  Liberal  Education 

N.  “  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  educational  world,  and  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  reading  public  besides,  will  await  with  deep  interest  the  selection  of  the  volumes, 
c  lu  '*^hh'h  go  toward  making  what — for  lack  of  a  better  name — may  be  termed  “The 

w.  St.  'V  President  Eliot  Library  of  Liberal  Education.” — Xtie  York  Time*. 


P.F.CMltrVStm  \ 

4Jt>  W.  t3th  St.  \ 

Nfw  y»ri 

Pleate  send  me  > 

eample  paces 
and  particulars  of  the 
Harvard  ClaMics.  edited 
by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D. 


A  University  Extension  System 

‘At  the  end  of  his  career  President  Eliot  will  thus  become  the  originator 
of  what  is  likely  to  be  a  very  extensive  University  Extension 
System.” — Ths  OutUxik. 


AddreM  \ 

St  nttntmrj  t$  cut  rsupsii  if  fm  mtntitu  E^ery^c^s 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 


The  advertiaemenU  in  Everybody's  Macmxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 
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Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Cambridge,  May  1,  1909. 


I  have  undertaken  to  select  from  the  best  literature  of  the  world  a  five- 
foot  shelf  of  books  to  be  published  by  P.  F.  Collier  8c  Son  under  the  title  of 
“The  Harvard  Classics."  The  selection  is  intended  exclusively  for  English- 
speaking  people.  As  a  rule,  only  complete  works  will  be  include  in 
the  series. 


In  making  choice  among  the  different  works  of  a  great  author  the  aim 
will  be  to  take  the  author’s  most  characteristic  work  or  that  one  which  will  be 
most  intelligible  to  the  people  of  to-day,  or  that  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  influential. 


Each  separate  work  will  be  preceded  by  a  concise  introduction;  and  notes 
and  glossaries  will  be  provided  whenever  they  seem  likely  to  increase^  the 
reader's  enjoyment  and  profit. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books, 
with  such  rereadings  and  memorizings  as  individual  taste  may  prescribe,  will 
give  any  man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  ei’en  if  he  can  devote  to 
them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day. 


the  Harvard  Classics 

“Dr.  Eliot’s  five-foot  Shelf  of  Books” 


Tyltr  Pkctc. 

Mary  Stewart  Cutting ' 


THEJVLY 


‘ “No  Stranger,  no  more 

Fascinating  Story  in  all  the  World. 

So  does  E.  Alexander  Powell  charac 
terize  the  facts  he  writes  about  in  the  July 
Everybody’s.  And  the  article  is  worthy  of  them,  brilliant,  vivid,  with  the  sweep  and 
grasp  of  mighty  things.  The  secret  story  of  the  struggle  for  world  power  on  the  last 
frontier,  of  “  the  greatest  chess  game  since  Napoleon  played  the  Allies  with  Europe  for 
a  stake,”  explains  the  hatred  between  England  and  Germany,  why  Dreadnoughts  are 
darkening  the  Seven  Seas,  why  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  was  kept  so  long  on  his  throne. 

It  has  the  breathless,  absorbing  interest  of  tremendous  forces,  the  romance  of  reality. 
“The  Fight  For  the  Highway  of  Nations”  is  really  hig.  If  the  July  number  had 
nothing  of  moment  save  that,  it  would  be  distinguished.  But  there  are  ever  so  many 
other  features  worth  while. 

Cooperation  Close  to  the  Soil,”  by  Forrest  Crissey,  follows  his  article  in 
this  number,  and  it  shows  how  the  farmers  are  solving  the  problem  of  overcoming  the 
flimflam  game  of  crooked  commission  merchants.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  a  little  intelligence,  a  little  honesty,  and  “getting  together” 
will  accomplish  in  this  world. 

“How  Thieves  Live,”  by  Charles  Somerville,  is  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  one  who  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  the  real 
domestic  life  of  those  in  the  underworld.  It  is  filled  with  surprising 
facts.  Most  of  our  impressions  of  “the  enterprisin’  burglar”  when 
he  “ain’t  a-burglin’”  are  gained  from  cheap  melodrama.  The  facts 
are  different,  amazingly  different;  and  so  much  more  interesting. 

“The  Bear  Hunt  by  Camera,”  by  J.  B.  Kerf ool— you  know 
he  writes  the  brilliant  book  reviews  in  this  magazine — is  pure  joy: 
the  veracious  account  of  how  the  stony-hearted  author  took  advantage 
of  poor  defenseless  Bruin  by  attacking  him  with  the  deadly  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus.  You  will  please  set  aside  an  evening  to  read  Couvemeur  Morris 
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MatgtHt  Stu<it«  .  _  , 

Forrest  Crissey  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 


it — say,  half  an  hour  for  perusal  and  ^ 

three  hours  to  laugh  over  the  article.  '''“ThV 

Child  Labor,”  by  L'  W.  Hine,  is  a 

powerful  story  in  pictures.  Fourteen  pages  ^ - - - 

of  photographs,  so  eloquent,  so  poignant,  so 

convincing  that  they  need  no  article  to  supplement  them. 

The  Manager  Versus  The  Critic,”  by  Paul  Armstrong  and  Hartley  Davis, 
which  was  scheduled  for  this  month,  should  be  ready.  Maybe  the  writers  will  ask 
for  more  time  in  the  hope  of  battering  each  other  a  little  more  thoroughly. 

The  Fiction 


The -fiction  is  good,  and  that’s  saying  a  lot  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  There’s 
unusual  variety,  too. 

A  Vision  Sent,”  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  the  poet  laureate  of  Cape  Cod  (really  he 
lives  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.),  is  filled  with  chuckles,  with  ever  so  many  real  laughs,  and  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  keen,  whimsical  characterization.  It  is  a  story  of  adventure,  for  Cap’n  Barzilla 
and  Cap’n  Jonadab  come  to  New  York  and  things  do  happen  to  them. 

“W.  T.”  by  Harvey  J.  O’Higgins,  is  a  powerful  story, 
the  kind  that  will  haunt  you.  But  always  in  the  background  is 
a  pink-faced,  white-whiskered  old  man  whose  goodness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  leaven  the  tragedy. 

“The  McTavish,”  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  is  a  delightful 
romance,  whimsical,  tender,  humorous,  with  most  unfamiliar  people 
who  nevertheless  ring  true.  It’s  altogether  fine  and  unusual. 

“The  Back  Porch,”  by  E.  J.  Rath,  is  a  modem — very 
modem — love  story  in  which  the  two  people  behave  very  badly 
toward  each  other  in  a  particularly  well-bred  way.  It’s  mostly 
humor — with  much  sentiment  tucked  away  in  the  comers. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  “The  Title  Market,”  as  well  as 
:f  Powell'”^  other  good  stories  that  there’s  not  room  enough  to  tell  about. 


NVMBER 


/ii 
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The  World’s  Best 
Typewriter  for 
1 7-Cents-a-Day 

The  Oliver  Typiewiter,  whose  pre-eminence  is 
everywhere  admitted,  has  cut  the  red  tape  of  prec¬ 
edent  in  a  characteristic  way  by  adopting  the  brand 
new  selling  plan  of  “17-Cents-a-Day.” 


(Jp 


The  machine  is  dehvered  at  once,  for  a  small 
“good  faith”  hrst  payment.  And  by  saving  just 
seventeen  cents  a  day  the  rest  takes  care  of  itself. 

It’s  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log  to  buy  the  Oliver 
now.  So  easy  that  thousands  are  payiM  for  their 
machines  almost  without  knowing  it.  To  some  it 
means  a  few  less  cigars — or  trifles  they  never  miss. 

But  what  are  these  in  comparison  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Oliver  Typewriter,  whose  practical  utility  places 
it  on  a  par  with  the  greatest  of  man’s  inventions. 

Intelligent  use  of  the  typewriter  has  opened  the 
way  to  some  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  business 
world — to  places  of  power  and  influence  in  govern¬ 
ment — to  fields  of  useful  endeavor  in  as  many  lines 
as  individual  ambition  leads. 

Have  you  an  ambition  that  pleads  for  the  wings 
of  opportunity?  Get  an  Oliver  Typewriter  and  use 
it,  as  thousands  have  done — and  succeed  in  reaching 
the  coveted  goal. 

^  ^ 

OLIVER 

Typcwr'i'tti* 

Thf  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Ambition  is  a  splendid  thing — but  it  takA  bread-and- 
butter  to  feed  it.  Which  leads  us  to  say  that  the  Oliver 
is  primarily  a  bread-winner.  Multiplied  thousands  are 
earning  their  living  with  this  indefatigable  ally. 

It's  right  there  with  unlimited  service,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Writes  with  the  speed  of  a  racer.  Writes  in  an  under¬ 
tone.  Does  a  wider  range  work  than  any  other  typewriter 
and  leads  them  all  in  typographical  beauty. 

So,  if  you  want  a  typewriter — here's  the  one  that  will  serve 
you  best.  One  that  hu  proved  its  fitness  by  every  conceiv¬ 
able  test.  The  finest  $100  machine  that  there  is  in  the  world 
today.  And  it's  simply  a  question  of  paying — not  $100  spot 
cash — ^but  the  small  first  payment  as  an  evidence  ctf  good 
faith,  and  then  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  cents  a  day. 

Write  for  the  simple  details  of  the  liberal  selling  plan 
or  mention  the  matter  to  the  nearest  Oliver  agent. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  M  Dearborn  Su  Chicago 


The  story  of  how  the  Sheldon 
Course  in  Scientific  Salesmanship  has 
helped  over  36,500  salesmen,  oflice 
workers,  managers  and  proprietors  to 
become  better  business  men — to  be 
more  and  earn  more — is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  every  man  who  thinks 
about  his  work — who  is  seeking  to  in¬ 
crease  his  efiSdency  and  become  a 
producer — the  kind  of  man  that  is 
always  in  demand. 

Over  1300  firms  have  purchased 
this  course  for  their  salesmen,  execu¬ 
tives  and  office  workers.  The  results 
have  been  greater  enthusiam,  greater 
efficiency,  greater  sales. 

The  Sheldon  Course 

helps  expenenoed  talesmen  to  earn  bigger  incomet 
More  than  half  of  our  ttudenU  are  veterans — strong 
men  who  have  been  on  the  firing  line  for  yeart—who 
have  won  out  in  many  a  hard-fought  telling  campaign. 
The  course  gives  to  the  man  whoti  **oew  at  the  game" 
working  priodplet  which  it  would  take  him  years  to 
hammer  out  for  himself.  Here  is  what  one  man  says  of  it. 

**No  BUS.  yoeag  or  old.  caa  place  a  taall  Mm  of 
laoaey  wbere  It  will  do  him  so  muck  good  as  to  iavcst 
It  with  Sheldoa.  1  am  eathusiamic  becaute  of  what 
it  has  done  for  aw  sad  the  awa  arooad  aw-*'— E.  E. 
Martin.  Ssks  Maaarer  Aamricaa  Case  aad  Regis¬ 
ter  Co..  Atllaace.  Ohio. 

The  Shddon  Bcwk  tdls  you  how  and  why  the  Shm* 
don  corrcspoodenoe  course  in  scienti^  salesmanship 
does  these  things.  It  is  worth  any  man's  reading, 
whether  he  sranta 

to  take  the  course  The  Sheldon  School 

or  not.  It  It  free 

for  the  atldiig.  1703  nil  All  r.  BUf- 
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This  enlarged  view  of  the  new  I-T  watch  illustrates 
the  open  “bridge-model"  construction — the  highest 
type  of  movement  ever  produced  and  heretofore  ob¬ 
tainable  only  in  expensive  watches. 

The  same  manufacturmg  systems  that  made  the  Dollar 
Watch  possible  are  now  applied,  in  another  factory,  to  this 
high-grade  7-jewel  model.  The  “1-T”  is  a  strictly  accurate, 
well-built  watch,  distinctly  superior  to  any  other  7-iewe| 
model  and  for  all  purposes  of  most  men  it  is  as  good  a  watch 
as  money  can  buy.  Sold  with  a  printed  guarantee. 


bgetsdl^Tenton 

Thc^est  Seven  Jewel  Watch 


Can  be  had  only  at  responsible  jeweler’s.  It  it  tdll  new,  and  I 
tome  ttoret  haven’t  stocked  it  yet,  but  any  reliable  jeweler  ' 
can  get  the  “  I.T.”  Insist  upon  teeing  rt  tide-hy-tide  ' 
with  other  watches.  One  grade  of  mooement  only.  ' 


li  not  locally  obtainable,  tent  express  paid  on  recdpt  o(  price. 

The  “kT  **  booklet,  ghrinc  dotailerl  information  about  watch 
movomonts  and  casaa,  froa. 

Thin  model,  men’s  16  sizes.  See  this  mark  on  dial :  ~ 

ROBT.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,  27  Frankel  BuUding,  New  York 


THE  EMMANUEL  MOVEMENT  HEALTH  BOOKS 

Th«  Complete  Theory  and  Practise  el  Curing  Disease  by  Mental  Suggestion 


iental  Factor  |  i 
is  Medicine 

er  THE  FORCE  OF  MIND 

By  A.  T.  ScHOFiEXD, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.  The  action  of 
the  mind  in  the  course 
and  core  of  many  disor¬ 
ders  is  considered  in  this 
book  from  new  and  scien¬ 
tific  standpoints,  with 
many  practical  snggee- 
tions.  12mo,  Cloth,  847 
pp.  Price,  |2. 15, post-paid. 

Paellle  Madkal  Journal, 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal. : — “  Full 
of  remarkably  saggeative 
material.  The  woA  is  a  f 
maaterpiece.”  I 

ALL  BOOKSTORES  I 


Rev.  Or.  SsmucI  McComb,  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston:— 
“I  conatanUy  recommend  them  to  the  eulferere  who  come  to 
oa,  and  it  wiU  give  me  pleaeure  to  conUuue  to  do  ao.” 


The  Psychic  Treatment  of 
Nervous  Disorders 

By  Dk.  Paul  Dubois,  University  of 
Berne,  Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
8vo,  Cloth,  471  pages.  Copious  Index. 
Price,  18.00,  net;  post-paid,  18.25. 

Re*.  Dr.  Robert  MacDonsId. Brooklyn,  N.T.:— “I 
asked  Dr.  Worcester  what  medical  writers  he  followed 
for  authority  and  sancUon.  He  put  in  my  hand  Dr. 
Paul  Dubois’  ‘  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disor¬ 
ders  ’  and  Dr.  Schofield's  illuminating  work  of  the 
British  Medical  Society  on  ‘The  Mental  Factor  in 
Medicine.'  ” — FVom  a  Sermon. 


these  bMke)  hen  been  wortli  more  than  a  thoasand  dollars  to  me.  I  have 
never  aooented  a  set  of  hooka  from  joa  that  I  hare  fonnd  to  be  useleee  to 
me,  bnt  thie  la  the  beet  jet.  I  have  rnred  m  jMlf  of  a  nerroua  tronble  that 
hw  been  bnfling  the  doctors  for  fifteen  rears.” 


Mind,  Religion 
and  Health 

By  Dr.  Robert  MacDon¬ 
ald,  Minister  of  the 
Washingtop  Avenue 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Shows  how  the  Emman¬ 
uel  principles  can  be 
applied  in  promoting 
health,  curing  disease, 
and  in  enriching  onr  daily 
life.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1.80, 
net ;  post-paid,  $1.42. 

Charles  H.  Parkhur«t,  D.D., 
LL.D..  New  York:— “It  is  well 
worth  reading,  especially  that 
part  of  It  which  d^s  with  the 
principles  of  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  by  queeUon  and 
answer.” 

ALL  BOOKSTORES 


Conscience,  Education,  Moral  Clear-Sightedness,  Egoism  i 
FaUmce,  Courage,  ChaaUty,  Sincerity,  Kindness,  Idealism. 

FUNK  *  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  PubNsliar* 


62  East  Twanty-UilrJ  SIraat,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  DELICIOUS,  wholesome,  nutritious  combination 
for  the  Summer  days,  when  the  stomach  rebels  against 
heavy  meats,  against  starchy  foods  and  soggy  pastries — 


SHREDDED  WHEAT 

AND  STRAWBERRIES 


American  soil.  A  light,  palatable,  healthful  dish  for 
any  meal,  easily  digested  by  the  most  delicate  stoniach; 
supplies  all  the  strength  needed  for  a  half  day’s  work. 

HmI  tkt  Biacait  ia  to  mtor*  criiyaii,  tW  carv  witk  itrawfcctriM  mtv*  wkk  ar  craua, 

aMiaf  Mgar  to  nk  tke  toatc.  Try  it  far  4aaaart  ia  ylaca  af  aaggy  wUto  flaar  ahart*caka  aad  atkar  yaatrica. 

Tkt  Biacak  n  frailly  drlidaaa  aad  wkalaaaac  wkk  atkcr  bcrriet  ar  fraak  fraka  ■  taaaaa.  Maay  yaraaai  wka 
ff  at  aat  atrawkcr^  ar  atkcr  fraak  frak  wkkaat  kiatraaa,  M  tkaa  rary  aaariikiaf  aa4  aatiafyiaf  ia  caa* 
kiaatiaa  wkk  SkraJJcJ  Wkeat  Biacak.  Oar  acw  iOaatratck  caak  kaak  b  aaat  fraa  far  tka  aaldag. 

The  Only  Breakfast  Food  Made  in  Biscnit  Form 
THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  CO.  .  .  NIAGARA  FALLsC  N.  Y. 
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The  College  Boy 

Keeps  his  Nerves  steady  for  sport 
His  Brain  clear  for  study  on 


*‘There*s  a  Reason” 

Let  a  change  from  coffee  to  Postum  tell 
its  own  tale  of  better  feelings. 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd..  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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fThe  most  wonderful 
of  all  musical  Instruments 

The  new  style  Victor. 

The  Victrola  is  the  greatest 
advance  made  in  any  musical  in¬ 
strument  since  the  Victor  was 
invented.  An  entirely  new  type 
on  an  improved  principle;  not  a 
mere  concealing  cabinet. 

The  Victrola  is  complete  in  it¬ 
self.  The  sounding  board  surface 
amplifies  and  reflects  the  tone 
waves,  and  the  melody  issues  from 
behind  the  modifying  doors,  loud 
or  soft,  as  desired. 

Simple  and  elegant  in  design, 
the  Victrola  is  specially  constructed  to  make  the 
beautiful  Victor  music — clear  and  natural  as  it 
was  before — richer,  sweeter,  and  more  lifelike 
than  ever. 

There  is  nothing  else  like  the  Victrola. 

See  and  hear  the  Victrola  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer’s. 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  ot  each  month. 


VictroU  XVI 


Circaama  walnut.  $250 

MahoKanjr,  •  S200 

Quartered  oak,  $200 

The  Victrola  contains  al¬ 
bums  (or  150  records  and 
drawer  for  accessories. 

Other  styles  of  the 
Victor  from  $10  up 
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New  Victor  Records 

for  June 

on  sale  throughout  America  on  May  28 


104nch  Record* — Single-faced  60  cents;  Double-faced  75  cents 

The  doubled-faccd  records  are  lettered  '*(a)”  and 
Accompaniments  by  the  Victor  Orchestra 

.5  (a)  Lincoln  Centennial  March. .U.  S.  Marine  Band 


viot  Teddy  After  Africa . Pryor's  Bsad 

soas  If  Yoo  Alone  Were  Mlne~Two-8tep . 

. Victor  Orchestra 

U»2  YIpl  I  Adeet  1  Ayel . BUncbe  Ring 

56S3  When  You  and  1  Were  Y'ouna,  Mnrsle . 

. wui  Oakland 

M93  How  Mother  Made  the  Soup . Charley  Case 

$095  Junale  Town  Parody . Nat  M.  Wills 

5097  Good  Luck,  Mary . Macdonough  and  Haydn  Quartet 

$099  My  Bambasoo . . . Collins  and  Harlan 

SMiO  Weaiina  Klltn  (That*a  the  ReuMon  PIoo  1 

Wear  a  Kllt> .  . Hairy  Lander 

S2017  CamiTal  of  Venice  (Ocarina  Solo).. . Mote  Tapiero 

(  (a)  Marlar . Clarice  Vance 

i0295<(k)  It  Looks  like  a  Bly  Nlgrht  To-iilffht . 

i  . . Clarice  Vsnce 

lawfif*)  SuUlTan  Medley . Pryor's  Band 

I  (k)  Yankee  Dude  March . Poor's  Band 


Gate  City  March . U.  S.  Marine  Band 

( («)  Oh,  the  IVomcn  (O  Les  Femmen) . 

16300  <  . . Victor  Orchestra 

(  (k)  Rondo  Caprice  (Cornet  Solo).... Herbert  L.  Clarke 
( («)  Wlilntle  and  1*11  W'^alt  for  Yoo . Ada  Jones 

16301  j(k)  When  the  Meadow  Larkn  are  Calling, 

f  Annie  Laurie . Arthur  C.  Clough 

i(«)  The  Whltewanh  Man . Arthur  CoUias 

ik>  The  Boo^e  Boo  (frmn  "The  Newlywetls").... 
. . . . . Billy  Murray 

16303^  fn)  I  Remember  You . Jones  and  Murray 

( (k)  Lena  (guitar  accompaniment) . Ward  Barton 


12-inch  Records — Sini^e-fstced  $1 ;  Double-faced  $1.25 

The  double-faced  records  arc  lettered  **(a)**  and 


S173S  Paralfal  —  Procc— lonal  of  Knlyhts  of  the 
Holy  Grail . Pryor's  Band 

91734  Hortenne  at  the  Nkalliig  Kink  (Comic  Mon¬ 
ologue)  . Nat  M.  Will* 


070 1 


Trarlata  Selertlon . ^or's  Band 

<k)  Trovatore  Sele<*tlon . Prvor's  Band 

u)  tioiden  Llllen— Three-Mtep . 

. Victor  Dance  Onhestra 

Mrenn  Walts  (l.en  Klrenen) . 

. Victor  Dance  Ordiestra 


New  Victor  Red  Seal  Records 


Tbr**  Records  by  Mme.  Ami 


BUbcIm  Arral,  Soprano 
kiosa  Re vaar  student  — Cxardas  (Millocker) 
In  French. 

S409t  Valaed*olaean  (Bird  Walts)  io-lnch,l 
94132  Travtata— Ah,  fore*  e  lul  (He  My  H 
told)  (Verdi)  lJ*inch,  $1.S(F— In  French. 


10-Inch,  |1— 
I— In  French. 


An  EnglUh  Belled  by  Williv  ina 
E.aa  William.,  Tenor 

MIM  Tbe  Lam  of  RIclUDOnd  Hill  (McNally)  lo-lnch,  tl- 


A  New  Elmen  Record 


Two  Duet*  by  Eeme*  end  de  Gogorze 


WOi 


Emma  Eame.— Emilio  de  Gogorza 
Trovatore— Mira  d*  aoerbe  lagrime  (I.et  Mr 
Tear*  Implore  Thee)  (Vudl)  12-iach,  (t— In  lialua. 
•90jt  ?>ozae  dl  Flgaro-Cmdel  I  perche  Hnora  (Too 
Long  Have  You  Deceived  Me)  (Moart)  t2-uich, 
l4~In  Italim. 


A  Wegner  Arie  by  Yen  Rooy 


Anton  Van  Root,  Bass 

.J062  Lohengrin— Dank,  Konig,  dir,  dam  dn  an 
riebten  kamstt  (Telramund'a  Charge  AgaUut 
Klaa,  Act  I)  (Wagner)  12-IbcIi,  $3— la  Cemun. 


Miacha  Elman,  Violinist 

Sliat  (iavotte  (Bolmi)  10-inc)i,  {1. 

Victor  Records  are  works  of  art — masterpieces 
of  music  and  mirth  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists — 
and  their  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged. 

Write  to  us  for  complete  catalogues  of  the  Victor-Victrola 
and  Victor  Records,  and  for  name  of  the  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,U.S.A. 

Berliner  Cramophooe  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


A  Tablespoonful  of  Soap  Powder  should  weigh  an  ounce 
and  make  a  Quart  of  Solid  Soap  Paste  or  Soft  Soap 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


The  advertiiements  in  Everybody’s  llaiasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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at  makes  or  unmakes  a  piano 
that  has  won  fame  for  the 


EIN\!6SY 

PIANO 


^HE  matchless  tone  of  the  Steinway 
is  the  result  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  three  successive  generations 
of  unfaltering  fidelity  to  a  high  ideal. 
It  is  the  unequalled  creative  genius  and 
mechanical  skill  of  the  Steinways  that 
have  made  the  Steinway  the  standard 
of  piano  comparison. 


Steinway  tone  is  not  that  of  a  day, 
hut  of  a  lifetime;  and  it  is  this  feature 
of  maintained  musical  value — and 
therefore  of  maintained  commercial 
value — that  makes  the  Steinway 
worth  all  that  is  asked  for  it. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  HaU 

107>109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 
(Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door) 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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No  Difference  in  Cooks 

when  Jefl-O  desserts  are  to  be  made.  The  inexperienced  mistress  or  maid  can 
make  and  serve  as  delicious  JeU-O  desserts  as  ever  were  made  by  the  ablest 
chef  or  ev«i  Aunt  Chloe  herself. 

There  is  nothing  else  that  can  be  served  for  dessert  so  satisfactorily,  day  after 
day,  as 


jELL-0 


The  different  flavors  are  all  so  good  that  no  one  has  ever  yet  been 
determine  which  is  best,  and  yet  they  are  so  different  that  no  two 
desserts  are  alike. 

They  are  so  delicious  that  if  everything  else  at  dinner  is  bad,  a  / 

Jdl-O  dessert  will  redeem  the  meal  and  save  the  cook’s  reputation.  M 

A  Jell-O  dessert  ean  be  made  in  a  minute.  Jk 

Seven  Davors:  ' 

Strawberry,  Kaspberry,  Orange, 

Peach,  Lemon,  Cherry,  Chocolate. 

Sold  by  all  grocere,  10  cents  a  packaffe. 

ninstrated  Recipe  Bo<dc  tree.  1 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 


able  to 
JeUO 


I 
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We  have  a  plan  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Pianola  so  that  the  investment  will 
scarcely  be  felt.  A  moderate  down  payment 
will  secure  immediate  possession  and  the  balance 
can  be  distributed  over  a  series  of  months.  Also 
we  have  some  slightly  used  Pianolas  at  reduced 
prices.  Shall  we  send  you  the  full  particulars  ? 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOUAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avose.  NEW  YORK 


/  AEOUAN 
/  COMPANT, 
X  SSZFiftkAw. 
^  N«w  TsA 

Send  Catalog  K 
and  details  of  your 
easy  purchase  plan  to 


St.  and  No. 


The  Pianola  Piano 

As  a  Summer  Investment 


Both  the  Stay-at-homes  and  the  Go-aways  are  interested 
in  the  Pianola.  In  summer,  music  is  simply  indispen¬ 
sable.  Bright,  catchy,  tuneful  melodies,  the  comic  opera 
hits,  the  newest  dance  music,  favor-  „  n  i 

ite  bits  from  the  great  composers  “  ^ 

,  r%  j  ,  ,  „  ^  surely  you  want  the  instrument 

theriamla  makes  them  all  yours  to  enjoy  that  is  capable  of  the  highest 

at  any  moment  you  are  in  the  mood,  musical  results.  It  is  the  unani- 


Every  year  when  summer  plans  are  being 
made  and  country  homes  are  being  outfitted, 
the  demand  for  the  Pianola  and  Pianola  Piano 
receives  a  great  impetus. 


If  You  Boy  a  Piano-player, 

surely  you  want  the  instrument 
that  is  capable  of  the  highest 
musical  results.  It  is  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  the  musical 
profession  that  the  Pianola  is 
vastly  superior  to  all  other 
piano-playing  devices. 

'‘PimBola”  U  a  tradc-Hark 
aaaM,  applyiag  csclafivcly 
to  tbe  iattramcBts  made  by 

tbe  AEOUAN  COMPANY 
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There  is  a  Cake-Baking  Secret 

known  to  good  cooks  that  should 
interest  every  housewife. 

^  It’s  the  use  of  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch — not  only  in 

the  filling^  but  in  the  cake  itself — one  part  Com  Starch 

to  three  parts  flour.  It  makes  the  daintiest  smooth, 

light  cake  imaginable. 

KINGSFORD’S  CORN  STARCH 

is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  best  Angel  Cake,  White  Mountain  and 
other  white  cakes.  Use  one-half  cup  com  starch  mixed  with  the  flour. 
^  KINGSFORD’S  has  a  hundred  uses.  The  good  cook  reaches  for  the 
familiar  yellow  package  a  dozen  times  a  day.  It’s  on  her  grocery  list 
every  week. 

A  Word  to  Kingsford  Friends—Scnd  us  the  name  of  any  young 
housewife  who  thinks  that  Com  Starch  is  used  only  for  puddings  or 
desserts;  we  will  send  her  our  new  little  Book  (G),  “What  a  Cook 
Ought  to  Know  About  Corn  Starch.”  We  will  gladly  mail  you  without 
cost  a  copy  too  if  you  like. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  STARCH  CO.,  Successors  _ 
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This  Cub 


Has  a  mother  who  knows  how  to  keep  a  boy  busy,  and  the  whole 
family  can  enjoy  breakfast  with 


Post  Toasties 


Crisping,  Nourishing,  Golden-brown  Bits,  ready  to  eat  from  the  pack¬ 
age,  or  with  cream  and  sugar.  Saves  mother’s  time,  and  delights 
the  childish  appetite — 


“The  Taste  Lingers** 


Made  at  the  Pare  Food  Factories  of 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A*rl  A  C  PORTLAND 

ATLAo  CEMENT 


Atlas  Concrete  Adapts  Itself  to  Any  Style 
of  Architecture 


It  is  the  only  building  material  that  has  nu  purpo! 
limitations  and  no  disadvantages.  best — 

It  is  economical,  durable,  sanitary,  fire-resist-  Portl 
ing,  damp-proof,  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  brand 
summer.  ment 

Learn  about  concrete  before  you  build;  get  purchi 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  tham  mmm 

it;  study  plans  and  costs  of  houses  so 

Then  look  into  cement,  and  particu- 
larly  Atlas  Portland  Cement.  llEiULZa 

You  will  find  that  this  brand  is  the 
standard;  that  its  purity  and  uniform 
quality  make  it  the  best  for  concrete  HONE  JUtTMSOOO 


purposes.  There  is  but  one  grade  of  Atlas — the 
best — and  the  same  for  everybody.  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  costa  no' more  than  other 
brands.  The  largest  order  ever  placed  for  ce¬ 
ment  was  for  Atlas,  4,500,000  barrels  being 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  use  in  build- 
^  ing  the  Panama  CanaL  We  offer  four 
books  for  your  information: 

“Coacrata  Caontry  RaMdanca*” 

(delivery  charaes  U  cents) 

“ Caacrata  Cattacas ”  (sent  free) 

"Caacrata  Coaatractiaa  Abaat  IIm  Hama 
Jvur  and  on  tha  Farai’*  (sent  free) 

“  Raiaf arced”  Caacrata  ia  Factary  Caastruc- 
MSOOO  Uaa”  (delivery  cbarses  10  cents) 


If  your  Draler  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  i»ortlano  CEMENT  CO.,  dept. 54.  30  broad st.,  new  york 

Largost  Outpst  of  any  Caniant  Company  In  tha  World — Over  40,000  Barrtla  per  Day 


j^he  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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By  supplying  the  demands  of 
dressers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country^  and  keeping  our  shops 
busy  every  week  in  the  year,  we 

are  able  to  hold  our  organi¬ 
zation  of  tailors  intact,  and 

deliver  at  all  times  to  the  man 
who  is  to  wear  them,  clothes  of 
the  highest  order,  made  as  he 
wants  them. 


eOftWOHT  IM*  CO.  V.  Mice  *  CO. 


*25  to  *40 


Largest  tailors  in  the  world  of 
GOOD  made-to-order  clothes 


Price  Building 


Chicago 


Our  local  representative  will  show  you  our  beautiful  woolens 
and  take  your  measure.  If  you  don't  know  him,  ask  us. 


Fleaae  mention  Bi 
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Motoring,  Boating,  Fishing  or  just 
plain  walking  —  whatever  may  be 
your  favorite  summer  recreation — 
you’ll  find  yourself  wishing  for  a 
camera  many  a  time. 


PREMOS 


will  get  you  splendid  pictures  of  the 
things  you  are  interested  in,  in  an  easy, 
simple  way  with  prac  ically  no  effort  on 

your  part.  Premos  are  the  lightest  and 

°  nr,.  Filmplate  Premo— a  splendi 
most  compact  of  all  cameras;  over  fifty  piinu,  or  Plates  with  equal  fa 
different  rtyles  and  sizes.  Prices,  $S.OO  glass  focusing,  tray  or  tank  de 
to  S200.00.  either-and  as  light  and  compa, 

,  111,  r  "1™  cameras  that  have  no  grov 

Catalogue  at  the  dealer  s,  or  sent  free  3 14  x  4  V4  124  00  4  x5 

on  request.  sHxsVj!  26.50  5  x  7! 

IMPORTANT — In  writina.  please  be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  catalogrue. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

58  South  Street  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  '  Ro 
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The 

HEPEELWHITE  PATTERN 


This  is  one  of  the  newest  oTour  prodnctioi^jn  iSterling 
Silver  and  is  characterized  by  a  simplicity  and  grace  in  de¬ 
lightful  harmony  with  the  present  Colonial  Renaissance. 

This  perfect  Colonial  design Ts  proving  one  of  the  most 
popular  we  have  ever  offered;  while  its  peculiar  artistic 
merit  — which  \W11  ihdefinitefy^reserve  tli^s  popularity  — 
makes  Heppelw^ite  SjJ^en^^^iciilarty  fitting  as  a  wedding 
gift  for  this  Jun^S^bridfe>  ^ 

The  Hep^^iite 
Flat  and  liolro&^^iireT^^thj 
for  the  side6<^rd,  and  maii^y^^ 
toilet  articles  f3|^fne  drei^i^H 
hensive  patterh^Ver  offereil^  *i 

TRADEMAtK 

Our  Trade  Mark  on  silver  is  an  absolute 

•TBJII.I-- 

guarantee  of  quality 

We  are  pleased] 
q1  this  and  othei 


hWcomplete  sets  of 
special  pieces 
exquisite 
i^^fjfcfelhost  compre- 


b  send  on  requesW booklets  descriptive 
ijeof  our  pro^ctions  and  to  direct  yolu 
yodr^oeaHty  vyhpJiaAdies  our  Wares. 


Established  -  ' 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 


Factories:  TAUNTON,  MASS,,  U.  S.  A 


Represented  at  NEW  YORK 
Chica|o:  103  State  Street 


Fifth  Avenue  cor.  32nd  Street,  and  4  Maiden -Lane 
-  •  San  Francisco :  154  Sutter  Street 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


M.  P.  DURABLE 


EXTERIOR  VARNISH 


(GREEN  LABEL  BRAND) 

is  a  wonderful  varnish  for  outside  or 
inside  exposed  woodwork.  Especi¬ 
ally  adapted  for  front  doors,  window 
sash  and  sills.  Is  very  elastic  and 
flows  out  with  a  beautiful  deep 
lustre.  Is  for  use  upon  exposed  parts 
of  residences,  buildings,  yachts,  etc., 
or  wherever  an  exterior  or  spar 
varnish  is  required. 

PRICE 

$4.00  per  gallon 
Quarts  $1.00  each 

For  sale  by  pamt  dealers  everywhere. 
If  not  at  yours,  we  will  send  by  express 
prepaid  on  recek>t  of  price. 

Full  descriptive  price  list  on  application. 


THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

M.k««  of  Hi(ii  Grade  Vwnislies  for  .11  purpon. 

2666  Rockefeller  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


The  advertMcments  in  Everybody ' 


Maguine  are  indexed. 


Turn  to  page  3. 
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A  Dainty  Enameled 
Bedroom 

WHAT  could  be  prettier  or  more  inviting  than 
a  dainty  bedroom  with  walls,  furniture  and 
woodwork  all  enameled  in  white  or  some  delicate  tint 
to  harmonize  nicely  with  draperies  and  furnishings  ? 


ACMEQUAUTf 

ENAMEL  (Neal’s) 


gives  that  smooth,  beautiful,  genuine  enamel  surface 
so  sanitary  and  easy  to  keep  bright  and  attractive. 
Anyone  can  apply  it  by  following  the  simple  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  can. 

ACME  QUALITY  VARNISH-OlTea  a  durable,  Instrons  nnieh  to  door 
frames,  wlndow-siUs,  scoffed  stairs,  etc.  InexpoislTe  and  easily  applied. 

ACME  QUALITY  NEW  LIFE— Cleans,  polishes,  and  renews  the  finish  of 
all  kinds  of  wood,  metal  and  polished  sarfaces. 

ACME  QUALITY  FLOOR  WAX— Ready  for  nse.  Gires  a  handsome, 
lustrons,  satIn-like  surface  easily  cared  for  and  tpit  durable.  Equally 
adapted  for  the  wax  finish  so  popular  for  fumitnre  and  woodwork. 

If  if ’s  a  turfae*  to  ho  paintoJ,  onamolmd,  ilainod, 
oarnithod or  finiohod  in  any  way,  thoro’oan  ACME 
QUALITY  Kind  to  fit  thm  purpooo. 

The  Acme  Quality  Textbook  on  Paints  and  Finishes  tells 
you  just  what  paint,  enamel,  stain  pr  varnish  to  buy  for 
any  kind  of  work  and  the  best  way  to  apply  it.  Every  one  should 
keep  a  copy  handy.  Gives  you  just  the  information  you  want, 
when  you  want  it.  Write  for  a  complimentary  copy. 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORK5. 
Dept  Bt  Detroit  Mich. 

IN  DETROIT-Llfe  is  Worth  Living 
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Make 

Your  Own 
Ice  Cream 
and 

You  Know 
It  s  Good 


better  ice  cream — more 

wholesome,  purer  ices—  ?  -  \  \  - 

a  more  tempting  variety  of  '  a  •  f 

frozen  desserts  tnan  you  could  - 

possibly  buy  anywhere  can  be 
made  at  home,  in  four  minutes, 
with  the 

Triple  Motion 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 

It  stirs  three  ways  at  once  by  just  turning  the  handle.  This  triple  motion  pro¬ 
duces  an  indescribably  fine-grained,  creamy  result.  Lumpy  or  coarse  ice  cream  is  an 
impossibility  with  the  White  Mountain  Freezer. 

^  Make  ice  cream  often — it  is  wholesome 

when  made  at  home,  for  you  know  what  is  in 

I  it,  and  with  the  White  Mountain  Freezer 

I  easy  and  rapid — four  minutes  at  the  light  turning 

H  handle, 

II  Frozen  desserts  are  frequent  and 
inexpensive  luxuries  in  homes  possess- 

^  White  Mountain  Freezer. 

**  Frozen  Daintie*  *’  FREE — A  Book  for  You 

Exact  instruction!  for  making  Ice  Cream,  Ices,  Sherbets, 

Frozen  Puddings,  Fruits,  etc.  Send  for  it ;  you  11  enjoy  it 

THL  WHITL  MOUNTAIN  rR£.LZLR  CO. 

DLPT.  P.  NASHUA.  N.  H. 
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^^Say,  Sarahs  tnis  Ruuas 
kot  stuff,  amt  it? 

You  want  just  a  little  hot  water  on  hot  sununer  days — but 
you  want  that  little  badly. 

TT)c  Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater,  located  in  the  cellar. 
always  ready,  sends  a  cupful  or  an  inexhaustible  supply  instantly  to 
any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house — fresh,  clean  hot  water, 
fit  to  cook  with  as  it  is,  to  wash  in.  No  raging  coal  fire. 

You  simply  turn  the  faucet — the  Ruud  lights  automatically  from 
small,  permanent,  inexpensive  pilot  light  H(»ts  the  water  to  scald¬ 
ing  heat  as  it  flows  throu(^  the  coil  Gas  turns  off  automatically 
when  you  close  faucet.  No  hot  stagnant  tank  in  kitchen.  As 
valuable  in  Wmter  as  it  is  in  Sununer.  Country’s  best  architects 
specify  it.  Elasily  coimected  with  gas  and  water  pipes  already  in. 

Ssm/  for  doscriptioo  hooUet 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Ordinary  Hamrr  Sima.  Department  B,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

rriaa  idaUaaradi  Bart  ,  o  i  n  .  .  ,  . . 

of  Karky  Mu. ,  $t00;  Dcaoch  Omce*  uid  Silemom*  m  ul  ptincipal  otic*. 

m^*in  Canada,  ti*tS  London :  Bridih  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.  Hamburg :  Ruud  Heinwauer  ApparatebaH. 
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Best  for  Healthful  Sleep 


T[  Its  absolute  comfort  and 
whole  rest-giving  construc¬ 
tion  make  the  Stearns  6c 
Foster  best  of  all  for  induc¬ 
ing  dreamless,  healthful  sleep. 


1~AEW  of  us 


1-^  are  rumioiuble — for  a  time  But  they  are  expensive,  and  costly  remaking  inust  be  done 
^  tiom  time  to  tin'e  to  keep  them  in  condition.  Low-priced  hair  mattresses  are  merely  a 
compiomise,  and  the  Jruth  about  their  contents,  their  uncleanliness  and  dangers  would 
not  make  pleasant  reading.'  Tens  of  ‘thousands  have  never  slept  on  anything  but  a  hair 
mattress — have  never  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  Steams  d  Foster. 

And  many  more  have  used  some  cheap  uncomfortable  make-shift  because  they  did  not 
know  the  btst  mattress  of  all  was  so  inexpensive  as  to  be  within  their  reach 

If  wa  ceold  fatdwca  all  thaaa  |>aopla  to  alaap  aa  a  Staarna  Jt  Faalav  aattrata  fai  60 
nishla — it  wa  cooM  amlwce  than  to  try  it  that  Iona  and  anjoy  tka  huariona  roalfnlnoaa. 
ita  alaap  iadocina  condort,  tkoy  wonld  noror  aiv*  it  >Pt  wad  aarar  aaa  aay  otkar  kind. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  BEDROOM  FURNISHING 

f7D|7|r  ^  ^  About  mBtcrrMTs,  but  more  thea  half  of  tt  Is  flrea  to  Mats  aad  iutctitioe>  as  lo  the  htrmlshiBg  of 

r  1%  CpCs  modeni  brarooms,  by  Isabel  Gordoa  Curts,  the  acted  authority,  llTustimted  with  phutogiaph*  of  actual  oedroomtas  Usletul 
as  they  are  tamxpefttivt.  Your  oame  oo  a  postal  bnngs.k  With  our 

Every  McUtrett  Sold  on  6o  Nights'  Free  Trtal. 

Four  Grades  of  Superiority 

Aachar  OraSc,  IWJ^Soft  and  efjini|^^J)eUer  than 

tliat  we  guarantee  is  better  than  any  other  ad- 
vertised  makes  at  any  {>rice.  Ltaai  Qnde. 

$lk.N— A  little  better,  a  little  more  com- 
fort^e^  a  more  durable  than 

— A  mattress  de  >uxe.  superior  to  ^ 

any  mattress  of  any  material  at  (uMi  Hh  O  O  a  ( '  ' OtU 

any  price.  K 

Mamtius^maot  m  parts.  K 

hay  aalen  yaa  ne  It. 

STEARNS  A  FOSTER  CO.  eas  sat  what  it  ^ 

Dapt.  E.  Ciaciaaati.  Ohio  "F—wi  makes 
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The  Plecisure  o£  die  Porch 

is  increa^d  many  fold  by  the  use  of  Vudor  Porch  Shades.  They  make  the 
porch  available  at  any  hour  of  the  hottest  day — a  cool,  shady,  secluded  retreat, 
breeze-open,  but  protected  from  the  sun’s  glare  and  heat. 

Vudor  Porch  Shades  are  made  of  wide  strips  of  linden  wood  firmly  bound 
with  strong  seine  twine.  They  can  be  seen  through  from  the  inside,  but  not 
from  the  outside.  They  are  artistically  stained  with  water-proof  colors  in  greens 
and  browns  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  finest  residence.  They  last  for  years. 
Vudor  Porch  Shades  must  not  be  confused  with  the  flimsy,  ragged  and  cheap¬ 
looking  bamboo  or  imported  screens.  Vudor  Porch  Shades  come  in  various 
widths,  and  are  inexpensive;  single  shades  cost  from  $2.25  up,  according  to 
width,  and  an  ordinary  porch  can  be  completely  equipped  for  $5  to  $10. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Name  of  Your  Local  Dealer 

We  will  tend  yon  free  upon  receipt  of  a  postal  card  request,  tbe  beantifnl  Vndor  booklet  fully  describ¬ 
ing  and  illastrating  in  actual  colors  V'udor  Porch  Shades  and  Vudor  Rc-cnforced  Hammocks.  With  the 
booklet  we  will  send  you  name  oi  local  dealer  in  your  town  who  sells  our  goods.  Write  to-day. 

HOUGH  SHADE  COBPORATION.  226  MlU  Street.  JANESVILLE.  WISCONSIN 

The  bsekgitMad  of  this  advertiscmsnt  shows  section  ol  a  Vudor  Porch  Shade,  actual  aixe. 

The  gcuuina  Vudor  Porch  Shades  always  bear  the  Vudor  aluminum  name-plate. 


Pdreh 


Shaldes 
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The  Owner 
— whtH  a  Carey 
Rod  if  decided  upon,  u 
relieved  of  all  gmestioH 
as  to  Ike  responsibility 
d  tl^  Architect,  Dealer, 
Contractor  or  Work¬ 
man,  because  d  Ike 
Manufacturer’s  Stand- 
ardieed  Construction. 
He  pets  full  value  in  re¬ 
turn  for  wkat..ke  pays. 


The  Dealer 
— miijt  stand 
kith  in  kis  locality  to 
be  a  distributor  of 
Carey's.  Our  4S  Branch 
StcUions  in  every  section 
co-oferate  most  cor- 
dialiy  with  our  Dealers. 
Our  Factory  Guarantee 
stands  back  d  every 
Carey  Rod  wherever 
laid. 


The  Architect 
— whose  “veto" 
power  is  wisely  consid¬ 
ered  by  discrtminating 
owners,  from  kit  tech¬ 
nical  acifuainlance  with 
every  form  of  roof  con¬ 
struction  for  over  20 
is  ^drssionally 
jnstified  at  all  times  in 
spectfyint  The  Carey 
Rod  Standard. 


Unanimously  Endorse' 


NVESTIGATE  all  classes  of  roofing  and  you  will  find  that  The  Carey  Standard- 

It  is  most  universally  specified  and 


I  ized  Construction  is  most  widely  endorsed. 

used  on  all  substantial  buildingsfor  service,  durability  and  guaranteed  satisfaction. 
The  permanent  economy  and  first  cost  of  Carey’s  are  the  Standards  of  roofing 
values.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Carey’s  has  been  a  uniform,  standard, 
finished  roofing  always  made  the  same  in  materials,  quality,  thickness  and  weight. 
Carey’s  is  a  combination  of  high-grade,  wear-resisting  materials  formed  by  our  special 
process  into  a  compact,  flexible.-indivisible  sheet  that  improves  with  age  and  gives 
the  highest  d^ree  of  protection  and  service  in  any  climate.  It  is  the  one  perfect 
finished  roofing  ready  to  apply.  Any  workman  can  apply  Carey’s.  No  roof  can 
be  3- perfect  roof  that  must-te  manufactured  on  top  of  the  building  by  the  work¬ 
men  who  lay  it.  The  rrason  that  so  many  “Built-up”  roofs  are  failures  is  that 

the  manufacturer  of  the  materials  cannot  r^ulate  or 
oversee  their  construction.  With  Carey’s  Flexible 
Cement  Roofing  there  are  no  "specifications” 
follow — No  materials  to  "mix.”  The  directions  on 
every  roll  are 

Write  For  Booklet  and  Free  Sample 

Satisfy  yourself  on  the  whole  roofing  subject  by 
reading  our  booklet  on  the  Carey  Roof  Standard. 
Let  tis  also  send  you  a  sample  of  Carey’s  so  that 
you  will  appreciate  how  it  is  made. 


The  Philip  Carey  Mf g.  Company 


38  .Wasrne  Ave^  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

nr*  Hmvm  Am  BrmnohmM  m'nd  DlmtrUmttmg  Rointm  Alt  Ovmr  thm  Uitlfd  Atmtmm 
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Strops  bis  Razor  propeily.  Not  one  in  a  tliou- 

Bw  to  Hone  a  Razor.  The  almost 
nilt  is  a  “rounded  edge”  instead 
II,  sharp  edge  so  necessary  to  a 
satisfactory  shave, 
ng  troubles  are  not  caused  by  a 
tazor,  but  by  the  poor  condition 
le  Razor.  A  Razor  will  not  shave 
dl  if  not  properly  Stropped  or  Honed. 

A  keen  edge  for  a  clean  shave  in  a  minute  if  you  use  the 


Stiofrpiiig  olditilfAa 
uHh  the  FLEMIS', 


Razor 


Safely  Hladc  with 
the  FLFMrya. 
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“ThefiarlndWay' 


ORIGINAL 


ECONOMY  • 
CONVENIENCE 
DURABILITY 


GARLAND 


INNOVATION 


Mo  Stooping. 
Atomyt  ttawdiag 
Eroct 


TkiMlekipi  Stole  Cmpiif 


Th«  advertneroents  in  Everybody’!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Guaranteed  Hosiery  is  “Holeproof 


In  All  the  Latest  Summer  Colors 

If  you  want  guaranteed  hosiery  that  is  soft,  light  and  stylish  in  all  the  latest 
summer  colors,  you  must  get  the  hosiery  stamped  “Holeproof  ”  on  the  toe. 

“Holeproof”  is  the  original  guaranteed  hosiery,  31  years  have  been 
spent  in  perfecting  it.  You  don’t  want  hosiery  heavy  and  cumbersome — 
made  by  an  amateur  with  less  experience. 

No  amateur  maker  can  ever  make  hose  half  so  good  as  “  Holeproof.” 

We  use  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  at  an  average  cost  of  63c 
per  pound. 

Yet,  yarn  is  sold  for  as  low  as  35c  per  pound. 


AND  CHILDREN 


We  use  a  special  process  of  knitting.  Onr  yam  is  3-ply  in  the 
body  and  doubled  to  6-ply  in  heel  ana  toe.  Wd  spend  $30,000  a 

Kfor  inspection.  ' 

snlt  is  a  hosiery  so  much  better  than  others  that  we 
>w  make  18,000  pairs  a  day  to  supply  the  demand, 
is  this  enormous  production  that.allows  us  to  sell 
best  hose  on  the  market  at  the  price  of  the  ordi- 
Etry.  When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  you  may  as  well  have  the  best. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to:  mt  “g^uaranteed” 
hosiery.  If  you  want  hose  that  are  soft  and 
attractive,  you  must  insist  W** Holeproof.” 


25c  a  Pair 

6  Pair»-Guaninteed  6  Months— $1.50 
Up  to  $3.00 


.  J  Holeproof  Sox 
'  '  — «rsira.SI.U.  IMi. 

oo  end  lifht  wticM. 

InSSOItL  ’  lEclit  Md  dark  tao. 

kina,  paarl  fiay.  laraadar. 
litfcililM,  ITna.  laa  aiatol 
ud  aioda.  Stiaa,  tH  «»  11. 
Six  rain  of  a  oiia  aad  wsifkt 
la  a  box.  All  ooa  aoloc  or  mt- 
ooctad,  as  dsolrad. 

jSr  Hoioproof  Sox  ioxtro  Msbt 

e  welsikti— d  rain.  Sl.oa  Pads  aatira. 

_  Ir  of  Saa  Islaad  ooMoa. 

Holeproof  Laatro-Sox— d  pain,  SI  *d. 
rmisksdUkssilk.  Extra  Utkt sraiiht.  Eteck. 
aarr  bias,  lifkt  aad  dark  tan.  paarl  (rap. 
aadar.  lifM  bios.  fnaa.  taa.oalal.  Saak  ooi- 
ar  aad  awda.  Sisas,  dW  to  It.  i 

Hoioproof  Foll-roaliloooJ  8ox-d  I 

pain.  tt.  Saaaooolon  aad  aiaas  aa  loalio-Sox.  I 
Boleproaif  StaacUnpa-d  pain.  $1  W.  I 
Hadlam  waiiM.  Black,  laa.  black  wilk  whila 
feat,  paarl  fnf.  laraadar,  lixM  bias  aad  aaap 
blua.  8iaaa.llolt.  ' 

Holeproof  l.aatso  •  Btoeklns*  —  d 
pain.  Sd-dd.  riaishad  lika  silk.  Bxtn  11(14 
woixbt.  Taa.  black,  paarl 

tcnp.  lacdar.  Mckt  bias  aad 
aaaTblaa.  Siaaa.  ito  11. 

Bops'  Holeproof  Stock- 
lopa — dpain.  dl.dO.  Black  aad 
taa.  SpatHallp  raiateroad  kaaa. 
baalaadtaa.  Siaaa.  d  to  11. 

Mlaaeo*  Holeproof 
Storklnsa—d  pairs.  fl.OO. 
Black  aad  laa.  S^iallp  rsia-  | 
Pax  n  s  Pal  ioroad kaaa.  hsal aad  loa.  Siaaa.  I 
aam.  Iddd.  d  Id  Hi.  Thaaa  an  tba  baal 
''***’  childna'sbaaaaiadalodaf. 


This  guarantee  comes  in  each  box  of  six  pairs 
of  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  hose: 

“If  any  or  all  of  these  hose  come  to  holes, 
rip  or  tear — or  need  darning  within  six 
months  from  the  day  you  buy  them— we  will 
replace  them  free.” 


The  genuine  "Holeproof”  is  sold  in  your 
town.  We  will  tell  you  the  dealers’  names  on 
request  or  will  ship  direct,  charges  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSmRY  GOa 
315  Fourth  St  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Corliss-Coon 
Made  Collars 

2  for  25c 

Your  double  “dividend” — greater  individu 
ality  of  style  and  longer  wear  —  is  payable 
demand.  Simply  demand  Corliss-Coon  Collars 
each  time  you  purchase  and  collect  your  share 
of  the  profit  regularly. 


"On  deposit"  with  discriminating  furnishers 
everywhera.  If  yon  experience  any  difficulty 
in  " collecting"  through  your  furnisher,  you 
have  recourse  through  our  Factory.  Your 
order  with  twenty-five  cents  mailed  to  Corliss, 
Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.B,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  bring 
two  of  these  extra  value  collars  (any  style  or 
sixe)  to  your  door.  Our  New  Style  B<wk  to 
help  you  make  selection  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  request. 


"Field  Club"  illustrated  above  is  an  "extra 
dividend”  collar.  The  accuracy  required  in  a 
collar  which  must  exactly  meet  in  front  and 
stay  together  through  a  hard  day's  wear  adds 
to  the  expense  of  making.  Bnt  you  get  more 
style  than  is  possible  in  any  other  shape  of 
fold  collar.  The  required  exactness  is  found 
only  in  the  Corliss-Coon  "Field  Club.”  Two 
Heights.  "Field  Club”  No.  1  —  2  in.;  "Field 
Club"  N0.2 — 2ji(in.  Regular  and  Quarter  Sizes. 


In  refusing  to  come  to  the 
machine  processes  almost  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  two-for-a-quarter  collars, 
we  share  our  profit  with  wearers  of 


We  Share  the 
Profit  With  You 


Y our  Dividend 
Payable  T  oday 


'•Field  Club" 

No.  I — 2  in. 

No.  2 — 2^  in. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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FOR  WEARERS  OF 

KNEE  DRAWERS 


THERE'S  A 


Boston  Garter 

DELIGHTFULLY  COMFORTABLE 
TO  THE  BARE  LEG 


NON-ELASTIO,  TUBULAR 
KNIT  LEO  BAND 
ELASTIC.  ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 


Su^PBlrlUfiBd 
oolUoelptof  Priet 

•OOB  «U  THE  TEAR  ROVED 


^Iricto 

'•reaiIy  DEUGHTFUL 


qhe 

/umt  Covered 
^n4y  Coated 
C^eiDtit9  Cum 

PoriicutarW  IDesIrablc 
after  uifincr 

YOUR  DRUGGIST  KNOWS 

that  the  best  peppermint  in  the 
world  is  contained  in  Chiclets 

Sold  tn  S^IO^and  25^  packets 
fronk  fS.  fleer  Gl  (Zompany  3iic 
P  Etlodelf  Ei  a  .TbSAond  doronlaCoa 


MENNENS 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


Babjr  •  Boet  Fri«M 

and  Mamma’s  greatest  comfort.  Meniieii*a  relieves  and 
prevenu  Prlekly  Heat,  Climfins  anti  Sonborn. 

Por  your  protectioo  the  gmuulne  is  put  up  in  non -re- 
flllable  boxes — the  ^Box  that  l^x«^  wHn  Mennen’a 
faceontop.  Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  as  cents— Sampk/frr 
Guaraateed  hy  the  Geriurd  Menaen’t  Cbeml^  Co.,  uader  the  Food 


Try  Xmm'b  Violet  <Bovatcd)  Talcum  Toikt  Powder— It 
11m  Bceat  ol  Fresb-cut  Pama  Vkrfcta.  fret. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Nawark.  N.  J. 

■*s  Xeratad  Mis  Hasp  [htue  wrapper]  t  Sant^Us 

Specially  prep«re<i  for  the  aursery.  > 

•s*t  Has  Tai«  TaUat  Pawdar,  Orieotal  Odor -laid  asly  at  Sta 
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YOUNG  MEN 

rllRTY-THREE  years  of  tailoring 
\u5t  for  young  men  and  all  for 
young  men  has  given  "Sampeck  ” 
Clothes  the  premier  place.  They  are 
“custom”  in  mode,  material  and 
making,  but  uncustomary  in  their  dash 
and  distinction. 

Every  leading  clothier  has  them — any  clothier 
can  get  them  for  you.  We’ll  gladly  refer  you 
to  one  if  you’U  write  us. 

Demand  the  brand,  “  SAMPECK  ”  of 
your  clothes-shop.  Our  label  is  in 
every  garment.  The  fascinating 
“  COLLEGE  ALMANAC  ”  “  C  ”  of 
Dress  and  Sports  sent  tree  for  a  postal. 

SAMUEL  W  PECK  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Doesn’t  This  Look  Comfortable? 


It  is.  The  satisfactory  old-fashioned  balbriggan  knitted 
stuff  is  nov  made  into  the  new-fashioned  easy  undergar¬ 
ments — short  sleeves,  knee  length,  coat-shirt  and  all. 
The  “feminized”  undergarmen.s  of  muslin  and  nainsook 
are  not  in  the  same  class  for  comfort,  wear  and  general 
usefulness.  Your  ROXFORD  size  will  fit  you  to  a  dot. 
Ample  and  easy  in  crotch  and  seat.  Non-shrinking. 
Then  is  a  little  book,  on 


Roxford  Underwear 


For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for  it  before 
you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear.  It  is  nell  roortb 
writing  for. 

Long  sleeve  shins  ~  Ribbed  and  flat  union  suits 

Short  sleeve  shirts  Ankle  length  drawers 

Sleeveless  shirtt  (no  buttons)  Knee  length  drawers 

Bachelor  shirts  (no  buttons)  Short  stout  drawers 

Coat-shirts  (short'or  long  sleeves)  Long  slim  drawers 

Any  style,  any  weight,  for’ any  climate.  Send  your 
name  for  the  Book  and  please  yourself.  ■  50c.,  7Sc.', 
$1.00  per  garment. 

•Roxford  Knittiiig  -Company,  Dept  G,  PhiladeiphU 
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cre  IS  a  Dififcreoce-  After  All 


Take  your  choice — the  distressed  look  that  comes 
from  “too  much  knowledge”  of  die  aggravation  of  / 
two-piece  underwear,  or  the  expression  of  the  f  ^ 
satisfied  man  who  is  properly  clothed  in  a  union 
suit  of  the  right  kind. 

Superior  Union  Suits  ^ 

are  different  from  all  other  underwear — two-piece  or  union. 

They  give  comfort,  fit  and  service  unsurpaaaed.  They  are  the 
moat  reasonably  priced  and  altogether  satisfactory  underwear 
ever  offered.  No  shirt  to  crawl  up — no  drawers  to  sag  down. 
Among  Superior  $peeial  features  are:  Never-rip  seams.  Spe¬ 
cially  Imitt^  elastic  fabric.  Shaped  neck.  Cuffs  that  do  not 
brcome  bell  shaped.  **  The  Lap  without  the  gap.**  **  The  Cratch 
that  covers.**  Buttons  the  beat.  Buttonholes  that  will  not  rpread. 
Sloping  Shoulders  that  do  not  sag.  Comfort,  service,  satisi  action. 
All  sizes;  all  styles;  for  all  men. 

SUPERIOR  UNDERWEAR  CC. 

144  Downing  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

SKt  Ask  yrur 

Write  us  for  a 


handsome  illustrated 
booklet. 


a  a 

"'a  PgftFECT  UNION  SUIT ^ 


Ask  year  dealer — 
look  for  the  label 
and  insist  on  its 
being  "  Superiot.  “ 


From  Now  until  JULY  1st— NOT  LATER 


There  n  no  more  useful  garden  maledal  than  what  are 
known  as  Dutch  Bulba,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocus,  etc.  They  give  for  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 
money  an  abundance  of  lowers  in  the  house  from 
December  until  April,  and  in  the  garden  almost  before  tbe 
snow  is  off  the  grouitd  in  the  spring  until  the  middle  of  May. 
These  bulbs  are  gyown  almost  ezcTusively  in  Holland,  and  in 
enormous  quantities,  where  th^  are  told  at  very  low  prices. 
Usually  they  pats  through  the  hands  of  two  dealers,  ana  more 
than  double  in  price  before  reaching  the  retail  buyer  in  America. 

Ehr  ardetiBS  frota  us  now  inUesH  cf  wsitas  aali|  the  (tl, jrou  rave 
(ram  20  lo  40  per  cent  in  onU,  set  a  superior  qualilT  of  Bums  not  lo 
be  obuined  si  any  pries  is  this  cousiry,  asd  base  a  smeb  krser  lie  of 
varieties  lo  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  is  Holland,  aad  are  shipped  to  our 
cuanism  is  tbe  orifiaal  psrkasrs  iaamedwlely  upon  their  arrival  from 
Hollasd,  perfectly  Iresh.  aad  in  the  best  pnadilr  coadition. 

If  you  wim  lo  lake  advaalase  of  our  very  lour  pricaa.  we 
Bsusl  base  your  order  not  lalar  than  July  1st,  as  we  import  Bubs  to 
order  oaly.  They  aeed  aol  be  paid  for  uadi  after  delivery,  luir  ukeo  if 
not  of  a  saddactory  quality.  iRefereaces  required  from  rww  coatoasers.) 
Our  import  prior-sal,  the  moat  comprehensive  catalofue  of  Bidbs  published, 
is  BOW  ready,  and  may  be  had  for  the  askiof . 

A  FEW  or  THE  PRICES 

INrlOO  PerSaO 

Flue  Stiieri  Hyadathi  .  |l  00  fu  SO  . 

Floe  Mised  TuUps  .  80  3M 

Fxtra  Fine  Mised  Tulips  .  ....  1  OO  450 

Narcftffut  Poetkrut  •  •  ...  2  50 

Double  Deffodilt .  1  8  SO 

NArdMus  Bicolor  EmpreM  .  ....  J  SO  It  00 

NArdMUt  Emperor  a  .  •  .  2  75  12  00 

NAidMut  Goldea  Spur .  2  25  10  00 

NMCteUA.  Mrs.  WAlter  T.  Were.  Splentikl 

frce*iowerinf  ....  .  •  3  00  12  50 

SfiAuiffli  IrlA.  Splesdid  Mixture  a  .  .  .  30  1  25 

ELUOn  NURSERY  CO. 
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TZJ  S  U  M  M  E  R 

JotoAk^fuC  UNDERWEAR 

*!*»  M  AA  I  iiiMled  on  the  Ubel.  I  learned  that  laat 
■UMMT.  llUa  (umnier  I  looked  for  the  '*Poroduiit*  label 
firat  and  1  know  I  got  the  cooleat  thing  (or  wanneat  weather — 
it  aad  wearing  quality  too.'  Ask  your  dealer  (ot  k. 

UCKI’C  ^sad  eri<*  Uniae  SuiM  ' 

MJLn  O  D»wi>«.«scb  OUC.  $1.00 

BOYS'  Shhn  sod  Drswtn,  sack  25c.  Uoioe  Suilt  JOe 
Styles  and  me»  ?  In  die  new  booklet.  Send  (ot  it  now. 

CKALMERJM^NITTINC 
^  WiililpiiirfiriTll  II  III  Ams 


It  pays  to  buy 


Shoe  Laces 


They  are  the  best  money’s-worth  because  they  easily  outwear  two  or 
more  pairs  of  other  shoe  laces.  Being  tubular  in  the  center  they  slide 
freely  through  the  eyelets,  and  are  doubly  reinforced  to  withstand  the 
strain  at  this  point. 

It  is  worth  something  too,  to  always  have  nice-looking  shoe  laces. 
Nufashond  are  all  silk  and  retain  Uieir  lustre  and  beauty.  And  the 
bow  is  always  neat  and  attractive  because  it  does  not  crush  in  tying. 

You  don’t  need  to  simply  take  our  word  for  these  things.  Every 
pair  of  Nu/askond  Shoe  Laces  is 

guaranteed  for  3  months 

2S  ceala  per  pair  at  all  shoe  and  dry  soods  stores,  and  haberdashers.  Sold 
only  in  sealed  boxes.  If  your  dealer  hasn  t  ntifashond  Shoe  Laces,  well  send  them 
to  you  postpaid  on  receipt  of  at  cents. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet  that  tells  about  Nufashond  Shoe  Laces  and 
shows  our  full  line  of  shoe  laces  at  every  price. 

Our  10c  tabular  laces  for  bisb  shoes  are  •uaraatoed  for  6  months. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 
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LOOK  for  this  LABEL 


I^ON’T  grill — don’t  sizzle — avoid  clinging 
^  suffocating  under-garments  for  summer 
weather,  trv  the  cool,  loose  fitting  serft 
texture  GOTHAM  SUMMER  UNDER¬ 
WEAR  and  PAJAMAS.  They  |)ermit  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  and  freedom  of  motion,  are 
sensibly  cut  over  roomy  patterns  and  tailored 

fin  a  faultless  manner. 

Insist  on  the  GOTHAM  label: — it’s 
vour  guarantee  of  utidfrwar  per/cction. 

GOTHAM  GARMENTS  are  on  sale  at 
leading  shops  everywhere.  UNDERNEtil 
$1.00  and  more  the  garment.  PAJAIiAS  AND 
UNION  SUITS  $1.50  and  m<ire  the  suit. 

,  If  your  han’t  Ihrm  send 

-  SIM  and  price  direct  to  and  i«„,1obGoTHAM 
llbeauickly supplied. Hand-  Urawen.  a  a  du. 
sutneiy  ill  ns  traled  style  hook  tiDct  Improvnnnit  | 
iibonl  "The  Underwear  of  a  otct  oiher  kin.*' 
Gentleman"  sent  free  on  reQuesl.  K j 
<i<>THA.M  I'NUERWKAB  CO.  I 

S*r<-  «.  •S-US  FraakUn  8U  Wew  York  City - 


Made  as  white  and  clean  as  new,  with  a  damp  doth 

You,  or  the  maid,  can  take  your  half  dozen  or  dozen  soiled  LITHOLIN 
Waterproofed  Linen  Collars, — Cuffs  al:«,  and  in  as  many  minutes  wipe  them 
white  as  new  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  repeat  it  week  in,  week  out.  You  cut  down 
the  laundry  bill,  look  neat  and  dressy,  feel  comfortable  and  independent.  Never 
wilt  or  fray.  Has  celluloid  prejudiced  you?  Well, — these  are  different.  All  styles, 
all  sizes.  The  same  collar  you  have  always  worn,  only  waterproofed. 

Collars  25c.  Cuffs  SOc. 

Alwkga  aold  from  a  RED  box,—  if  any  otfior  color  the  goods  will  not  be  LITHOLIN. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send,  giving  styles,  site,  how  many,  with  reniitlauce,  and  we  will 
mail— postpaid.  Booklet  free  on  request,  with  illustrations  of  styles  from  whith  to  order. 


Dept.  16 


THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 

7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 
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Keep  you 
Hot  WeatKeuI  I 

m  ^  m 


y*  I G  HT  fitting,  skin  hugging  undergarments 
intensify  Summer  heat,  because  they  create 
unnatural  warmth. 

LOOSE  nniNG  B.  V.  D.  GARMENTS 

allow  refreshing  air  to  reach  the  pores,  and  }>ermit 
a  pleasant  freedom  of  motion  not  possible  with 
tight  fitting  undergarments. 

I.  V.  D.  Garments  are  cut  on  large,  shapely,  well  pro¬ 
portioned  patterns,  scientifically  designed  to  give  the 
wearer  the  utmost  freedom.  Each  and  every  I.  V.  0 
garment  looks  as  if  it  had  been  tailored  es|iec<ally 
for  the  wearer.  The  stitching  is  accurate;  the  buttons 
are  strongly  sewed  on;  and  the  garments  a'c  sewed  in 
a  manner  which  insures  non-ripping  senm.- 

The  fabrics  of  which  I.  V.  0.  garme.".-,.^  c-rr  made, 
are  light,  durable,  thoroughly  tested  woven  materials, 
selected  for  their  cooling  and  wearing  qualities 
Every  garment  of  B.  V.  D.  manufacture 
Is  Identified  by  thb  Red  Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THE 


|[BVDJ| 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


We  make  no  tannents  without  this  Label. 

Insist  upon  gettlns  H. 

Write  for  Booklet  "C.”  “The  Ceekn  Thisf  UaScrihe  Sae." 
THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY, 
lAnif  I.  V.  B.  SktM  Siib. 

M-47  Wortk  Street.  ....  New  York 
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Two  Eyelet  Tie— 

I ;  ^  Tan  or  Velvet  Calf 


Anew  note  in  footwear  fashion* 
— two  eyelet  ties.  Oneofthese 
is  the  Colonial — a  striking  style 
made  over  Florsheim  **  Natural 
Shape”  lasts,  which  won’t  slip  at  the 
heel,  gap  at  the  instep  nor  pinch  the 
toes.  An  ideal  warm  weather  shoe. 

Writ*  for  Stylo  Book, 

Tk*  FLORSnBM  SHOE  COMPANY,  Chlcsf*. 
II.  S.  A. 


The  Silent  Door 

Avoid  the  nerve-racking  ilam 
of  the  screen  door.  Stop  its 
banging  and  jarring.  In 
1.000.000  homes  where  the 


“DIME  SCREEN 
DOOR  CHECK 


is  used,  the  slam  of  the  door  is  never  heard. 

The  rubber  bumper  first  checks  the  door,  then  allows  it 
to  close  softly.  At  your  hardware  or  housefumishing 
store  or  by  mail  for  12  cents.  Address 

CALDWELL  MF6.  CO..  28  Jmns  St.,  Rochcstw.  I.  T. 


Used  by  U.  S.  Signal  Corps. 

GENEVA 

Superior  Binocular 


15. 


Ovr  Haadsome  Book, 
The  Nt0r  Distanet 
teat  (r^  oa  request. 


lu  magnify^ 
power,  field  view 
and  cleameu  of  definition  is 
seldom  equalled,  even  In  those 
binoculars  costing  twice  ss 
much.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  If  he  has  none  in  stock, 
send  os  $is  snd  receive  one 
on  approval.  If  not  satisfactory,  return 
it  (at  our  expense).  We  will  cheerfully 
refund  your  money. 

OENEVa  optical  CO..  JP  Llsdee  Sl..aaesva.  N.  Y 
BzcLosiva  SALEe  aaKUTS- 
•  a  WUcee  Ithaca.  >  T 

Balais  OMlaal  Osmpssg,  SSI  Mala  St..  Islill  r  T. 

0.  m.  Vesd.  oAlaaS.  Oal.  Tuekar.  IsU  AOs  .  HarSsIk, Ta. 
W.  M.  tWissa  Optical  Oe  ,  M4  BsUthtsiSM..  PtMshnrfTta. 

1. 1.  BassaaSsa.  Bast  Mala  St.,  Kochictw.  M.  t! 


scratched 


Ordinary  preparations 

for  whitening  CANVAS 

SHOES  simply  paint 

the  dirt  white.  | 

^  B 

If 

Bon  Ami  cleans  ^ 
^’'the  dirt  off— a  i; 

rk  nicer  and  bet-  B 

I 

Simply  scrub  P 
the'~thoe  clean 
with  a  brush  and  g 
Bon  Ami  lather.  When  g 
the  lather  has  dried, 
wiping  with  a  - 


leaves 
the  shoe 
clean 
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CAWSTON 

OSTRICH 

FARM 

IN  CALIFORNIA 


^*OHe  nf  tkt  strangest  sights  tn 
America'*— fit,  K  Amertean, 

SmJATEDio  Soudi  PiiJtm. 

ike  Cawtion  Oilrich  Farm  it 
ooe  a(  the  moil  inicrealinc 
ia  one  of  ihe  ivetlieit  ^lolt  in  Cw- 
(ornia.  Here  in  a  lena-traiMcal  park 
oi  Bowen,  paimt  aad  treet,  are  ihe 
worid  (aaiout  Cawiton  Ortrichet. 
For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
iaduilry  of  ratting  tkeae  magnificent 
birdt  (or  tkctf  (ealheri,  hat  tleadily 
gone  on.  until  to-day  the  finetl  iealh- 
en  produced  in  the  world  are  turned 
out  from  the  Cawtion  Farm. 

The  Cawtion  feathen  have  re- 
cciyed  prize  medab  aad  ribbont  at 
nearly  every  ezhihttinn  in  the  world. 
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OdTPlCM  FARM 

P.  <>.  Bos  51.  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 


LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 
gives  a  piquant  flavor  indispensable  to  good 

Chafing  Dish  Cooking 

Fish,  Shrimps,  Oysters,  Clams  and  Lobsters; 
Frogs*  Legs  and  Welsh  Rarebit  are  given  an 
appetizing  and  delicate  relish  by  its  use. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.Y. 


►  The  beverage 
all  children  love — 

Vineland 

Grape  Juice 

**  From  tbo  Load  ot  tbo  Vino  " 

Delicious — healthful — refreshing. 

At  druggists*  grocers*  etc*,  and  at  aeda 

fountains.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  yea 
with  Vineland  Grape  Juice,  we  will  ship  you 
direct*  paying  delivery  charges,  i  dosen  quarts, 
1  dosen  pints,  I3.00. 

Trial  Bottle  10c.— Enough  to  show  the  fine 
flavor  and  greater  richness  o!  Vineland  Grape 
Juice.  Send  your  name  and  10  cents 


ft  jtilwi  jm  tfalMl  jlfyihit—tt  «•  mm^wm  jm  tSal  At  ymB-roaM 
MATnuilTT  fUaT  It  «ht  SRly  SUrt  m  tto  mnUk.  M  HIttSt 

•Riy  ikM  wfcttS  mm  ttvaft  bt  tusSt  It  tvttiy,  fN«l  9m4  Ittb  til  MbtUtelM 
•**t4  via  fiM  l»  fNM  SariRC  StvtItpaMM— t  teah  tt  ftstldvt  It  mmj  wdmm  tf 
ftSttS  tmm.  St  fUtta  mm  %»  lanlmi  Mjwbt  *w  iSlt  tf  »>■  lU  tattkl 


Interfstinfc  Booklet,  **  The  Bounty  o  f  the 
atrbor,'*  maiUdfree,  Write  for  it, 

ftNElARD  8RAPE  JUICE  COflffMT 
2f9  W.  Issitnrfl.  f Masfl,  R.  i. 
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SO 


do  this.  Do  this— draw  razor  blade  between  thumb 
and  fore-finger  moistened  with  “  8  in  One.”  Rub 
a  few  drops  into  strop.  Then  strop. 

The  microscopic  saw  teeth  of  a  razor’s  cntting 
cdgernst.  This  dulls  the  blade.  ‘‘8  in  One”  prevents 
surface  rusting.  Stropping  wipes  the  edge  clean, 
breaking  off  all  dull  rusted  steel  particles.  You 
get  a  brand  new  set  of  sharp  teeth  for  every  shave. 

Just  try  this  honestly  one  week.  Write  today  to 
3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO.,  49  Broadway 

NKW  YORK  CITY,  foT  Sample  bottle  and  special  cir¬ 
cular.  Both  free. 


\Vearing 


^^WATERfROOF 

Collars  q  Coffs 

You  really  can’t  tell  them  from  linen:  same  dull 
finish — same  linen  texture — correct  in  style  and  per¬ 
fect  in  fit  as  the  best  linen  collar  you  can  buy.  They 
are  absolutely  waterproof — can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub. 

e^erymhrre,  tS  Cnff**  SO  cts.  0$tr  uew 

£m4y**yfMisM  ftrmits  cttrrtct  mdjmstmtnt  9/  tht  tit. 

Let  $u  ttmdyeu  eur  tmUst  style 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY,  Dept.  D 
72».727  BioMlwax.  New  York 

SMtM,  65  Miord  St.  I  900  Chntmit  SC  |  fhlMC*.  161  Mvkct 

Sc  ;  8w  rnuMtM.,  71t  MMooSc;  SC  Lm),,  MiUs  BuUdinci  MnU,  117 
jeknoti  At*.  $  T*r*«to,  54.64  Frucf  At*. 


Your 

Friends 

Are 
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PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

C.  With  the  coming  of  the  Summer  season  the  demand  for  light 
weight  apparel  suggests  the  use  of  light  weight  suspenders. 

C.  We  make  the  President  Suspender  in  a  Light  Weight,  weigh¬ 
ing  approximately  two  ounces.  This  model  is  especially  designed 
for  dress  and  office  wear. 

C.  A  feature  which  will  appeal  strongly  to  careful  dressers  is  the 
faultless  hang  of  the  trousers  when  President  Suspenders  are 
worn.  The  sliding  comfort  cord  in  the  back  relieves  the  pressure 
from  the  shoulders  and  the  strain  from  the  trouser  buttons.  They 
are  so  comfortable  that  the  wearer  is  unconscious  of  them,  just 
as  he  should  be  of  every  detail  of  his  dress. 

C.  The  Light  Weight  President  is  the  coolest  and  most  comfort¬ 
able  of  trouser  supports. 

C.  The  lisle  webbing  comes  in  dainty  designs,  in  plain  light  col¬ 
orings  and  in  the  latest  fashionable  shades  to  match  the  fabrics  in 
clothes  and  neckwear. 

C.  All  Dealers  should  be  able  to  supply  the  Light,  Medium  and 
Heavy  Weights,  in  regular  and  extra  lengths.  If  not,  we  will 
supply  you  upon  receipt  of  price,  50  cents.  State  color  and 
len^h  desired.  Every  pair  unconditionally  guaranteed. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 

1703  Main  Street  Shirley,  Mass. 


,  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

1/  avoid  that  red,  shiny  complexion  cansed  4 
by  perspiration.  Use  Lablache,  the 
great  beautifier,  and  have 
no  fear  of  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  wind 
Pure  and  harmless 

They 

m.y  b«  dingoroui.  Flwh 
While.  Pink  or  Cream.  Shc.i 
box,  of  drnggiiti  or  by  malL 
Stnd  10c.  Jar  tanmle. 

BEN.  LEVY  CM. 

Fisnch  PerfnnMra 
Baft.  8,  ■  ISS  Blaiataa  St. 

Baataa.  Ham. 


1 
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Monarch  Li^t  Touch  it  not  a  mere 
“talking  point."  It  is  a  mechanical  fact 
Monarch  Li4ht  Touch  means  **all 
day  efficiency  "  —  no  mid  -  afternoon 
letting  down  of  the  operator’s  speed 
through  muscular  weariness. 


’Tailored  to  fit  tlic  form. 


“I  don’t  know  why  It  is."  said  a  lady  customer 
to  a  saleswoman  in  a  big  store,  "but  I  can’t  'St 
a  garment  to  fit  me  like  Carter's,  no  matter,  h  im 
much  I  pay  for  it.”  - 

“That’s  easily  explained,"  said  the  sales¬ 
woman,  “you  see,  CaiW’s  Underwear  is  toUortd 
lofutkt  form.  I  know  of  no  other  underwear  so 
scientifi^ly  proportioned.  It’s  in  the  knitting 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  deigning,  too,  for  see 
bow  fine  the  fabric  is." 

This  conversation,  overheard  by  one  of  our 
salesmen,  gives  you  one  of  the  manufacturing 
secrets  responsible  for  the  superiorly  of  Carter’s 
Underwear,  Now  you  know  why  Carter’s  is  so 
different —  why  it  wears  so  well  and  retains  its 
slu^  so  long. 

’The  beautiful  fabrics  with  their  fine  mvisibU 
ribs  will  appeal  to  you  and  so  will  the  beautiful 
and  duraoU  finish.  All  our  garments  are  made 
and  finished  in  the  pure  air  and  sunshine  of  a 
llassachusetts  village  and  not  peddled  from 
house  to  house  to  be  hand  finishea  and  perhaps 
contaminated  as  some  goods  are.  Carter’s  gar¬ 
ments  are  bleached  by  an  expensive  process 
which  does  not  rot  the  fiibric,  and  in  addition 
are  finally  sltrilittd  and  reach  you  ready  to  put 
on. 

Try  Carter's.  When  you  see  bow  well  it  fits 
and  how  long  it  wears  you  will  want  your  hus¬ 
band  and  the  children  to  wear  Carter’s  too. 

Made  In  Uidon  Suits  and  twi^plece  suits 
for  women  and  chMren.  Union  Suits 
for  men.  Also  Infants’  shtats  and  bands. 


increases  the  output — permits  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  work  in  a  day  and 
therefore  reduv  es  the  cost  of  typewrit¬ 
ing  to  the  employer. 

Monarch  Light  Touch  and  other 
Monarch  features  are  well  worth 
learning  about.  Let  us  five  you  a 
demoiMtration.  Write  for  illustrated 
descriptiye  literature. 

The  Monardi  Typewriter  Company 

Esscstbs  OftiMS.  BsssrIi  Tisseillst  MMlag 


Tke  William  Carter  Co. 

Dept.  OS 

Needham  Heights  (Highlandville),  Masa. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  *^-g---~-  are  indexed.  TUm  to  page  3, 


.22  Caliber  Automatic  rifle 

For  camping,  canoeing,  automobiling,  or  any  outing,  this 
novel  little  repeater  affords  more  pleasure  than  any  other 
g^n.  Being  reloaded  by  recoil,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
pull  the  trigger  for  each  shot.  It  shoots  clean  and 
inexpensive  cartridges,  is  easy  to  load  and  light  to  carry. 

IT  MAKES  AN  OUTING  OUTFIT  COMPLETE 

Winchester  Guns  and  Winchester  Ammunition  — the  Red  W 
Brand  —  are  Made  for  Each  Other  and  Sold  Everywhere. 


wmcHESTm 
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The  Capitol  at  Washington 


the  ink  supply  is  automatic. 
Address  for  booklet  and  prices,  . 

Neostyle  Go. 

30  Beade  St.,  New  York 

109  FraokllB  St.,  Boston 
21B  Bandolph  St.,  Ghlc»d<* 


is  painted  with  paint  containing 


oxroE 
OF  ZINC 


The  Oxide  of  Zinc  was  introduced  to 
make  die  paint  more  durable  and  beautiful 

No  odier  white  paint  material  meet^ 
these  two  requirements,  and,  incidentally, 
no  other  is  so  economicaL 


When  you  select  house-paint,  adt  th( 
dealer  or  the  painter 


Does  your  paint 
contain  Oxide  of  Zinc  ? 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

National  City  Bank  Building 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

We  do  not  grind  Qnde  of  Zinc  in  ofl.  A  lat  of  manofactiacr* 
of  Qnde  of  Zinc  peina  Maikd  oa  raqaMl. 


The  adyertieenwinti  ia  Brerybudy'e  Meseeine  ere  iadened,  Torn  to  page  S 


Osido  of  Ziac  b  vaakarable  even 
nnder  tke  blow.pipe 
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The  effect  of  paint  or  varnish  properly  applied  to  your  house  and  to 
the  things  inside  and  outside  of  your  house  will  be  to  brighten  up 
your  home  wonderfully,  provided  you  use  the  right  paint  or  varnish. 

“Brighten  Up”  is  the  name  of  a  line  of  Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  and  Varnishes  intended  especially  for  the  use  of  home¬ 
makers. 

Go  to  the  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in  your  town,  tell  him  what  you  wish  to  do,  and  he  will 
suggest  the  right  Brighten  Up  finish  for  your  purpose,  or  write  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Brighten  Up  booklet,  telling  all  about  the  different  kinds  of  paints  and  varnishes  in  this  line. 

^  THESKRWIN-WlLLIAMSCa  ^ 

LAROEST (BKCAUSCMST) MINT*  VARNISH  MAKCRS  IN  THE  WOftLO 
f  \  Addr»$t  atl  InquIrtM  to  60S  C€Ui€U  RoaE,  M.W.,  CItutlanil,  Ohio  /  \ 

IVrVftal  III  Canada  to  030  Cofitro  St.,  Montrtal 

M|h|W  London  Addrou!  7  Wall  Court,  Qu**n  Stroot,  C.  C.  (IHnW 


Send  forourfree  Boat  Book 


Do  not  think  of 
buying  a  launch 
until  you  see  om 

Four  Launch 


> 
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Nervous  Headaches 

so  often  the  bane  of  the  busy  modern 
woman,  find  quick  relief  in  the  use  of 


MENTHOLATED 

VASELINE 


IN  CONVENIENT,  SANITARY, 

PURE  TIN  TUBES 

{.Contain  No  Lead) 

Everyone  knows  the  value  of  menthol  for 
nerve-aches  erf  any  kind;  your  doctor  will 
tell  you  how  much  better  it  is  when  com¬ 
pounded  with  Vaseline,  the  greatest  of 
all  family  remedies. 

Mentholated  Vaseline  soothes  the  nerves 
and  stops  the  ache.  It  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied,  and  the  relief  and  rest 
are  alntost  immediate.  It  will  pay  vou  to 
always  have  this  preparation  in  the  house. 

Mentholated  Vaseline  is  only  one  of  the 
twelve  Vaseline  preparations  that  together 
make  a  complete  and  safe  medicine  chest 
Eor  each  little  ailment  or  accident  prev¬ 
alent  in  every  household,  there  is  a 
special  kind  ^  Vaseline  that  is  most 
effective  and  best  to  use. 

OUR  FREE  VASELINE  BOOK 

tells  you  all  about 

Cassicaa  VsMlIas  PsaaSc  Vattllac 

Part  VsMlIat  Whitt  VMdlae 

CarhaiaM  Vawliat  Caathtratii  VMtUat 

MaathalaM  VaaMlat  llsraM  Vwtllat 

VaatllatOxUtaf  Zlac  PtrlaMri  WbHt  Vawllat 

VtatUat  CaU  Cnaa  Vaarilat  CaaMw  let 

Bach  one  It  a  necaatity.  Their  practical  utility  will  save  you 
nuney  in  doctor's  bills,  not  to  mention  puns  and  discomforts. 
AJl  the  Vaseline  Preparations  are  deacribed  in  our  Vaseline 
Book.  This  tells  the  special  merits  of  each  Vasdine  Prei>ara- 
tion  and  gives  directions  for  its  proper  use. 

Write  for  the  FREE  BOOK  TODAY 
,  .  CHESEBROUGH  MFC  CO. 

•  Proprietora  of  Every  “VASELINE"  Product 
34  State  Street,  New  York 

42'st.Sfei. 


Any  child  can  use  the  Hot  Point 
Electric  Iron,  because  it  is  perfectly 
safe  and  simple.  One  end  of  the 
cord  attaches  to  any  light  fixture.  On  the 
other  end  is  a  switch  plug. 

To  heat  the  iron,  push  the  switch  plug 
in.  To  cool  it,  take  the  plug  out 
Putting  in  and  taking  out  the  plug  controls  the 
amount  of  electric  current  and  regulates  the 
temperature. 

Shortly  after  the  plug  is  inserted  the  iron  is  hot 
From  then  on  you  will  not  need  current  more  than 
half  the  time. 

The  regular  household  iron  weighs  6  lbs.,  but  you 
never  have  to  lift  it — when  not  in  use  simply  tip  it  up 
on  the  broad  end.  The  stsmd  is  attached. 

The  beet  all  goes  into  the  ironing.  You  need  no 
holder.  Tskeittoany  room,  too;  or  out  onto  the  porch. 
Endorsed  by  dectiical  experts 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Hot  Point  Automatic  Iron  cannot  be  over¬ 
heated.  Therefore  it  csimot  poasibly  start  a  fire.  It 
you  for^  to  pull  out  the  switch  plug  the  automatic 
device  does  it  for  you. 

The  Hot  Point  Standard  Iron  is  exactly  the  same  m- 
the  Automatic  except  the  automatic  coirtroL 
Our  Biudiag  Gnarantoo 

Tliii  asMaslM  h  saod  sad  July.  1910.  h  ■  prislad  cj^  as  llv 


Whai  yeaao  le  yoar  IJaliliie  Coswssy  or  Daabr  sA  lo  n*  lb' 
HC^  PmRvIRORl  K  day  sol  in**  k.  ordw  duHL  aadosa. 

We  ddnw  OSS  Is  say  part  of  dae  Uailed  Stela  at  dte  lagabr  iro 
pnoe  of  $5  00  faad,  5«6-l>.  STANDARD,  a  $6.00  iara6-k 
AUTOMATIC 


PACinC  ELECTRIC  HEATING  CO. 

Msia  Oftce  and  Fadtotyt  Oslano,  CsL 
EsAers  FsOory:  63-65  W.  Washisgtoe  Sl,  Chic  ago.  II’ 
Send  eider  to  aeareat  ofioe. 
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To  get  the  genuine  that 
is  **  built — not  stuffed” 


see  that  this  trade  mark 
is  sewn  on  the  end 


r  •  n 'f  a  U  tV«L> .  I  V  •.  « - 


Don’t  You  Find  Hot  Weather  Sleeping 

is  most  difficult,  but  most  necessary?  The  long  days  of  wakefulness  and  work  require  ab¬ 
solute  rest  at  night  Summer  heat  weakens  and  irritates  the  nerves  of  sensation,  so  that 
the  slightest  uncomfortable  touch  or  pressure  of  the  bed  produces  restlessness.  The 
Ostermoor  Mattress  is  ideal  in  Summer,  k  is  perfectly  sanitary,  refreshingly  cool  and 
absolutely  comfortable.  It  rests  the  muscles  and  soothes  the  nerves  and  gives  the 
“balmy  sleep”  which  is  “tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer.” 

Oiur  144-Page  Booklet,  “The  Test  of  lime”  and  Samples  of  licking  Sent  Free 

Whb  Ihcim  we  tend  the  name  oi  jroar  OMenaoor  dealer.  When  yon  bny.  be  tare  that  the  name  '*  Ottenaoor  '*  and 
oar  Irade-nurk  label  if  tewed  on  end  of  raanreat.  Then,  end  iA<n  nth,  yon  bare  tmxint  maniew  If  your  Wh  /  'Vv 

dwalwr  bna  mow  a  ia  alaclc,  wn  will  akip  dirwet,  axpewaa  prwpnid,  anna*  day  caeck  in  racahrad.  30 
Ntght»’  Frwm  Triml  #rwn(ad,  money  retnmed.  tf  dutatitfied.  Send  for  onr  free  book.  "The  Tea  of  Time.” 

OSTERMOOR  a  COMPANY.  107  EBaabalk  St..  Naw  Yoric 
Canada!  Almka  Feather  A  Down  Ca..  Ltd..  MomreaL 


I  li  _ _  r - 

fC  A  r\f  E  h 

\  '  3V5T(=K  oi-  ^ 

;?rjpFr-v 


Keep  the  Tank — Throw  Away  the  Tower 

That’s  what  you  do  when  you  install  a  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply. 
The  Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank  is  buried  in  the  ground  or  located  in  the 


is  delivered  Ly  stir  pressure — an  abundant  suppiv  on  tap  at  all  fixtures. 
All  the  conveniences  of  the  best  city  water  works— without  water  bills. 


All  the  conveniences  of  the  best  city  water  worl 
are  possible  with  the 


Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

Over  9,000  Kewanee  Systems  in  successful  op¬ 
eration — over  9,000  water  supply  problems  sue-  X  i 

cessfully  solved  by  the  Kewanee  System. 

Avoid  imitations  of  Kewanee  Systems.  n 

Look  for  our  name  plates  on  tanks  and  * 

pumping  outfits. 

No  charge  for  expert  engineering  ser¬ 
vice.  Write  for  our  complete  64-page 
illustrated  catalog  No.  &  It  ia  free. 


Kemranee  Water  Supply  Kewanee,  IIL 


5M  HMili  Twlwl  Santa*.  »  ChiRh 
UUMwopitiiSta 


Rh  Stoool,  Mmr  Totk  Ota. 
S^itaTchka**,  IL 


loSdta*.  Plndwi,  fb. 


I  -  w  I  ,  .  ,  I  _  . 


Pl«we  mention  Bwerybody'e  Mbgxiiwi  when  you  write  to  edvertiaeis. 


Buy  of  your  local  d^'alor  if  possible.  If  be 
hasn't  it.  do  not  accept  .:.ir-'thinK  else,  but  write 
our  nearest  office. 


!V.41!ONAL  LEAD 


Paint  Talks— No.  5 

Paintinii  Cement  and 
Concrete 

Cement  and  concrete  are  biddina  for  popular 
fayor  as  buildina  materials.  The  only  Imr  to  their 
immediate  favor  is  their  liability  to  discolor  and 
streak. 

Paint  is  tbeir  only  salvation.  But  paint— even 
the  best — so  often  softens  and  becomes  sticky, 
bleaches  or  scales  off  cement  What's  to  be  done? 

The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  moisture  and 
alkali  in  the  cement.  Let  it  stand  a  year  or 
eiahteen  months  and  there  is  no  trouble.  To 
artibciilly  aae  it.  two  methods  are  effective: 
(1)  Wash  the  surface  with  zinc  sulphate  dissolved 
in  water.  (2)  Wash  it  with  carbonic  acid  water. 

When  dry.  paint  wit;,  "in  .vhite  lead  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  accordinir  to  spicihcationa  which  we  will 
send  on  application. 

Do  not  use  sulphu:..  euriatic  acids  as  a 
wash  before  paintinir.  an '  '*  jt  try  to  get  alona 
with  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil.  Kill  the  alkali  as 
directed  and  use  notbinir  but  pure  white  lead  and 
linseed  oil  paint. 

Write  for  Houseowner’s  Painting  Outfit  “  E” 
Contains  specifications  !oi  all  kinds  of  painting. 


COMPANY 

■fr  ^0a  ta  Mck  vf  tht 
/•Omhtr  Mtit 

New  York.  BoWon.  BuCsIo.  di^ 
dmud.  Chlowo.  ClevelaiKL  St. 
Lonii.  John  T.  Lewli  a  Bros. 
Coiupr'''  .MIs4elphU)  (Nwlonsl 
lai  tna  Oil  Coaipaay>  Mnsbunh) 


O  C—  spent  now  will  preserve  every  cigar  in  all  boxes  you  buy 
in  the  future.  Last  cigar  in  the  box  as  choice  as  the  6rst. 

The  J.  R.  Ci^ar  Moistener 

is  made  of  Aluminum  and  Asbestos  and  fits  on  end  of  any  cigar 
box.  A  special  device  locks  and  tightly  closes  lid.  Ismiar- 
anteed  to  distribute  proper  moisture  evenly  within  the  tcx. 
Better  than  the  old-fashioned,  expensive  humidor.  _  A  toon  to 
frovtUrt.  Requires  little  space  and  will  not  blister  cigars. 
Bend  85  cents  (stamps  will  do).  Your  name  cn* 
grayed  on  moistener  free,  if  you  send  us  your  dealer’; 
name  and  address. 

Johnaon'Rosenthal  Sales  Company 
323  American  Express  Bldg.  Chicago.  III. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

SpeciaJ  to  Dealers 

Show  this  Cigar  Motateaer  to  your  custoners.  They'll  buy  one  as 
soon  as  sees.  An  attractiyc  oBer  made  to  dealers  o.i  request,  one  that 
will  Increase  your  box  traile.  Write  lor  It  today. 


Before  Ifou  Build 

or  remodel  your  house  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  get  this  De  Luxe  catalogue  of 


KINO  MANTELS 


They  excel  all  others  in  artistic  ap¬ 
pearance,  hone.st  construction,  distinctiw 
style  and  reasonable  price. 

This  big  book  costs  us  50c.  but  we 
will  send  it  to  interested  people  only 
for  I2C.  to  partly  pay  delivery  charges. 


satisfied  buyers.  Write 
for  these  books  while 
this  advertisement  is  be¬ 
fore  you. 

Kino  Mmntel  Co. 

1  521-623  W.  Jacluon  Av*. 

ICaoxvIlU,  Twna. 


Tbe  adyertfsements  in  B'verybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  5. 
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HiEim  HID  mim  eg. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

*  OBOROE  F.  SEWAKD,  Preaident  1909 

ROBERT  J.  HILL.AS,  Vice-President  and  Seeretery 


nOEUTY 

■  I  ADii  ii-v  This  Com^Mj  has  been  enKaged  In  the  seyeral  MIMOB  MISCELLANEOUS 

LIABILITY  LINES  of  Inanrance  for  thirty-three  years,  and  has  bnllt  np  gradually 

ACCIDENT  prudently  A  VEBT  LABGE  CASUALTY  1N8UBANCE  BUSINESS.  Ita 

■I'u"  annual  Incease  treaa  pram  Inna  is  eesr  SIX  MILLION  THBEE  HUNDBED 

HlAL^I  THOUSANTI  DOLLABS.  Its  business  is  protected  by  assets  of  over  EIGHT 

STEAM  BOILER  MILLION  SIX  HUNDBED  THOUSAND  DOLLABS,  Including  an  unearned 
ri  rVATTtB  premium  reserre  of  ey«r  THBEE  AND  ONE- HALF  MILLION  DOLLABS,  and 

a  special  reserre  against  contingent  claims  of  orer  ONE  MILLION  SIX 
PLATE  AUU  HUNDBED  THOUSAND  DOLLABS.  It  has  paid  OTEB  TWENTY-NINE 

-  _v'  '  MILLIONS  to  its  policy-holders  for  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  Is  to  giro 

BURfg  A¥Y  clients  not  only  INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effectlre  IN¬ 
FLY  WHEEL  SPBCTION  and  ADJUSTING  8EBYICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.00  SURPLUS,  $2,011,834.00 

directors: 

DUMONT  CLARKE,  OBO.  B.  IDE.  ].  O.  McCULLOUOH,  HENRY  B.  PIERRBPONT. 

WM.  P.  DDGON.  W.  O.  LOW.  WM.  J.  MATHBSON,  ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 

ALFRED  W.  HOYT,  FRANK  LYMAN.  ALEXANDER  B.  ORR,  JOHN  L.  RIKBR, 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT,  OBO.  F.  SEWARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


Plsasa  mention  BTerybody's  liagasfnr  when  you  write  to  adrertisers. 
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I VER  JOHNSON 

TRUSS  BRIDGE  BICYCLE 


Trust 

the 

Truss 


Today,  there  are  a  score  or  more  different  makes 
of  bicycles. 

Yet  the  Iver  Johnson  is  in  a  class  by  itself 
The  others  are  all  about  alike  except  in  name  platc^. 
One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Iver  Johnson 
is  the  Truss  Bridge — the  same  principle  employed  in 
bridge  construction.  This  holds  the  frame  abso¬ 
lutely  rigid — all  parts  in  perfect  alignment.  This 
elimination  of  ‘  ‘give”  and  ‘  ‘play”  makes  the 
Iver  Johnson  wonderfully  easy-running. 
Then,  the  extra  strength  given  by  the 
Truss  Bridge  adds  immensely 
to  the  safety.  Think  what 
W  that  means  to  you. 


chrlnr  illastrations  and  de¬ 
scription*  of  all  models  and 
name  of  your  dealer. 


mr  Mhrm's  hm  &  Crd*  Vsikt 
IM  Miar  Slrtat,  Fnthbarg,  Bats. 

Jfaawjhatarfr*  €f  Ivtrjohtuon  Kf- 
mlv^rt  I"  Hammrr  the  Uamtmer”! 
mnd  HimqU  Barret  Motoww. 


A  child  can  aee  and  know  that  thi*  Triple  Action  principle  it 
safe.  A  blind  man  can  feel  it.  The  Triple  Action  carriea  the 
hammer  up  after  firing,  away  from  the  firing-pin,  entirely  out 
of  the  suspicion  of  danger.  You  can’t  discharge  the  revolver 
if  you  want  to,  except  hy  deliberate  intention.  It’s  a  new 
construction,  a  better  one.  The  Triple  Action  is  safe  because 
basically  safe  in  construction. 

Tb*  Walnut  Army  Grip  gives  a  strong,  6rm  hand-bold.  22,  32  and  38  calibre, 
4  inch  barrels  nickel,  $9S0s  blued, $10.00.  At  all  hardware  and  aporting 
goods  stores.  If  yonr  dealer  doesn’t  sell  it,  send  ns  price;  we  will  supply 
yon  direct  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 


of  this  TODAY.  If  afro#. 

13  Qiestniit  Street,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


THE  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO. 


g|l^ 

1  JIb 

BTjv 

ISiKw 
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—and  women  who  want 
the  best— the  keen,  dis¬ 
criminating  judges  who 
are  most  particular  in  their 
requirements. 

The  New  Model 

L.CSmith&Br(KS.Typewriter 

Ball-bearings  at  all  frictional 
points— 

Parts  made  with  scientific  accu¬ 
racy — 

Clever  inbuilt  devices  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  special  work  (to  take 
the  place  of  awkward,  expensive 
attachments)— 

is  made  to  satisfy  particular  people. 

New  Illustrated  Book  Free 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  in  all  Larae  Cities. 


Office  for 
Europe. 
Asia  and 
Africa: 

19  Queen 


.wriong 
ALWAYS 
in  sight 


BOLTS  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body’s  Magasine  arc  indcTicd.  Turn  to  page  3 


The  inan  behind  a  COLT  can  look 
calmly  at  danger  because  he  knows  he 
has  the  advantage.  There’s  satisfaction 
in  feeling  secure. 

For  three-quarters  ot  a  century  ‘  ‘the  man  who 
knows” — Cowboy — Soldier — Police  Officer — 
has  staked  hit  life  on  the  one  arm  that  neverfails, 
‘‘It’s  a  Colt,”  always  dependable,  accurate, 
and  the  proven  superior  of  ail  other  revolvers. 

You  take  no  chance  in  choosing  a  Colt; 
you  run  no  risk  in  using  it. 

There  is  only  one  revolver  with  a  ‘‘posi¬ 
tive  lock”  insuring  against  accidental  dis¬ 
charge,  and  guaranteed  for  use  with  smokeless 
powder — ‘‘It’s  a  COLT.” 

Our  interesting  Catalog  No.  2J  describes  Colt 
Revolvers  and  Automatic  Pmols  in  a!!  desirable  calibers 
and  siies,  adapted  for  all  purposes — Protection,  Sport, 
or  Target  Shooting.  , 
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-  The  Stevens 

Boy  is  the  kind  of 
boy  that  makes  the  manly  ^ 
man.  A  Stevens  Rifle  is  a 

wonderful  all-round  exerciser  of 
those  faculties  which,  well  developed, 
make  for  success  in  business  and  pro¬ 
fession. 

Self-reliance,'  steady  nerves,  quick  mus¬ 
cles  and  an  active,  responsive  brain  are  all 
Stevens-built  qualities. 

The  boy  with  the  Stevens  Rifle  gets 
this  training  in  a  way  that  he  enjoys  and 
while  getting  good  bodily  exercise  in  the 
healthful  outdoor  air. 

Stevens  Rifles  are  thoroughly  well  made 
arms — accurate,  easy-working  and  safe.  Every  one 
is  tested  before  leaving  our  factory.  They  are 
known  as  the  t -eye  Kind  ”  because  they  have 

more  marksmanship  records  to  their  credit  than 
all  other  makes  combined. 

Dan  Beard’s  “Quns  and  Qunnins” 

An  interesting  and  vatnable  votnme  on  campin*.  woodcraft, 
habits  of  came  birds,  which  animals  are  pests  and  which 
are  not,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated  by  Bellmore  H. 

Browne,  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Paper 
covered,  ao  cents;  cloth  covered,  stamped  in  cilt, 
to  cents. 

160-P^e  Catalogae  Fm 

if  yon  will  send  6  cents  to  cover  post- 
ace.  Filled  with  valuable  infonna- 
tion  on  choice  and  care  of  fire¬ 
arms;  notes  on  sights,  ammo-  ^ 

aition,  etc. 

Atk  four  dealer  and  A 

buU  onSTE  VESS— 
tkerearenoenistUnUe. 

If  fou  cannot  ottain, 
wemill ekifdireet.ejr- 
frets  frefaid,  ufon  re- 
eeift  of  eeUalegne  price 

JUI«s”?0?U». 

TOOFrNtSt  f>S£2’  •  •  100 

OcopooFoih,Bm.,B.t.A  hMri£lLiT'  \  OAO 


UHstMiit.  .  S2.2S 
ttsstss^bynad,  Jr.  100 
Crxk  «Nrt  .  .  .  4.00 
UW*  Iru  .  .  .  100 
raMlls.fc.1T  .  100 
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New  Front  Cut 
Lawn  Mower 


Cuts  in  front — not  in  rear.  Does  not  roll  tlw  grass 
down.  You  know  how  old-style  mowers  leave  ridges  of 
uncut  grass  which  must  be  gone  over  the  second  time. 
You  know  how  difficult,  or  impossible  it  is  to  cut  down 
the  tall  grass. 

THE 


Clarinda  Lawn  Mower 


overcomes  these  and  many  other  objec¬ 
tions.  (Fully  covered  by  strong  Mt- 
ents.)  No  scythe  or  sickle  needed  where 
you  have  a  Clarinda.  Cuts  long  ^ass 
as  well  as  short.  Self-sharpener.  Mows 
on  uneven  ground  as  well  as  level. 
1  Mows  dead  grass.  Will  mow  your 
V  terrace.  Cuts  close  to  trees,  etc.  So 
Y  many  advantages,  there's  no  com- 
<.4  pariaon  with  ordinary  mowers.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  pamphlet, 
giving  name  of  dealer. 

Dealers 

should  order  sample  on  trial  (pre- 
1  paid);  if  not  a  mat  hnprove- 

L  ment  over  all  other  lawn  mow- 

I  ers,  return  at  our  expense. 

Glmrtndm  Lmwn 
- ■  "N  Oompmny 

asTsi  siM  Dept.  A. 

4  riarlnda. 


I^W  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  BONDS  are 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  aecurirg  funds  for  the 
purchase  and  improvemcntof  NewYork  Realty.and 
guarantee  6  per  cent,  to  the  Investor.  They  Incorpo¬ 
rate  the  three  essentials  of  an  ideal  investment— 
Safety,  Cash  Availability  and  High  Earning  Power. 

For  the  Large  Inve^or— "o 

issued  in  denominations  of  (1000,  tSOO  and  tlOO ; 
maturing  in  10  years  for  the  face  value  with  6  per 
cent,  interest  payable  semi-annually;  smd  with 
privilege  of  surrender  at  any  time  before  maturity. 

For  the  Small  Investor— 

the  saving  of  small  sums.  Purchasable  in  ten  yearly 
payments  and  maturing  with  6  per  cent,  compound 
interest  in  either  10  or  IS  years  with  a  cash  but- 
render  value  always  in  excess  of  all  payments. 

Onr  lilenluie  w3l  hilcr«*l  von.  Let  nt  know  which  fonn  of 
Bond  &<•  yoai  tnascet  and  we  willlcli  yoa  bok  about  it. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  CO. 

Suits iist.1328  Bkoadwav,  New  York  City 

•UH^LUt  AMO  UMOfVlOCO  moriT*  ll.tMsAM 

We  \n  erery  atf  sad  efer  s  12»enl  pcopoAica  to 

men  ol  cbnractef.  ^tite  for  pniticuU^ 


The  Thousands  Who  Have  Used 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 


have  not  done  so  hap-hazard.  They  have  in¬ 
vestigated,  calculated  —  and  adopted.  They 
have  got  beautiful  coloring  effects,  with  a  depth 
and  richness  impos-sible  in  paint,  and  at  half 
the  cost — 50^  cheaper  than  paint. 

Investigation  costs  a  postal  card 
request  for  samples  and  catalogue. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

4  OUver  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


*  .1  \  t*  tp 


DON’T  BE  A  WAGE  SLAVE  ALL  YOUR  UFE! 

Here’s  your  opportunity  to  start  on  the  road  to  financial  independence.  A  legiti¬ 
mate,  pleasant,  and  the  biggest  and  best  business  proposition  of  the  hour  is  now  open 
to  you.  Buy  and  install 

Kirk  Peanut  Vending  Machines 

You  require  but  little  money  to  surt.  You  can  buy  (10)  machines  for  $80,  (20)  for  $160,  or  (30)  for  $24o,  which 
•  ill  earn  at  the  lowest  possible  minimum  $4,  $8  and  $12  wreekly,  or  217  percent.  Where  else  can  you  place 
these  amounts  to  earn  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  a  year?  And  best  of  all  you  can  look  after  the  machiues 
during  the  evening. 

THE  KIRK  PEANUT  VENDING  MACHINE  represents  finality  of  construction  in  the  perfection  of 
the  newest  ideas,  simplicity,  durability,  accessibility  of  ineclianism,  saiiiury  aluminum  paru.  It’s  robber  proof, 
finished  royal  blue  enamel,  gold  striped  and  built  to  wear  25  years.  It  lus  no  peer  in  the  vending  machine  world. 

TO  PROVE  IT  write  immediately  for  our  free  sample  macliiue  proposition  and  take  advanuge  of  this  excep. 
tional  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

Address  Dept  7,  KIRK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  294  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  adyertisements  in  Bveiybody’s  llsgssine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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THE  THOROUGHBRED  OF  THE  REVOLVER  WORLD 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


IT’S  poor  economy  that  saves  a  few 
cents  on  the  purchase  price  of  a  revolver 
when  that  saving  means  uncertainty — 
a  lack  of  safety — accuracy — and  all- 
around  dependability.  The  most  far¬ 
sighted  revolver  purchase  is  to  get  a 
good  weapon  at  the  start  —  a  Smith 
&  Wesson  —  the  revolver  of  already 
proven  worth.  The  Smith  &  Wesson 
is  known  in  every  country  in  the 
world  as  the  most  dependable  revolver 
made  to-day  —  the  safest  and  most 
sure.  Its  first  cost  is  a  little  more, 
because,  first  and  last,  it’s  worth  more. 


GuaranUed  when  standard  factory-loaded  ammunition  is  used, 
either  black  or  smokeless  powder.  Write  to-day  for  our  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  book — "The  Retfolver” — It  tells  you  what 
you  should  know  about  a  revolver.  Send  for  it  now.  It’s  free. 


SMITH  &  WESSON 

7  STOCKBRIDGE  ST.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CsJ. 


The  Handiest  Tool 
For  General  Use 


You  have  no  idea  how  useful  a 
perfectly  designed  plier  is  , 
until  you  have  used  one 
about  the  house. 


Utica  Pliers 

Forced  (roes  the  best  trade  of  StaeQ  Cattm 

Ask  your  Hardware  or  Supply  Dealer  to  show  you  this  trade 
mark^lineof  Pliers  and  Nippers  for  the  Householder,  Automobilist.  «nd  us  ll.OO  for  7  In.  ComWna- 
Manutacturer,  MechaniC|  blectncian,  lineman.  Plumber,  irades-  tion  Filer  No,  700.  Side  Cutter,  2  Wire 
man,  and  Jeweler.  Scientifically  desigrned.  Produced  in  laire  quanti-  Cutters,  Bcmer  rsrip.  Reamer.  ScrewdrlTcr,  bolds  wire  nail  for  brad  awl 
ties  with  the  aid  of  specially  desired  machinery.  Arknowledsed  work.  We  pay  posuare  and  refund  money  ter  say  rm*#*.  **  Plier 
to  be  the  moet  efficient  and  dnmblea  Palmistry  "  is  an  interesting  folder  sent  free  on  request. 

UnCA  DROP  FORGE  A  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  30,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


ties  with  the  aid  of  specially  deigned  machin) 
to  be  the  moat  efficient  and  dnrni 
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^  Do  Your  Dusting  With 

Because,  while  polUhing  beautifully  it  picks  up  and  completely  Carrie  Away  AH 
Dust,  Dirt  and  ‘‘Grime’*  from 

Rianos,  Purnitur©  and  Woodwork 

Leaves  All  Surfaces  Looking  Like  New. 

I  Money  Returned  If  Not  Satisfactory.  Sold  Everywhere  in  25c  and  SOc  Bottles. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


'Jim  Heddon’s  Favorite 
Casting  Rod 


CLEAN 

TASTE 


Here  is  my  own  Csstinar  Rod. 

1  am  having  it  made  for  all  fish-  I  A 

ermen  who  want  It,  at  my  fac-  emH;i 

tory  for  the  first  time  this  season.  {"  AgB  ■[ 

It  has  my  own  pet  ideas.  That’s  I 
why  you  can  make  a  longer  and  \ 
more  accurate  cast  with  it.  \ 

There’s  my  patent  locking  reel 
band  which  locks  and  releases  the 
reel  by  a  slight  hand  movement, 

This  is  a  two-picce  rod  with  the  resill* 
ence  of  a  one-piece  rod  and  almost  the 
carrying  convenience  of  a  three-piece.  I  use  only 
select  im^rted  bamboo  and  only  the  butt  cuts  (first 
0  feet).  ‘Tbese  are  air  dried  for  months. 

Of  course  1  guarantee  this  rod— guarantee  It 
against  any  breakage  from  reasonable  use.  Jt  will 
outlast  any  other  style  of  rod  made — wood  or  steel. 

Send  for  My  Free  Pamphlet 
on  Bait  Casting 

il*ve  just  got  out  a  new  catalog  with  several 
pages  on  “The  Art  ofBait  Casting”— the  best  points 
of  my  own  experience,  and  my  articles  for  the  out¬ 
ing  imblicatlons.  If  yon  are  a  bait  caster,  or  want 
to  be  one,  it  will  give  yon  some  valuable  tips.  It  has 
a  lot  of  colored  illustrations,  and  it  shows  my 


The  taste  of  this  creme 
is  neither  too  sweet  nor 
too  pungent.  It  has  a 
refreshing  flavor  that 
lasts  for  hours  after 
brushing.  Its  enormous 
use  has  arisen  not  only 
from  its  ideal  flavor,  but 
also  from  its  scientific 
properties  as  a  cleans¬ 
ing,  antiseptic  polish  for 
teeth  enamel  and  fill¬ 
ings,  and  a  prophylactic 
for  gums  and  the  mouth. 

’The  new  compreision  key 
•aves  your  fingen.  Sold 
everywhere,  or  by  maO, 


BY  THE] 
lEFFld 
ITIFRICE 


Jamri  Haddoa  A  Soi,  Box  33  Dowaciac,  MicI 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Dowaziac  Mtnnosus 
— Sold  all  over  the  country. 


A  COTTAGE  CHEAPER  THAN  YOU 

’  CAN  BUY  THE  MATERIALS 


Take  your  vacation  in  aome  beautiful  spot  aaray  from  crowded,  hot  a'.d 
uncomfortable  hotels  and  boarding  houses  with  their  noise  and  confusi  n. 
Select  the  place  'of  your  heart’s  desire,  either  in  the  woods,  on  the  shore  ur 
among  the  mountains  and  have  a  Coimll  Portable  Cottage  shipped  the  e; 
erect  it  in  a  day  and  enjoy  the  most  delightful  vacation  you  ever  had. 


Cornell  Portable  Cottages 


■  ■■  '  ■  are  handsome  and  inexpensive.  They  are  strong,  durable  and  weather  prr-  f, 

u  I  H  I  ***  better  than  what  local  contractors  btmd  and  cost  much  leas.  Built 

n  ^  h'  sections  of  first-class  materials,  painted  inside  and  out  any  colon  desir  d, 

,.  WPv~  -  shipped  anywhm,  easily  and  quickly  erected  by  simply  bolting  the  sections  to- 

'  gether,  they  become  the  ideal  building  in  which  to  spend  the  summer  montlia 

'  '‘S'l  We  bidd  Portable  Cottages.  Garages,  Churches,  Studios,  Stores,  PavSic.s, 
' ''  etc.,  and  ship  everywhere,  freight  preprid.  We  have  the  hugest  and  bit 

.1  equipped  portable  house  factory  in  Amet'ca  and  employ  only  tkiued  workn-m 

^  J  CatiJog  upon  request. 

Cornell  Portable  Cottate  in  the  Beautiful  Berksktre  Hills  WYMOFF  LBINER  A  MFG.  CO^  4(12  MMK  SL,  fTIACL  I*  L 

The  sdvertiaements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  ’Turn  to  page  5. 
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The  Bicycle 

Worth  While 

^LLi-TEAB-ROUMD  bicycle  efliclency  la 
foond  In  »  Hadaon.  The  renr  wheel  la 
bronf ht  up  cloae  to  the  hanfer.  Thia  plTea 
ezclualTe  rldlnc  ndyantacea  over  ordinary 
blcyclea.  All 


CWvcUd.Oh*®- 


Every  Detail 


of  the  electrical  equipment  of  an  automobile 
or  a  motor  boat,  together  with  an  explanation 
of  the  proper  use  and  care  of  every  part  is  contained 
in  the  diagrams,  blue-prints  and  booklet  entitled 
“Operation  of  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Boats  ’’  which 
we  SEND  FREE  to  eveiy  owner  or  user  of  a  Motor 
equipment. 

This  information  is  a  summary  of  the  experience  of  our  ex¬ 
perts  and  makes  every  point  plain  as  a  b  c. 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Room  No.  14 

NATIONAL  CARBON  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
LENS  MIRROR  MADE 

IS  found  in  SOLAR  HEADUGHTS.  It  has  been 
proven  so  by  actual  photometric  tests.  This  Lens 
Mirror  is  the  famous  Special  Solar  Bausch  &  Lomb, 
used  exclusively  by  us.  You  will  find  it  in  no  other  lamp 
— therefore  specify  Solars  and  be  assured  of  setting — the 
most  powerful  automobile  headlight  on  the  market — makes 
the  darkest  toad  as  light  as  day.  Write  for  catalog. 

BADGER  BRASS  MFG.  COMPANY 

Two  Factories 

Kenoaha,  Wia.,  437  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York 


Bievclea  are  equipped  with  the  lamoua  D.  &  }• 
Hangert,  aaauring  greatest  eftciency  and  perfect 
edjualment  through  uee  of  the  eteel  sleeve  which 
encloses  besrings.  All  D.  41 ).  Hengera  ere  Ball 
Beeriag  wltkoat  the  eae  of  Ball  Retalaere  sad 
Deat-proof  without  the  use  of  Felt  Waahera. 
Hudson  Hubs  ere  turned  from  bar  steel,  ere 
ni'bell  shape  and  a  popular,  aerviceable  daeign. 

We*n  Boid  our  handsome  1909  Hudson  Catalog  lor  a 
2  ceot  stam|^FREE<*-Hf  you  mention  this  public** 
tion  and  ask  fur  Catalog  X.  You  can  get  a  Hudson 
cheap  by  aecuring  us  aa  agency. 

ThcMU«iCycleaNf|.C«.,  NMdlet»wi,0.,0.S.A. 


THE  nSK 
i  Removable 

*  RIM 


With  the  Fisk  Botted-on  Tire 

is  different  from  any  other  equip¬ 
ment  because  it  is  practical  from 
EVERY  standpoint. 

QUICK —  changed  in  less  than  3  minutes. 

SAFE-  held  in  place  by  bolts  instead  of 
by  air  pressure. 

SIMPLE  — your  young  son  or  daughter  could 
easily  make  the  change. 

We  have  12  expert  wheel  makers  busy  chang¬ 
ing  cars  from  clincher,  quick  detachable  and  de¬ 
mountable  rims  to  the  FISK  RP2MOVABLE. 
We  can  change  yours  on  short  notice. 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Bnaelics  In  Seventeen  ClUen 


m 
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‘*The  World* s  Best  Table  Water** 


New  ready^  f909  edition  of  the  famous  ** Richard's  Poor  Almanack^  the  hit  of  /9C9.  Beautifully  bound 
and  illustrated  humorous  book.  Sent  for  $0c»  Address  IVhite  Rock^  Flatiron  Bldg,^  New  York  City. 


6222  3h  H.P 

Fairbanks-Morse 

Tw«  Cycle,  Tkne  Pert,  ValvekM 

Marine  Engine 

Never  before  has  (uch  a  high 
rrade  enaine  been  sold  at  such 
a  low  price. 

The  same  hieh  quality 
material  and  workman¬ 
ship  as  used  on  our  bigh- 
est  priced  engines.  Equip¬ 
ped  srith  Schebler  Car¬ 
buretter.  rotary  pump,  ball  thrust 
bearine.  muffler,  coupling,  oil  and  arease  cups, 
can  of  oil.  can  of  arease,  two  wrenches,  extra 
timer  sprinas  and  starter  crank. 

ALL  FOR  $62.00 

Do  not  compare  this  powerful  little  enaine  with  the 
cheap,  unreliable  motors  built  to  sell  at  a  low  price. 

When  you  buy  Fairbanka-MorM  Enaine*.  you 
know  that  you  are  aettina  the  best  desian,  material 
and  workmanship  that  can  be  offered. 

Not  only  are  they  beautifully  finished  on  the  outside, 
but  each  part  is  accurately  machined  to  fit.  The 
cylinder,  piston  and  shaft  are  around,  and  each  part 
is  carefulW  inspected.  All  parts  are  interchanaeabic. 

Every  Fairbenks-Morte  Enaine  is  tested  and  must 
develop  more  than  rated  horse-power  before  it 
leaves  the  factory. 

Also  6.  7.  IS  and  18  H.  P.  two  eyrie  and  4M  to  100 
H.  P.  four  cycle.  Jk  Live  ^ropoml*l»m  tor 

Smd  for  C.tatog  AV.  2211  TA, 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 

OVER  70,000  ENGINES  IN  DAILY  USE 


Reduce  Your 

Stationery  Bills 

Improve  your  stationery  standard  by  insisting 
upon  your  printer  or  lithographer  using 

®1L®  MOIldlBiK)® 

a  high-grade  business  correspondence  paper  at  a 
price  much  lower  than  others  of  like  quality. 

Tell  us  your  printer's  name  and  get  samples 
from  ns. 

Caidy  Papor  Co.,  314M  Tacoma  Bide.,  Chicago 


25,000 
Business  Men 
Wrote  for 
This  Free  Book 

This  helpful  business  book 
“A  Better  Day’s  Work” 
ia  as  entertaining  as  a  novel,  yet  a 
liberal  education  in  modern  business 
methods.  Clearly  explains  the  "short¬ 
cuts**  and  expense-reducing  systems  in  use 
to-day  by  successful,  progressive  firms,  large 
and  small,  in  all  lines. 

The  idea*  were  worked  out  by  over  70,000  u*er*  of 
Adding  and 
Listing  Machine* 
h  i*.  however,  ia  no  senee  a  Buirough*  catalosue. 

The  book  i*  free — *imply  write^  on  your  firm**  letter¬ 
head.  Pleaae  state  the  nature  of  bu*i- 
ne**  and  size  of  office  force, 
also  fee  information  regarding 

the  "Time.  Work  and  .v  / 

Worry  Saving”  Bumugh* 

Adding  and  Listing 
Machines. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
45  Bitrroucha  Block 
Detroit,  Michigan.  U.  S.  A. 

European  Artdremi  65  Hirh  Holbora, 

L.oodon.  W.  C.,  ^s. 


PULLMANS 

HIGH  GRADE  TTPE WRITER' 


Looks  and  writes  like  the 
5100  kind.  Has  isoo  less  parts. 

Simple,  durable,  mechanically  perfect.  _ 

A  type-bar  machine,  with  universal  keyboard.  Weighs  but  1 1 
poimds  Savetso.  Fully  guaranteed  one  year,  livoklet  free. 

MONTOOMERT  WARD  *  CO..  CHICAGO 
_  Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts. 


Expres* 
prepaid 
fora  10 
days 
trial. 


MOVINa  PICTURE  MACHINES 

Ton  Can  Mate 

BIO  MONET 
Entertaining  tha  Fnblir. 

Hoihiag  tffordc  bottor  €f>rN  > 
tonltiM  for  VICO  with 
CftpilaL  Wo  fteri  yoQ,  feraito* 
iof  ooMiplolo  oaifite  Odd  oiph<  it 
Inikructtoso  ot  m  ourprioiDcif  , 

THE  rmo  n  laboi 

eeoiprtsiBf  tborofiiUrihootroaDd  i)MtarodreiiH,«l«oloe»lMdBiB  Chartb>  ^ 
Public  School*,  LodiEo*  Bad  OoMral  Pnblle  Oalboriact.  0mr  BalortalMiMfil 
•apply  Of  Itf  Bad  tpodai  oOor  tolly  oipUia*  •Tocytbioc.  Pro«a 

CRICAGO  PROJECTIHG  CC..  22S  DMltel  StlMt  Dtp!  1,  CHICAGO 
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A  One-Piece  Roof 


1  can  save  you  bU/o 

of  your  fuel  bill  and  also  give  you 

four  times  as  much  heat 


It’s  waterproof.  Children  can’t  hurt  it 
when  they  play.  They  may  dent  the 
wood,  but  the  varnish  won’t  crack.  Write 
for  booklet  and 

Free  .  Sample  Panel 
finished  with  “  61.”  Test  it  —  compare  it 
with  other  finishes.  Buy  from  your  dealer. 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT.  INC. 

VARNISH  MAKCR8  SO  YEARS 
9t  TONAWANDA  ST.,  BUrFALO,  N.Y. 

PACTORICS  IN  7  CITIES 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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fOv  Home  from  work  at 

a  mile  a  minute ;  out 
where  the  air  is  pure, 
the  fields  green,  and  the 
rents  cheap.  At  less  cost 
and  in  less  time  with  the 

R-S  Motorcycle 

than  by  any  other  meant.  The  **R>S**  will  carry  yon  to 
to  50  miles  on  5  cents’  worth  of  gasoline.  V«  llwii  tm  9^—4 
bat  tba  law.  Easy  to  own,  ride  and  maintain.  Simple, 
durable  and  economical.  America’s  best  motorcycle,  as 
racer,  roadster,  climber  or  coaster.  Perfect  score  in 
New  York-Chicago  1000  mile  P.  A.  M.  Reliability  Run. 
** Built  und  Tustud  in  tKm  Moantaina’* 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

READING  8TANDARD  CO„  402  Wat»r  Bl.,  R^adiae,  Pa. 


bETmADn 

aOOOMILES^ 

TO  THE  LIFE  OF 
YOUR  Tiia:^/!] 


We  Cm  Positiveiy  Do  It  at  a 
Cist  of  75  ds.  a  Moatli 


UBBERUFE 


WILL  DO  IT 

and  has  done  it  for  years. 

You  apply  it  on  the  outside 
of  the  tire  without  removing 
same  from  the  wheel.  Anyone  can 
do  it.  Rubberlife  is  a  fluid  which 
pisitively  prolongs  the  life  of  rubber, 

Rub  it  on  the  tires  occasionally — that’s  all. 

If  we  could  send  you  a  free  sample  we 
would  gladly  do  so,  but  it  is  impractical  on 
account  of  the  expense;  but  we  will  do  this — 
we  guarantee  •atisfaction  or  refund  jrour 
money.  It  cannot  hurt  the  rubber — you  take 
no  risk.  Very  slight  expense,  but  it  actually 
gives  twice  the  mileage  to  a  tire. 

Get  our  free  booklet — begin  using  RUB¬ 
BERLIFE  at  once. 

rMIERLIFE  MF6.  CO.,  1301  Skepard  Udg.,  OrMd  Rapids,  Midi. 


BANKINC»''MAIL 

60  SAFECUARDE  D /JO 
X  BY  FEDERALfS^ 
OSUPERVISION  W  O 


Government  Protection 

This  bank  is  under  Federal  Supervision, 
all  its  transactions  being  rigidly  inspected  by 
the  National  Bank  Examiner.  By  open¬ 
ing  a  Savings  Account  with  this  bank  your 
money  will  be  safeguarded  by  the  banking 
laws  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
earn  6%  compound  interest. 

If  you  prefer  you  can  open  an  account 
subject  to  check  on  which  4%  interest  is 
paid.  Deposits  can  be  sent  by  check, 
money  order  or  registered  letter.  One 
dollar  will  open  an  account. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “E,”  “Banking 
by  Mail.” 


FIRST  NATIONAL 

BANK  FAIRFAX  OKLA. 


CONCRETE  HOUSES 

Cost  Less  Than  Wood 

More  handsome  than  Brick.  Durabl<  as 

Sanite.  A  Pettyjohn  $35  00  conen  te 
ock  machine,  sand,  gravel  and  c- 
ment  are  all  that  is  needed.  Sini|>ld*. 
ea^y  and  quick.  We  furnish  f.ill 
instructions.  Save  money  for  your '-If 
or  make  money  by  selling  blocks. 
Write  fer  eaialog  aa4  MigfMtIeBt. 

THE  PETTYJOHN  CO.,  636  N.  Sixth  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


W  STRAIGHT.  LEGS 

If  voun  are  not  so,  they  will  am"  ar 
atrawht  and  trim  if  you  wear  our  Pm  u- 
matic  or  Cushion  Forms.  Adjusted  in- 
stantly,  impossible  to  detect,  easy  a  a 
garter.  Highly  recommended  by  army 
and  navy  officers,  actors,  tailors,  ph 
cians  and  men  of  fashion.  SeatraAppro 
Writeforphoto-illustrated  book  and  t 
timonials,  mailed  under  plain  letter  s< 
The  ALISON  CO..  DcT-  M.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


WE  OFFER 
FOR 

INVESTMENT 

Snaraiteed  Certificates 


that  are  Negouable.  issued  in 
multiples  of  |100  and  wlikh  bear 
6%  interest,  payable  semi*annually. 

SECURITY  ASSURED 

by  12,000,000  of  approved  First  Morttrages  on  improved  City  Rf.tI 
Estate  deposited  with  the  Germania  B^k  as  Trustee  for  you.  a-^ 
required  hf  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

WC  PAY  8^  INTEREST 

on  savings  accounts  under  $100  deposited  with  us  by  mail  and  wliic) 
luay  be  withdrawn  at  a  moment's  notice.  ~ 

Write  for  Booklet  'THE  SULKY 
DOLLAR**  explaining  how  we 
can  safety  pay  these  high 
rates  of  interest. 

OF.ORGIA  8TATE 
HAVINGS  A88*N 
SO  Bnll  Street 
SAVANNAH,  GA, 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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The  place  for  you  this  Summer.  A  few  weeks  out-of  doors  in  the  mile- 
high  ozonated  atmosphere  of  Colorado  will  bring  the  roses  to  your 
cheeks,  the  sparkle  to  your  eyes  and  make  you  happier  and  stronger. 


You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  good  it  will  do  you  and  your  family.  Can  you  afford  to  stay  at 
home?  The  trip  can  be  made  very  inexpensively,  if  you  take  the  Rock  Island  to  the  Rockies. 
The  journey  itself  is  a  pleasure,  with  every  thing  provided  to  contribute  to  your  comfort. 

^^^^^ockyJ)^ouniain^imite(l^ 

-with  buffet-library-observation  car,  a  dining-car  whose  chef  you’ll  covet,  ''stenographer,  maid,  barber 
and  valet — makes  the  trip  from  Chicago  to  Denver  or  Colorado  Springs  with  only  one  night  out.  Two  nights 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast.  * 

Sereral  other  aplemlMl  train*  daily  from  Chicaao. 

St.  Lotus,  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham. 

If  onr  new  eighty  page  book  “Under  the  Turqnoise  Sky"  with  Its  wealth  of  information,  doesn’t  convince  yon  that 
Oolondo  Is  the  place,  you  will  at  least  find  it  worth  reading.  Our  beautiful  folder  “Thro’  Scenic  Colorado  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  to  the  AlMka-Ynkon-Paclflc  Exposition’’  tells  now  to  make  an  ideal  extended  tour  at  very  slight  expense. 
Let  me  send  them  to  you.  JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  13  La  S-vlle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  111. 
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Water*^  Sea  Voyage 

15,000  Miles  on  the  Great  Lakes  via  the 

Northern  Navigation  Company — Grand  Trunk  Route  ^ 

Lake  Huron  and  Superior— Georgian  Bay— 30,000  Islands— Mackinac  Island.  Charming 
tours  with  all  the  comforts  of  the  big  ocean  steamer.  In  direct  connection  with  the 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 


Tickets  at  all  aeents.  For  full  information  and  literature  address 
O.  T.  BELL,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Aeent  C.  H.  NICHOLSON,  Traffic  Manager 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System  Northern  Navigation  Company 

MONTREAL,  CANADA  SARNIA,  ONTARIO 


For  the  Family 

Summer  Holidays  by  the  Sea 

IN 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick 


i 

im  Scotia 

1 

’rince  Edward  Island 

Write  for  free  copy  of  “TOURS  TO  SUMMER  HAUNTS” 
to  GENERAL  PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT 


U.  S.  Offices: 

NEW  YORK:  Jl  W.  Mtli  Street 
BOSTON:  m  Washiaitaa  SIraet 
CHICAOO:  24f  Clark  St.,  cw.  Jacksea  Bealevaid 
CHICAQO:  Roea  217  Rayai  laearaaw  BaiUiai 


INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY 

MONCTON,  N.  B..  CANADA 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Masazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3, 
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THE  LAKE  ROUTE  CADC 

Between  CLEVELAND  and  BUFFALO  rAKL 

The  Twin  Ryers  of  the  Lakes,  “CITY  OF  ERIE”  and  “CITY  OF  BUFFALO.” 

The  C.  St  B.  Line  steamers  are  new,  fast  and  luxurious  Lowest  rates  and  through  tickets  sold  to  Toledo,  Detroit 

in  their  appointments,  unsurpassed  for  comfort  and  con-  Mackinac,  Adirondack  Mountains,  Hudson  River,  Muskoka 

venience.  The  service  is  the  finest  offered  on  the  interior  Lakes.  St.  Lawrence  or  (^uenay  Rivers,  and  all  points  in  the 

waters  of  the  United  States.  United  States  or  Canada. 

Ali  rail  tickmtm  rmadinw  ovmr  thm  L*  S.  A  M,  S.  Ry,  or  TV.  K.  C.  A  St,  L.  R,  R,  will  bo  accepted 
on  thie  Company  *s  5feam«rs  without  extra  charge, 

DAILY  TIME  TABLE 

Leave  Buffalo  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  9:00  P.  M.  Leave  Cleveland  (Central  Standard  Time)  8:00  P.  M. 

Arrive  Cleveland  (Central  Standard  Time)  6:30  A.  M.  Arrive  Buffalo  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  7:30  A.  M. 

Cleveland  Wharves — 1 290  West  z  ith  St.  Buffalo  Wharves — Cor.  Ohio  and  Illinois  Sts. 

Illustrated  folder  sent  free.  For  fares  and  information  address  Department  **  A." 

THE  CLEVELAND  A  BUFFALO  TRANSIT  COMPANY.  W.  F.  HERMAN.  O.  P.  A.,  Oeveland.  Ohio 


There  are  1762  of  these 

Thousand  Islands” 

Some  large  enough  for  only  a  mat  of  green  sod  and  a  clump  of  trees, 
others  supporting  farms  and  hotels  and  golf  courses,  with  the  beautiful 
St.  Lawrence  rippling  around  and  among  them,  miles  in  width  from 
American  to  Canadian  shore — such  is  one  of  the  great  resort  places  of 
North  America,  the  famous  Thousand  Islands. 

Here  motor-boating,  fishing,  rowing,  golf,  tennis  and  picnics  out  of 
doors ;  dancing,  concerts  and  the  usual  entertainment  of  the  high-class 
hotel  indoors,  may  prove  just  what  you  are  looking  for  this  summer. 

Let  Us  Suggest  a  Vacation  Trip 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  in  your  party,  t 
the  length  of  time  and  amount  of  money  you 
desire  your  holiday  to  embrace,  whether  you 
want  continuous  traveling  or  not,  and  give 
some  idea  of  your  taste  regarding  surround¬ 
ings,  amusements,  etc.,  we  Will  propose  one 
or  two  trips  for  your  consideration,  with  com¬ 
plete  information. 

Addreu  New  York  Central  Line.  Travel  Bureau, 
Room  370  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  or 
Room  572  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicaco. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


ow  Fares 
ito  Seattle 

SA9  round-trip  from 
Chicago  to  Seattle 
for  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  via  the 

CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE  I  ST.  PAUL 

RAILWAY 

SA9  round-trip 

.  \jZf  from  Chicago  to 
Tacoma,  Portland,  Victoria  or 
Vancouver. 

Tickets  on  sale  May  20  to 
September  30.  Return  limit 
October  31.  Stop-overs. 
Descriptive  /older  free. 

F.  A.  MILLER, 

General  Faeeenfer  AgenL  Chieaga 


Mrs.  Qraham*s 

HAIR  RESTORER 

TRIAL  BOTIIE  FREE 

Grmr  or  faded  hair  always 
ei.e.  an  aired  appearance.  Yon  can 
look  younirer  as  you  crow  older  by 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  Graham’s  (^iek  Hair 
Restorer  which  in  a  few  days 

Restores  Gray  Hair 

to  Its  nataral  color.  Perfectly  hsnnlew— easily  applied. 
PTialtiTOly  sore  In  Its  result..  Makes  the  bslr  rteb  and 
doMy.  race  tl.uo  at  all  dealers  or  by  mall.  64-paKO 
book  aboat  the  hair,  FREE. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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The  Best  Place 


rto  spend  your  vacation  Is  the  place  that  offers  | 
every  kind  of  recreation  and  sport — a  place  where  j 
you  can  paddle,  sail.  swim,  motor,  ride,  golf,  hunt,  i 
fish  or  lust  be  lazy,  as  the  mood  strikes  you.  i 

Send  10  cents  In  stamps  tor  the  NEW  1000  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Vacation  Book. 

“MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS” 

It  contains  110  page,  of  dewripllon  and  Information 
with  numerous  lllustrntlons.  It  tell,  the  best  place  to 
■o.  bow  to  gel  there,  cod  of  railroad  farea.  the  best  ■■■■■■■ 
place  to  stay,  with  lists  of  hotels,  boarding  boutes,  IFllfirT.lllir.E 
and  rates,  etc.  Address 

C.arge  A.  CaUen, 

Ganersl  Paweng.r  Atsnt  Lackawanna  Railroad 
neiMrtmeiit  S.  00  West  St..  »w  York  City 


BEDFORD  SPRINGS 

HOTEL  AHD  BATHS 

BEDFORD  SPRINGS.  BEDFORD  COUNH 
PEHNSTLVANIt 


On  the  Eastern  slope  dl  the  AHeghenies — laoo 
feet  Elevatkm. 

Reached  b^'  the  Pennsyh*ania,  Baltimore  and 
Ohk), and  \\ estem  Mao’hAnd  Railroads  asozniles 
from  Philadelphia,  90  miles  from  Pittsburgh. 

A  Mm  Of  MDOM  cowoiis,  founnr  and  ifTNons 

Water  from  the  famous  BEDFORD  MINERAL 
SPRING,  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  Sprudel 
Spring  at  Carlsbad,  furnished  to  guests  without 
extra  charge.  Table  supplied  with  the  no  less 
famous  SWEET  SPRIN^WATER.  at  spring 
temperature  Hot  and  cold  Medicinal  Baths. 
Masseur  and  Masseuse  in  attendance. 

Within  the  bouadaries  of  the  Bedford  Springs  Ertate 
(about  3,000  acretl  are  the  farms,  gaidens,  gotf  links,  and 
maay  wooded  walks,  bridle  paths  and  mountain  uails . 
Tennis  (aanMTO 

HoraetMick.  Rldlnc  Livery 

f>olf  Orrheatni 

Bowling  Swimming  Master 

Swimming  Pool  Riding  Master 

Golf  Professional 

Hotel  opens  Saturday,  June  19th.  For  rates,  reserve* 
tions.  etc,,  address  H.  M.  WING,  Assistant  Manager, 
Bedford  Springs,  Penssylvaaia. 

■f  Bckffic  Manager  Hotels  Royal 

H.  fe,  Poinclana,  Palm  Beach:  Hotel 

Manager  CostinentM,  Atlantic  Beach,  Florida 

(Spring  Season.  March  and  April):  Hotel  Coloaial* 
Nassau,  Bahaous;  Royal  Victoria*  Nassau.  P**‘*'nsSi 
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The  Automatic 
W  Eye  Glass  Holdor 


winds  up  the  chain  and  hold%  your 
glasses  when  they’re  not  in  use.  \ 
Among  many  other  styles  we  have  a 
WHITG  holder  with  gold-plated  chain 
for  wear  with  white  shirt  waist  or  vest 

leld  bjr  Icwekrs  «d0  OfMicisftt 
or  postpaid  direct  flrom  us. 


Dosignod  by  tho  WorltPs  OroatBst  Naval  ArohhootB 

The  most  advanced  ideas  in  launch  and  motor-boat  construction  have  been  embodied 
by  Whittelsey  &  Whitaker,  of  New  York,  in 

Tha  Mow  Mullins  1909  Models 

These  boats  have  many  new  improvements — One  Man  Control — Improved  Rever* 
sible  Engine — Mullins  Silent  Underwater  Exhaust,  etc. 

Built  of  steel  like  torpedo  boats  and  fitted  with  large  air  chambers  like  life  boats, 
Mullins  Boats  are  the  safest,  speediest,  staunchest,  most  satisfactory  boats  ever  built. 

Prompt  DeUvery  Guaranteed  Now 

bat  oar  capacity  is  limited  even  thooah  we  are  the  laraest  boat  builders  in  the  world.  Our  catalogue  tells 
all  about  these  wonderful  new  models  and  why  Mullins  Boats  are  superior  to  all  others.  What  fast  time 
they  make — how  reasonable  they  are  in  price.  It  illustrates  and  describes  our  complete  line  of  Launches. 
Motor  Boats.  Marine  Bnsrines.  ^w  Boats.  Huntins  and  Fishina  Boats. 

Wh»m  ym  mfmmt ymr host yom  will  wsnr /tat eitea,  jtat 
Mra#  mam  turn  la  Mr/  mm  writ#  tommy  for  oar  emtmlogmm. 

Wm  Hm  Mullins  Oon$pany,  104  Franklin  Street,  Salem,  Ohiom 

atmillnm  Spmolmi"  SttOMO  to  tSm  armmtmmt  Lmenoh  Bmrgmin  mvmr  etfmymd. 


Universal  Lawn  Shears 

For  Trimming  Your  Lawn 

Don’t  crawl  around  on  your  knees  with  a  pair 
of  sheep  shears.  It’s  easier  to  use  the  Universal 
Lawn  Sbears.  Operator  stands  erect,  moving 
the  handles  cuts  the  grass  in  places  where 
mower  can’t  travel.  One  blade  remains  station¬ 
ary,  permitting  its  use  against  Buildings,  Trees, 
Fences,  Monuments,  etc.;  also  handy  for  trim¬ 
ming  vines  and  hedges.  Adjustable  to  any  angle 
without  tools.  Light  in  wei^t,  strong,  durable 
and  mechanically  perfect.  Blades  oil  tempered, 
will  retain  cutting  edge  indefinitely. 

9  in.  Made  $2.  12  in.  bUde  $2.50. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  or  we  will  ship 
it  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for 
circular. 

_  SWEET-CLARKE  CO. 

23  Steele  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Black  Enamel,  SOc.  WHITE,  $1.00 

OtlMT  ■tjlw  at  aClier  sricaa 
Owr  frM  booklet  tfiowt  36  etyloo. 

KETCHAM  &  McDOUGAiXv 

IS  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 


EstnbHshed  Thirty-one  Years. 


For  the  exclusive  treatment  of  cancer  and  all  other  forms 
of  mahenant  imd  benign  new  growths  (except  those  in  the 
stoesach,  other  abdominal  organs,  and  tha  thoracic  cavity). 

With  the  Escharotic  Method 

(without  resorting  to  surreal  procedure). 

Ask  yow  family  physician  to  make  a  personal  investigation. 
This  institution  is  conducted  upon  a  strictly  ethical  basis. 
Conviata  i^ormation  given  upon  request.  Address, 

WALLACE  E.  BROWN,  M.  D. 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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HE  sensation  of  riding  in  the  seven  passenger  six-cylinder 
A  Oldsmobile  is  com^rable  to  sailing  in  a  swift,  luxuriously 

A  W  appointed  yacht.  The  car  soars  over  every  hill,  without 
a  tremor;  the  inequalities  of  the  road  are  smoothed  out 
by  the  fine  spring  suspension,  shock-absorbers  and  long 
wheel  base. 

The  “Six”  has  all  that  simplicity  and  strength  which  have  made 
the  word  “Oldsmobile”  synonymous  with  “reliability”. ..And  you 
need  not  delegate  the  wheel  to  the  chauffeur,  for  you  will  find  the 
Six  as  easy  to  drive  as  the  smaller  cars;  always  under  control  by 
reason  of  its  powerful  brakes  and  alert  responsiveness  to  the  throttle. 

Price,  fully  equipped,  $4500. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICH. 


The  OldamobUe  Oo.  of  Cxnxda,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Agent  lor  Cuindk. 
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The  most  econom¬ 
ical  Tire -service 
you  can  buy  is  the 
extra  tire -service 
you  receive  from 


itresTone 


Their  length  of  service  over 
and  above  the  service-life  of 
popular-priced  tires  repays 
you  for  the  slight  difference 
in  cost  many  times  over. 

The  fast-growing  preference  for 
Firestone  tires  is  proof  of  this. 

Firestone  tires  will  never  be  made  to  compete 
in  price  with  popular-priced  tires ;  popular- 
priced  tires  cannot  be  made  to  compete  in 
service  and  economy  with  Firestone  tires. 

HRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

AKRON  OHIO, 

"Largttt  Exdusive  Tin  Maker*  in  America.*' 

NtwTwk.233  Weii38lhSt.;BortM.M5Colum- 
bw  Ak.  ;  PhiUltlphu.  256  N.  Bro«)  S«.; 

V  CUaw*.l442Micliisu>ATe.;  St.Lrait,2230 
m  OiiTeSt.;  D.lrMt.240>2JelfaKia  Atc.; 

PHlibiigb,  5904  Penn  Atc.;  Lm 
Angebe, 957  S.  Mein  St.; 

Clmlen4.l9IS.i922 
Euclid  A*e. 
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"KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  CONTINENTALS” 

Ready-Flated  Tires 


■GOOD  TIRES  AND  GOOD  CARS  GO  TOGETHER’ 


Carry  Your 
Tires 

Ready  Plated 
on 

Spare  Rims 

Make 

Motoring 

a 

Pleasure 


Continental 
Flat  Tread 
T.  C. 
Tires 

"America’s 

Best 

Pneumatic" 


Outwear 
All  Others 


S mountable  rims  fitted  with  Continental  flat  tread  (T.C.)  ties 

lers  have  longed  and  waited  for.  Used  by  those  who  have 
rience  their  superiority  over  all  others.  IV e  can  prove  U. 
on  when  writing  /or  our  beauti/ul  hrochure  entided  “  Continental 
recetre  full  ir\fitrmation  with  price. 

lENTAL  CAOUTCHOUC  CO. 

ice:  1788-90  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

FACTOKYt  CHfXSEA.  ktASS. 

Branchu  and  Dirtrihiting  Agenlt 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Detroit,  Mick.  New  Orlcnni,  La. 

Boatop,  MIIm.  Hartford,  Conn.  Phil^elpbia.  Pa. 

BrooUsm,  N.  Y,  Huntington,  L.  I.  San  Fianciaro.  CaL 

Bufalo,  N.  Y.  Kanaaa  Cky,  Mo.  SgongfiaM.  Mass. 

Qucam,  Dl.  Loa  Aagdea,  Cal.  St.  Looi^  Mo. 

Qeraand,  O.  Minneapolia,  Minn.  Toledo,  O. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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to  one  tour. 


Every  automobile 
makes  99  short  trips 


to  use  a  big  high-powered  machine  about  town  wtien  an  electric  will  carry  you  quickly 
and  cheaper  and  you  can  drive  yourself  ? 

The  Columbus  Electric  has  all  the  points  that  appeal  to  you  in  a  car — noiseless,  odor¬ 
less,  smooth  running,  always  ready — but  we  want  to  emphasize  its  ease  of  operation.  You 
have  complete  control  with  one  lever.  There  are  no  foot  pedals  to  confuse  you  in 
operating.  Simplicity  of  construction  is  our  greatest  achievement.  You  can  learn  in 
fifteen  minutes  to  drive  it. 

Standard  Exide  Batteries  are  our  regular  equipment. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue  showing  our  1909  models  of  four  and  two  passenger  Coupes,  Stanhopes 
and  other  styles.  Let  us  refer  you  to  users. 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO. 

Established  1870  370-450  Dublin  Ave.  COLUMBUS,  O. 


Model  “  R  ”  Roadster 

$2,250 

Standard  materials,  stand¬ 
ard  construction  cannot 
be  had  for  less.  Better 
cannot  be  had  for  more.  Can  Be  Farniehed  With  Runabout  Body  Seating  Two 

A  Car  Built  For  Perfect  Service 

TERE  is  not  a  classier  car  on  the  roads  than  the  Glide  Model  “R”  Roadster,  and  not 
another  car  —  at  any  price  —  with  more  worthy  mechanical  features.  The  Glide  has 
many  distinct  advantages  over  other  good  cars.  Here  are  some  of  the  features  which 
contribute  to  the  superior  service  rendered  by  every  Glide — 


Correctly  proportioned  and  situated  parts— 

Constant  level  oilii^  system,  eliminating  pipdn^  and 
automatically  maintaining  the  proper  level  of  oil  in  the 
crankcase  at  all  times. 

Silent  and  efficient  bevel  jafsar  driving  system— 

Actual  45  H.-P.  four-cylinder  (cast  separately)  motor, 
crank  shaft  with  five  bearings — 

35-inch  wheels;  4-inch  tires;  wheel  base,  106  inches. 
Improved  selective  type  transmission  placed  just 
forward  of  the  rear  axle,  which  reduces  the  angt^r- 
ity  of  the  propeller  shaft  and  gives  best  distribution 
ol  weight — 


Only  one  Universal  Joint  (housed  dust-proof  and  oil- 
tight)  located  between  the  motor  and  the  transmission, 
aM  all  Universal  Joint  trouble  absolutely  eliminated. 
Remember,  there  are  not  two  joints  or  three  joints,  or 
even  four  as  in  other  constructions. 

GLIDE  Model  “G”  SPECIAL  Touring  Car — seats 
five  passengers  with  ample  room  in  tonneau  for  two 
extra  seats;  wheel  base,  120  in.,  tires,  34  x  4i-in. 
—Price  $2,500. 

Write  for  the  1909  Glide  catalog  and  let  us  tell 
you  more  about  this  perfect  car. 


THE  BARTHOLOMEW  COMPANY,  606  Glide  street.  Peoria.  III. 
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Ihe  BRUSH  RUNABOUT 

$550 

completely  equipped 
as  shown  in 
illustration 


No  car  in  the  world  compares  with  the  Brush 
Runabout  in  low  cost  of  maintenance:  nor  in 
simplicity,  durability,  convenience,  reliability  and 
ease  of  riding. 


Don’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Brush  is  acknow’- 
edged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  small-car  designeis 
and  that  over  twenty-thousand  automobiles  of  his 
design  are  in  use. 


We  make  these  claims  knowing  our  ground 
absolutely.  They  are  based  on  facts  we  have 
proven  during  the  many  years  we  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  automobile  business,  as  well  as  the 
two  years  we  have  been  manufacturing  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  Brush. 

You  are  probably  surprised  at  that  statement. 
You  may  even  say,  “Why,  1  don’t  believe  1  ever 
saw  one  of  your  cars!  ’  ’ 


Have  you  noticed  what  the  foreign  makers  ar  • 
doing?  The  manufacturers  of  such  prominei.- 
machines  as  Renault,  Clement,  De  Dion-Bouton 
and  Darracq  are  building  cars  similar  to  the  Brush 

No,  possibly  you  are  not  interested  in  what  tli  - 
Frenchmen  are  doing,  but  you  are  interested  in 
a  tried  and  proven  automobile  that  you  can  buv 
for  $550 — 


Well,  we  don’t  doubt  it,  even  though  there  are 
almost  2,000  of  them  in  use.  When  you  distribute 
that  number  over  the  United  States  and  eleven 
forei^  countries  they  can’t  be  very  thick  in  every' 
liKality — 

But  in  a  few  months  you  will  see  the  Brush 
eveiYwhere.  Watch  for  the  little  gray  car  with  the 
blaclc  stripes — and  you  will  always  see  it  deliver 
the  giKxls. 

There  is  a  larger  demand  for  the  Brush  this  year 
than  we  un  supply,  even  though  we  are  running 
our  factories  twenty-one  hours  a  day.  This  we  know. 

We  know  also  that  the  car  is  right,  so  it’s  only  a 
uestion  of  increasing  our  capacity  to  meet  this 
emand  for  a  simple,  staunch,  reliable  runabout 
which  will  do  all  that  is  demanded  of  it. 

Please  understand,  this  isn’t  a  speed  car — one  of 
the  mile-a-minute  kind.  It’s  not  an  imitation  of  a 
big  automobile  with  the  complications  left  in  and 
the  strength  left  out.  It’s  a  runabout. 

When  finish  designed  h,  he  didn’t  waste  a 
minute  trying  to  copy  any  of  the  big  cars.  His 
experience  had  taught  him  that  mure  is  expected 
of  a  runabout  than  of  a  big  car,  and  that’s  why  he 
spent  over  a  year  on  the  original  designs. 


A  car  that  will  carry  two  passengers  and  bau- 
gage  over  any  roads  (up  Pike’s  Peak  if  you  want 
to  go) — a  car  which  is  easily  oiierated — one  yo  i 
can  maintain  for  less  than  half  what  it  costs  n> 
keep  a  horse  and  two-passenger  vehicle. 

If  it  were  possible  we  would  like  nothing  better 
than  the  opportunity  to  take  you  through  onr 
factories  ana  show  you  how  the  Brush  is  madi 
This  with  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the  performance 
of  the  car,  would  settle  the  question  to  our  mutu.-il 
satisfaction. 

Since  this  isn’t  possible,  we  want  to  send  yici 
the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer,  with  descriptive 
literature  containing  illustrations  and  specification- 
also  a  little  story  about  how  the  car  has  won  ei^- 
durance  and  hill-climbing  contests  which  no  c:ir 
at  anything  like  the  price  has  even  entered,  !•« 
say  nothing  about  winning. 

No  matter  whether  you  want  a  car  for  busine>  - 
or  pleasure  or  both,  you  will  always  find  the  Bru-^'.i 
on  the  job.  Its  uses  are  legion.  Let  us  show 
you  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

You  know  we  can  sell  you  exactly  the  same  car 
on  solid  rubber  tires  for  $500. 


BRUSH  RUNABOUT  CO. 

ESTABUSHED  1906  MEMBERS  A.  M.  C  M.  A. 
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Model  Forty-four,  34  H.  P.,  $2,250.  '■X 

Spare  Wheel,  with  ln6eted  Tire,  Brackett,  and  Toola,  $74.  Magneto,  $1S0.  \  N, 

ff  Character  Coupled  with  Efficiency  ^  v 

f  To  that  purchaser  who  demands  quality  without  undue 

elaboration,  steady  service  without  sensational  performance,  ’ 

and  reasonable  cost  without  sacrifice  of  worth.  Rambler 
Model  Forty-four  most  strongly  appeals. 

The  Offset  Crank-Shaft  provides  for  greater  power  efficiency 
in  hill-climbing  and  for  high-gear  work  in  crowded  traffic.  The 
Rambler  Spare  Wheel  obviates  all  tire  worries — saves  the  task  of 
pumping  up  the  new  tire,  and  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular 
wheel  within  three  minutes. 

Those  big  wheels  and  tires  provide  comfort  in  touring, 
besides  saving  tire  expense. 

k  May  we  send  you  the  new  Rambler  catalog  or  a 

^  copy  *>f  the  Rambler  Magazine,  a  monthly  pub- 

lication  for  owners?  Rainbler  automobiles,  $1,150  /  / 

to  $2,500. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Company  ^ 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  New  York, 

''  Cleveland,  San  Francisco. 
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Seeking  the  vehicle  l^est  suited  to  the  exacting,  strenuous 
work  of  the  busy  fire  chief  in  a  big  city,  the  Detroit  city 
•officials  found  it  in  the  ^>*0^  Electric.  So  the  chief  now 
speeds  to  fires  as  shown  in  the  picture. 


Just  as  the  Detroit  city  officials  found,  you 
will  find  the  Riving  greater 

mileage  on  a  *  single  charge 

than  any  other  elearic  you  have  seen. 

Yoa  will  find,  further,  fifty  features  and 
improvements  which  gives  the 
a  clear  title  to  its  leadership,  ac-  ^ 
knowlcdged  almost  by  common  consent. 

Detroit’s  fire  chief  chose  the 
Electric,  as  you  will  choose  it, 
because  of : 

Its  lareer.  more  powerful  battery 
— 13  plate,  24  cell. 

Its  pressed  channel-steel  frame. 
Hess-Briaht  and  Timkin  roller 
liearinKs. 


Plant  of  the  Anderson  Carriage  Company  at  De¬ 
troit — a  plant  representative  of  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  vehicle  manufacturing  experience 


Its  rear  cushions.  20  inches  deep 
instead  of  1 8  and  ig;  its  front  cush¬ 
ions  IS  inches,  wiiere  others  are 
13  and  14  inches. 

Its  larger  doors,  opening  forward 
instead  of  back,  and  its  larger 
windows. 

Its  control  of  the  five  forward  and 
three  reverse  speeds,  the  alatm, 
and  motor  brake,  all  in  one  lever. 

The  complete  accessibility  of  the 
motor. 

-As  to  dignity  and  elegance  of  appearance, 
the  picture  below  speaks  elorjuently  and 
convincingly. 

Write  for  the  literature,  including  the 
liooklet  which  tells  of  the 
unprecedented  and  unap¬ 
proached  ic6o  mile  trip  from  Detroit  to 
Atlantic  City; 
after  which, 
upon  return 
to  Detroit,  I 
the  car  ran 
113  miles  on  one 
charge. 


Anderson  Carriage  Co. 

Dept.  P,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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■And  here  are  additional  reasons  why  you 
will  give  the  preference  over 

the  electrics  you  had  thought 

finest  and  best: 


Motor  mounted  on  the  frame  and 
t>ody  instead  of  on  the  rear  axle. 
Its  chain  drive,  doing  away  with 
the  delicate  herringbone  gears. 


You  do  not  desire  nor  require,  onlinarily, 
the  sj>eed  this  fire  fighter  does — but  if 
you  did,  you  could  get  it  in  no  electric 
but  the 


Mileage,  construction  and  aptmintments 
will  enter  largely  into  your  choice  of  an 
electric. 
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The  90h.p,  Locomobile  with  Robertson  driving,  winning  the  International 
Race  for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup.  The  peculiar  elliptical  shape  of  the  front 
wheels  in  the  photograph  shows  the  tremendous  speed  of  the  car. 
tven  though  the  exposure  was  only  one-two-thousands  of  a  second 
the  shutter  could  not  move  fast  enough  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
to  the  top  to  avoid  the  ellipticity  of  the  front  wheels.  Such  tremend¬ 
ous  and  continued  high  speed  was  a  supreme  test  of  and  triumph 
for  our  manufacturing  methods.  (12  Post  Card  views  of  race  sent 
for  10  cents;  Beautiful  1 1 -color  poster  suitable  for  framing,  10  cents.) 


J^comobile  models 


TheNew30  ^3500."AfWe  pas¬ 
senger  car.The  name^LocoMosiL^ 
guarantees  superior!^  in  design 
of  shaft  drive  construction  ■*  * 


The  Famous  40  -  M500 

A  seven  passenger  family  car. 
Alogical  model  for  those  who 
wont  high  power.  .*  •*-*-* 


Company  ^America  ,  Bridgeport,Conn. 

NBW  YORK-  PHIIADELPHIA-  CHICAGO- BOSTON  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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make  of  tire  in 
30  minutes. 


Punctures 


That’s  ihe  easy  way;  perfectly  safe,  “  perfectly  fine,”  if  yonte  in  a  CARLETON 
motor  model.  Handsome,  clean,  swih  craft,  handled  as  ewy  by  women  as  by  men; 
.wonderfully  low  cost.  Pictures,  full  description  and  prices  in  our  new  catalogue — 
free  on  request.  Carlelon  paddle  and  sailing  canoes  also  shown. 

CARLETON  CANOE  CO.,  •  .  14S  MAIN  STREET,  OLD  TOWN,  MAINE 


16-1S>S1>S8  and  30  fDoSen  at  pronortlonato  prieaa.  laS  as  sm4  rea 
ItMtfmnRiiU  tfvm  ynyli  wiM>  wisf  Amb.  BobIs  mmi  m^mm 
ymr.  Sklpift  wdo  tiM  dBf  w*  r«e«lT»  ordor.  ■oter  oinplMt  BUdo,  flarto 
wrtfciwtBr— —yoBB  BBB  opimU  tlw,  Wb  Bro  IB*  Urfo**  fcnildwB  •< 
hsalB  la  tas  SrorU  aad  sdl  dirasS  So  awr.  Free  Catalan.  .  .>  *> 

I  KIMTIUTCa,  iiiaMIsrtmlsi^  MnltBdL 
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The  Essence  of  Convenience 

is  obtained  by  installing  a 

system  is  the  greatest  of  modern 
conveniences.  It  is  a  time- 
saver  which  adds  tone  and 
dignity  to  the  modern  up-to-date  home.  Such 
a  system  calls  for  no  operating  expense. 

Our  Intercommunicating  Tele¬ 
phones  are  of  the  same  guaran¬ 
teed  efficiency  as  the  celebrated 
•‘Bell**  Telephones  of  which  we 
are  the  manufacturers. 


Write  our  nearst  house 
for  illustrated  Bulletin 
No.  7943  and  suggestions 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC 


COMMNY 


Eastern  Central  Western 

N.W  York  Ohlcaso  Saint  Louis 

P^adeiphU  indianapoita 

Boston  rWaa  jalaaaa  a4|  DeOTef 

Pittabnit  CHncinnati  d,||„ 

Atlanta  Minneapolis  Omaha 


Pacific 
San  Francisco 
Los  AntelM 
Seattle 
Salt  LakeOity 


Morthem  Electrio  and  Hfa.  Oo..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 
Manu&ctnrer  of  the  famous  “BcU”  Telephone  with  which 
every  business  man  la  familiar. 
Intercommunicatinf  Telephones  a  Specialty 
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HQR5E 

POWER 


Machine 

'Will  earn  Its  owner  a  clear 
profit  of  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  ' 

a  day  If  properly  located. 

Ten  of  then  will  earn  ten  tinea  ai  nuch  and  will 
lerrc  at  the  beglnninf  of  a  bniioras  thalwill  crow 
tocieantlcproportlrna.  Wedonottpeakby  gueia- 
work  but  can  fnmiab  names  and  addresses  of 
owners  of  hund'eds  of  these  sucbines  that  are 
making  large  incones. 


International 

Cigar  Vending  Machines 


Make  Your 


combine  aceoracr,  quality  and  beantlfnl  aird  durable  cooftmctlon.  Built  for  Mxengtii, 
simplicity  and  unfailing  operation.  The  more  you  know  about  mecbanism  and  me¬ 
chanical  con'tructlon  the  stuer  you  are  to  be  en'.busiaxtlc  about  this  wonderful  mach¬ 
ine.  Na  clack  wsrk  ar  complicaied  mackincry  to  fei  Ml  ai  ardar— as  simp  e  as 
ABC.  The  only  OM  of  Its  kind  ever  made  and  the  only  one  that  can  ever  be  made, 
as  are  own  all  basic  patents  on  this  simple,  accurate  dgar  machine  construction.  We 
are  prepared  to  prosecute  all  Infringements  to  the  limit  of  the  law. 

.  Uimlnatcs  clerk  hire,  store  rent,  light  and  heat  bitls.  free  cigars  and  credit  I 

I  losses  making  your  prollt  on  each  dgar  sold  much  larger  than  a  siorakeeper’s.  M 

h  Complies  in  full  srith  Goremment  requirements.  Wesrillsell  ycuanumber 
of  machines,  giye  you  ezcluslre  rirbt  to  operate  them  in  your  choice  of 
towns  or  counties  (if  liot  already  sold)  and  protect  yen  from  competitkm 
^^^for  all  time  to  come.  'Write  tOMisy.  State  wrhat  territory  you  dcsltSb^^W 


Double  Itself 


Write  for  our  plan  for  put-  w 
tin^  you  into  an  independent,  ^ 
money  -  doubling  business, 
which  will  require  but  a  modest 
initial  investment  and  will  take 
but  a  few  minutes  each  day  of 
your  time.  We  furnish  you  with 
advertising  literature  and  cuts,  con- 
tract  blanks  and  full  directions  for 
placing  machines  and  starting  plant,  and 
guarantee  each  and  every  machine. 
Handles  any  and  every  brand  of  cigar  made. 


Intornatlonal  ’Vending  Machine  Co. 

81B  Chestnut  Street, 

^  8t.  l.oals.  Mo. 


areguatantr-  j 
clean,  sanitary 
good  dgars  in 
buying  from  tbes 
machines.  If  you  war 
^  SBre  delivery  be  sure  it's 
an  IntemaUoiul 


REVER 


REVERSIBLE  GOVERNING 
STATIONARY  ENGINE 
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A  pure  Havana 
filled  cigar 
for  2  cents 

Yes — Pure  Havana 

Grown  on  the  Isle  of  Cuba— 
Imported  by  us  from  Cuba — 
Put  into  this  cigar  by  us — 
Guaranteed  pure  Havsma  by  us 
Is  there  any  way  to  make  it 


stronger? 


I 


Mr.  Smoker — you  don’t  have  to  be  told  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  grown  as  real  Havana  tobacco. 


Most  positively  is — and  here  it  ». 


Santa  Glorias  $1^ 

Exact  size  and  shape  shown.  A  clean,  thoroughly  cured 
York  State  wrapper  with  genuine  Havana  filler.  A  qu 
rolled  cigar- >not  expensively  finished — but  substantially  made. 
Will  please  99  out  of  100  experienced,  exacting  smokers. 

Thar***  jiut  ea*  HaTuia  Tobacco — tJi«l_which_octui|M2_2ISSS.SS.&SJs!s.sL£skSi 
Tobacco  KTowers  the  world  over,  have  tried,  time  .and  time  aaain.to  duplicate 
Havana  tobacco — usiuK  the  same  seeds,  same  plants. 

"Seed”  Havana  or  transplanted  Havana,  in  any  shape  or  form,  never  had,  cannot 
have,  that  genuine  natural  Havana  flavo2\tast£,aTOtii^  It  takes  the  sun,  soil — 
the  peculiar  tropicalclimatic  conditions  of  Cuba— found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  fact  cannot  be  dodaed  that  there  is  actual  and  gross  misrepresentation  about 
Havana  tobacco  amonir  the  millions  of  cigars  offered — in  stores  and  by  mail.  But 
here  is  real  Havana,  arown  in  and  imported  from  Cuba.  Our  49  years  of  honorable 
business  dealina  is  back  of  that  statement 

SANTA  GLORIAS  can  b«  bad  of  deal  ore  ovarywhore.  If  you  bava  tba  sKchtest  difRcnlty 
la  larsHag  tbom  Jost  one  lose  a  dollar  bill  with  yoor  nanw  and  oddross  in  an  anvoiopa  to 

MO  Euf  loym  R.  &  W.  JENKINSON  CO. 
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For  the  Craftoman  Style 

of  architecture  and  interior  finish, 
the  designs  and  construction  of 
Morgan  Doors  are  in  perfect  keep¬ 
ing.  They  are  finished  in  the  white 
and  may  be  stained  any  color. 


are  perfect  doors.  Built  of  several  layers  with 
the  grain  running  crosswise,  making  shrinking, 
warping  or  swelling  impossible.  Veneered  in  all 
varieties  of  hardwood — birch,  plain  or  quarter- 
sawed  red  or  white  oak,  brown  ash,  mahogany. 

Morgan  Doors  are  light,  remarkably  strong  and 
absolutely  perfect  in  every  detail  of  construction. 
EachMorgaii  Door  is  stamped"  A/org'aji”  which 
guarantees  quality ,  sty  le,  durability  and  satishic  tion . 

I"  our  uour  trook,  “The  Door  Beautiful,’’ 
Morgan  Doors  are  shown  in  their  natural  color 
and  in  all  styles  of  architecture — Colonial.  Em¬ 
pire,  Mission,  etc.,  and  it  is  explained  why  they 
are  the  beat  and  cheapest  doors  for  permanent 
satisfaction  in  any  building,  ai  copy  urtll 
*•  moot  om  rommoot. 
yf  rckiUcts:  Detcriyth'e  tUOtiU  •/  Morgan  Doors 
snay  bt found  in  Swttfs  indox,  fates  bjS  ased  679. 

Morgan  Coapaay,  Dept.  Z.  Oskkosk,Wis. 

Iktgaa  Sash  aad  Deer  Cemoaay,  Ckicage.  IBaeis. 

Mergaa  Ceapeay.  OsOksm.  Wiaceassa. 

MarsaaC  ■■psay,  Bilrimste.  Mary  land. 


—  ^  .  a  I  All  LaiMKliet  fMtr4  wMh 

16-foot  Launch  snjr'ii.'ss: 

*****  posIHvr 

fCHMrole  <M»ly 

18,  21  and  25 -Foot  at  ^ 

Proportionata  Prices  wa.M- bromebree- 


•halt  mmd  poli^d^d,  Over  40 

Styles 

“i  “.“r"  to  choose  from. 

cooled  8iiifner.  foel  loe  ^w^ew^w 

lector  boro*  d***^***«  kere  ON  HA.ND  AND  READ^ 
o«eoe.  cool  oU  or  okobol.  TO  SHIP 


ROWBOATS.  $2  0.0  0  AND  UPWARDS 


’>  la  Mock  arVerol  Cbow^ood*  ol  eocb  st>le  bools  ••  ibot  order*  emm  In- 
■••Irod  ood  Iboroodbly  tested  before  *blpfrt,  losurlod  •  barfed  saoii- 
oo  Ibe  beocb  for  osootb*  ot  o  IlMe  ood  wbeo  ptM  bock  lo  ibe  wofer  ore 
*o  Ibo  effocis  of  Ibe  see  other.  Ooe  Aoot  Livm  bo*  125  of  o«trSb^i«>' 
ood  o  *OMrce  of  coaolorl  ood  plr*»or«  to  oil  ss^  o»e  ibem.  Tbry  pro- 


We  ore  ibe  lardest  loooufocturers  of  Pleosore  IWkeils  lo  ibe  world  ood  <ore>  lo  Mock  oeVerol  tbo«*oods  of  eocb  style  boot*  so  ibot  order*  coo  In- 
filled  ibr  d.i>  toes  ore  re<ei\rd  if  ne<e«%or>.  I.sery  boot  ood  eodloe  dfteoteed  ood  Iboroodkly  tested  before  ■bipiorot.  losurlod  o  berfecl  ssork* 
lot  outfit.  MICHIGAN  STt  l.l.  fM>AT.S  need  no  bool  boose,  coo  be  left  oot  oo  Ibe  beocb  for  osootb*  ot  o  IlMe  ood  svbeo  ptM  bock  la  ibe  ssofer  ore 
p^eills  ssater'tigbt.  os  lbe>  doo*l  crock*  check  or  rot  ood  ore  Im^rslou*  *•  Ibe  effect*  of  Ibe  see  other.  Ooe  Aoot  Liver*  bo*  125  of  oor 
User*  H  I44oot  »4More  stem  rowboot%  lo  ove*  They  ore  oiooey  makers  ood  o  *OMrce  of  <  ■oduii  ood  plr*»ore  to  oil  ss^  ose  ibeio.  They  pro- 
mI  sMtb  «oe*ibird  less  oosaer  tbao  otker  boots  of  the  same  sice*  ore  htfbter  ood  More  booyont.  more  seosrortby*  loader  iKed  ood  better  lo  everv 
resbrcl.  Send  for  FiiCC  CATALOG  ood  descrloMoo  c4  ibe  Irlp  lakro  lo  o  Mlcbldoo  S«eel  Aoot  ibroodb  Ibe  ^oycao*  ^  Colorado  oi^  AriMMi.t. 
The  only  bool  tbol  esrr  Mcccesafully  comfdeted  ibis  Irlpa 

WRITE  US  FOR  LIST  OF  USERS  OF  OUR  PRTCHT  STEEL  OORTS 

MICHIGAN  STEEL  BOAT  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S  A. 


‘Tbp  adrertiaementa  in  Eveirbody'a  MagaxHie  are  indaaad.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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You  can’t  befooled  on  "Ojoie-packt”  Sectional  Furniture  for  You  save  over  one  half  be< 

it  comes  "In  the  white”  and  the  finished  sections  are  ready  to  put  direct  to  you  at  lower  prices 
toget^  Tm  Sm  iHt  what  yea  tel-and  you  get  QUARTER  middlemen’s  profits,  store  rent 
sawed  WHITE  OAK  every  time.  No  chance  to  disguise  defects  or  hi<rh  ... 

substitute  cheap  woods.  A  few  minutes  only  needed  to  fasten  the  “  J®  ^ 

sections  and  apply  whatever  stain  you  select — ae  Include  It  free.  *"*  y*  store  furniture 

It’s  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  KNOW  you  have  the  best  the  proof.  Your  money  back 
obtainable. 

"It  comes  In  SECTIONS,  not  In  pieces”  so  that  it  is  only  an 
evenings  pastime  to  put  together  and  finish — no  tool  work  needed. 

QUAMIEK  — w4  WHITE  OAK  is  used  throu^out — rich 
I  n  beautiful  flake  and  grain.  Yourchoiceof  seven  finishes.  ONEHUN- 
ORED  other  sidendid  pieces,  from  $3  up,  all  sold  under  our  absolute 
6UARANTEE  to  ■otloiy  YOU  or  your  money  refunded. 


You  save  over  one  half  because  we  manufacture  and  ship 
direct  to  you  at  lower  prices  than  dealers  pay.  Why  pay 
middlemen’s  profits,  store  rents,  clerks’  wages,  etc.,  as  well 
as  high  freights  and  costly  packing — all  add  to  the  PRICE, 
not  the  value  of  store  furniture.  Try  our  way  ONCE — that's 
the  proof.  "Your  money  back  if  you  say  so.” 


tTAO  s>Mh  w  MmMeaa 

WUTK  TOBAT  ter  beaMM 


SI4.S0  wHh  iMMa 

Erntfoda  8  fwt 

INTEBNA’nONAl.  MFG.  CO.,  aoa  Edwtai  St..  An  Arlwr.  Mi.h. 
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,L'  t'-if 


iBASSCAKPETSANDBUffi 


TRADE  MARK 


m^rnS^JmS^T^'- :  I  Summer  on  the  Porch 

..  -  Vr- 

_  t  W  /ITH  the  approach  of  Sum- 

when  Nature  is  clothed 

^  in  all  her  beauty  with  blos- 

soms  and  green  grass  there  comes  a  longing  for  the  “Out-of-Door  Gfe  " 
and  the  Porch  really  becomes  the  living  room, 
are  hung,  rockers  and  settees  installed,  potted  plants,  palms  and  ferns  give  a  deco- 
on  the  floor  are  spread  the  very  latest  in  porch  comforts,  the  new,  clean,  8anitar>' 


CRELX  imparts  a  cool,  refreshing  atmosphere,  even  during  the  hot,  sultry  summer  days 
and  at  such  season  one  becomes  fully  convinced  of  its  true  value.  No  summer  cottage,  bungalow, 
club  or  home  is  complete  without  CRE.X. 

Colors  —  plain  and  Rlirrc  All  sizes,  in  a  large  variety  of 

^**’*H^**  striped  effects — in  all  widths.  S'-Mjjo  exclusive  designs  and  beautiful  colors. 

CAUTION — Avoid  imitations.  The  genuine  bears  the  label. 

Sold  by  all  Up-to-Date  Carpet  and  Department  Stores.  Send  for  free  Booklet  E.,  beautifully  illustrated,  in  colors. 

CREX  CARPET  COMPANY,  377  Broadway,  New  York 


A  fine,  sheer,  light,  lisle-like  hose  equal  to  the  hardest  wear. 
A  SEAMLESS  stocking;  looks  sightly  and  fits  snug. 

Knotair  comes  in  all  the  fashion- 
able  shades,  especially  the  Pure 
k.  Silk  Lisle — 


SIX  PAIRS  GUARANTEED 
TO  WEAR  SIX  MONTHS 


or  new  hose — FREE.  That’s  the  “Kno- 
talr’’  kind.  Made  from  the  best  American  long 
staple  yam.  Triple  cross-woven  at  the  vital  points 
where  ordinary  hose  give  way.  We  guarantee 
the  dye  will  not  fade  or  crock. 

If  you’re  not  acquainted — try  our 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


Clip  off  illiched  coupon,  mail  to-div  wilb  28c.  (in  any  convenient  way)  and  we 
will  aend  you,  prepaid.  One  Sample  Pair  of  MEN’S  or  WOMEN’S  Lisle-like  Hose, 
with  the  privilm  that,  after  you  have  examined  the  hose  and  are  pleased  with  them, 
you  can  have  the  remaining  Five  Pairs  and  a  guarantee  for  the  Six  Pairs  against 
wear  for  Six  Months  for  $1.78.  For  S8c.  we  will  aend  you  Pure  Silk  Lisle  Hose  and 
the  ing  Five  Pairs  snd  the  loc  Six  Fairs,  Six  Months,  for  $2.88.1 

MEN’SiiMt  WOMEN'S  thte-Hke  how  (Black.  Tan,  and  inltrlaetit  Gartrr  splicing.  Six  Pai 

(ireyi.  •mW\  /ntertacfd  Garter  Sfhcing.  Cnarautced  Six  Pfanths . 

■tix  P.urt  Guaranlecil  <0  the  WOMEN'S  SILK-I.ISI-E  OUT- 

Six  Pfantht  ....  baa  SIZES  in  Btacic  and  Tan  .  .  .  . 

WOMEN'S  t.lale.Hke  OUTSIZES  in  *3  QO  Send  lire,  color  or  aasoned  colon  if  dn 

B  »rk  RIM  T»®  VsTWT-*  V  •  set  «r  remittance  accordinr  to  the  quality  desired 

MEN'S  and  WOMEN  S  PURE  SILK  LISLE  how.  booklet  "Knotnir  Kinka,"  it  tell,  jo 

MEN'S  in  Black.  Tan.  C^.  Nary  Blue.  Bi.rgundy. Green  Guarantaw!  How  of  QualHy 

and  Piirole.  WOMEN  S  Jn  Black.  White.  Tan.  Grey,  fl-afl  ■exawsi'  . 

I  hi  Rlood,  Copenlwien.  Green.  Bronze.  Old  Row.  Taupe.  »  a  o  r  na:.c.. 

Heliotrope,  Purple.  Pink.  Nary  and  Sky  Blue,  with  Tht  t'tt  gtdltrs  ■wmrnttd  rtMTyKkrrr, 

KNOTAIR  HOSIERY  COMPANY  A 

SMS  WaMmlnster  Avcmr  Wot  PhlladeiphU  PENNSYLVANIA,  U.  S.  A.  > 


Pleaae  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


\Back 
/Spacer 

^fc^'^^Press  this 
"W  and  the  carriage 
1  backs  up  so  that 
K  an  omitted  char- 
1  acter  may  be 
1  struck  in.  or  an 
■  error  corrected 
1  without  removing 
1  the  hands  from 
■  the  keyboard. 
1  One  of  the  28 
1  features  of  the 
leas^  -  action, 
flight  -  running 

Iflodel  /O 

^niul 


A  booklet  describing 
all  the  features  sent 
free  on  request . 

The  Smith  Premi|B  Typewriter  Co.  Jnc.. 
Syracuse.  r^w’Vork  U.3.A. 


Our  Most  Popular 
Bonds 

We  make  a  specialty  of  bonds 
secured  by  first  liens  on  valuable  farm 
lands.  Some  of  them  are  tax  liens— 
municipal  oblifjations. 

They  pay  6  per  cent — a  higher  rate 
than  can  now  be  obtained  on  any 
other  large  class  equally  well  secured. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations 
of  SlOO,  $500  and  $l,tl00,  so  they 
appeal  to  both  small  and  large  in¬ 
vestors. 

Short  time  or  long  time,  as  you 
prefer. 

We  sell  a  general  line  of  municipal, 
railroad  and  other  public  utility  bonds, 
but  we  consider  these  particular  bonds 
the  most  attractive  in  the  market. 
They  are  preferred  by  a  large  major, 
ity  of  our  customers — people  who 
know  about  them. 

We  have  written  a  book  about  thes»" 
bonds — a  book  of  unbiased  facts  and 
clear  information.  Every  investor, 
small  or  large,  owes  to  himself  its 
perusal.  The  book  is  free.  Simply 
write  us  a  postal,  or  send  us  this 
coupon.  Please  do  it  now. 
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(EsUblished  1893) 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
First  Nattonal  Bank  Bide.  SO  Conrress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 


Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  “The  World’s  Greatest  In¬ 
dust  r>'.” 


Kami. 


Tovn 


State. 
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THE  BOTTLE  f  i  nd  e  r_  b" 


i 


A  Freezing-Cold  Drink 
On  A  Burning-Hot  Day  | 

Iq  mid-suimner,  wh«B  the  8un*s  rays  beat  i 
down  with  tropical  fierceness,  and  you  lack 
ambition — lack  inclination — lack  the  desire 
to  do  anything  other  than  keep  out  of  its 
range — then,  and  surely  then,  you’ll  thank  j 
yourself  for  having  made  the  effort- 
investment  of  a  TF&RMOS  BOTTLEL 

The  refreshing  coldness  of  die  liqind  wkhin — the 
ice-cold  liquid  diat  $lay»  cold — ice-cold  for  three 
days — dut’s  always  ready — will  sdmulate  you  and 
add  bnmeasurably  to  your  hot-day  comfort  The 
sanoe  botde  n  the  winter  keeps  liquids  piping  hot 
(or  24  hours. 

b  doeai’t  BMiter  wImS  you  paw  mlo  the  ThenBo* — ice-cold 
■ilk,  lewoBode,  rhswiigyte,  cofee,  tea,  water — U  idU  stay 
ke-eoU  aUhout  k»  for  72  houn — ready  for  instant  use. 
la  da  Maw  MoU  Ttiaiwni  Boole,  die  iaaei  Ixitde  caa  be  ewily  aad 
theedr  lerleced  ia  caee  of  irridie^l  fareekeae.  The  TberiM  ii 
<he  caly  booleia  which  dee  iirewble  caw  leature  bee  beea  lilted. 
Pbw  Iraw  $34)0  ap,  Qaeni  (ran  $5.00  op. 

V  700  dea’t  ehwdy  aora  a  Tberwaa,  cel  eoe  teder.  It’s  peenaiaed  by 
M.OSSdaalwe.  Be  ewe  la  leak  far  (be  eaM  “THERHOS’^aa  tba  battle, 
h’l  year  friaSii  Ibal  Iba  baMla  ia  tmmmt.  Tba  atbara  are  aaealy 
— vaaddMa  iadialiaw. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 

H6I  RwaiWay  New  York  Giy 


the 


iK^^fsnT?l<HX«ll 


the  column  or\ 
paragraph  ^ 
position  you  desire 
to  re  acn.  and  the 
carriage  imme¬ 
diately  moves  to 
that  position  with¬ 
out  shock  or  jar. 


exoress  service 


One  of  the28  features  oi 
the  ea^- action, 
lignt-runnir^ 

Model  lO 


Complete  description. 
^  air  features  sent 
free  on  request 
The  Smith  R-emier  TW 

Syracuse.  New  York  . 


/riter  Caine 
U.  S.  A. 
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Summer  Dust  Troubles  Overcome 


By  the 

Ideal  Vacuum  Cleaner 


It  Eats  Up  the  Dirt 


The  advertieemenu  in  Everybody'a  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 


THE  AMERICAN  VACUUM  CLEANER  COMPANY,  225  Fifth  Aveaue,  New  York  City 


The  season  of  open  windows  and  doors  is  the  season  of  the  housekeeper’s  greatest  trouble  with  dust. 

Every  vehicle  that  passes  stirs  up  the  dust,  and  ever}-  htful  breeze  that  blows  carries  it  into  the  h<jme, 
there  to  ground  into  carpets,  rugs,  upholstery,  and  wall  decorations,  and  to  611  every  nook  and  cranny. 

With  broom,  brush,  or  carpet-sweeper,  the  work  of  getting  out  this  dust  is  an  endless  task — a  continuous 
round  of  hard,  laborious  toil. 

How  different  it  is  with  the  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER! 

With  the  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER,  you  just  take  the  nozzle  and  gently  agitate  carpet,  rug,  uphoUiery 
or  curtain,  and — whisk! — al!  dust  and  dirt,  all  germs,  moths  and  eggs  of  vermin,  are  sucked  out  of  it  and 
gobbled  down  into  the  machines’s  capacious  maw,  never  to  trouble  you  again. 


Sent  to  You  Direct  for  $25 


The  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  is  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  operated  by  hand.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  strength  or  skill  of  any  kind — compared 
with  sweeping,  it  is  play.  Weighs  only  20  pounds, 
and  is  easily  carried  about.  ■ 

Completely  equipped  for  hand  opei:gtion,  the 
IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  costs  only  $25. 
So  tremendous  is  the  saving  it  effects — in  time, 
labor,  health  and  actual  money — that  its  small  price 
is  quickly  returned  many  times  over. 


The  electric  motor  attachment  ot  the  ID  UAL 
V’ACUUM  CLEANER  is  not  a  necessity,  but  a 
luxury.  The  motor  is  of  the  best  standard  type. 
It  is  readily  attached  to  your  electric  light  6\ture, 
and  uses  only  about  two  cents  worth  of  elect)  icitr 
an  hour. 

Equipped  with  motor  for  direct  current,  the 
IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  costs  $60;  ttith 
motor  for  alternating  current,  $65.  WTien  ordi  ring, 
give  voltage  as  well  as  kind  of  current. 


Any  physician  will  tell  you  that  sum¬ 
mer’s  dust  is  laden  with  the  germs  of 
disease.  Both  at  city  residence  and 
country  home,  the  IDEAL  VACUUM 
CLEANER  will  serve  you  well  and  faith¬ 
fully  in  keeping  everything  clean,  whole¬ 
some,  sanitary  and  sweet. 

This  neat,  strong,  compact,  portable 
machine  brings  within  your  easy  reach 
the  only  thoroughly  efficient  and  strictly 
sanitary  system  of  cleaning  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  How  can  you  afford 
to  be  without  it?  Get  ready  for  the 
summer  by  ordering  one  at  once. 


SeiMI  to-day  for  our  Free  lluetrated  Book¬ 
let.  It  tivee  coaiplete  InforawtkMi  about 
every  phase  of  the  cleanliic  probleni. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Designed  and  built  by  the  master  minds  o{  the  type-  | 
writer  world — those  who  have  “grown  up’’  with  type-.  | 
writer  making  since  its  inception — those  who  have  } 
studied  the  whys  of  every  success,  the  reasons  for  | 
every  failure,  and  have  profited  by  their  experience. 
That  is  why  the  Royal  Typewriter  is  meeting  with 
such  phenomenal  success,  that  is  why 

You  can  PAIT  more 
But  you  cannot  .5 C/2" more 

A  demonstration  will  convince  you 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  | 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-6  Broadway,  N.  Y,  | 
BRANCHES  IN  EVERY  PRINCIPAL  CITY 


^ 


STANDARD 

TYPEWRLTER^ 
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Hosiery 


Extract  from  speech  delivered  in  Congress, 
April  6,  1909,  by 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

‘‘LORD  &  TAYLOR  are  the  largest  Im¬ 
porters  of  Hosiery  in  this  country.  These 
people  buy  in  the  regular  way  and  do  not 
knowingly  handle  any  merchandise  made 
by  the  smaller  manufacturers,  preferring 
the  merch2mdise  made  in  the  large  estab¬ 
lishments,  where  better  regularity  of  man¬ 
ufacture  is  maintsiined,  thus  handling  the 
somewhat  expert  grade  of  merchandise.” 


This  official  statement  of  facts  should  cause  the  consumer  to 
demand  the  Brand.  For  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

From  25c.  to  the  highest  grade  made.  May  be  had  from  most  first- 
class  shops  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Accept  no  substitute. 

If  your  deider  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  Dept.  J,  and  we  will  direct  you 
where  to  procure  *‘Onyx”  Hommry. 


Lord  &  Taylor 


New  York 


The  advertuements  in  Everybody’s  Maemzine  are  indexMl.  Turn  to  pace  3. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


More  than  Three  MOlion  People  Read  Everybody’s  Magazine  Each  Month 


Small^  apace  (old  4  lini 


RATES— $2.50  per  acate  line,  caah  ?«*er.  Small^  apace  4  line^lar^  12 
HncCa  10^  for  siz  consocutivo  inscitions  Czll  creaiteo  on  diU  for  siztn  insoition). 

As  we  cannot  know  each  Clasilfled  Advertiser  personaUy,  we  request  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  our  readers  In  ezcludlnf  froai  these  columns  anything  questionable. 


REAL  ESTATE 


IRVINOTON,  ALA.,  FARM  LANDS— Wonderfully  productive 
Fruits,  Nuts  and  Suple  Crops — Abundant  hanrests.  Rain  plentiful, 
bealtbful  climate,  pure  water,  food  marketa,  good  sebools,  good 
nelcbbors.  Help  and  advice  given  settlers.  Agenu  wanted.  Free 
booaleu  Irvington  Land  Co..  9tb  Floor  Association  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


LICHTV  *  BABCOCK— rWIN  FALLS.  IDAHO.  SOLICIT 
oorrespondence  regarding  largest  tract  Irrigated  fruit  and  grain 
lands  In  tbe  world — City  of  Twin  Falla  now  has  population  of  SOW. 
Cburcbes.  sebools  and  aU  convenlencee  of  eastern  cities. _ 


ALL  ABOU  r  CALIFORNIA;  Its  fruits,  vineyards,  dairying,  cattle, 
poultry;  unequalled  money  making  opportunities- people  with  small 
capital  making  fortunes;  send  tor  free  literature;  Tatum-Wlnstanley 
Oo.,  H.  W.  HMlman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  California. _ 


COLORADO  HOMESTEADS  ON  MOFFAT  ROAD  FREE  TO  YOU. 
Homestead  100  acres  of  land  with  rich  soil,  pure  water  and  floe 
climate,  on  Moffat  Road  (Denver,  Northwestern  A  Paclflc  Ry.)  In 
Routt  Ck>uoty,  Colorado.  We  have  no  land  to  sell — It's  ahaolutely 
tree  from  the  Oovernment  and  now  open  lor  settlement.  Law 
allows  you  to  return  home  tor  0  months  after  fliing.  We  help  you 
loeate.  Oats  90  bushels  to  acre,  wheat  45,  barley  70.  Act  now  and 
get  a  good  farm.  Write  for  tree  book,  maps  and  full  Information 
that  teUs  bow  to  get  this  land  free.  Address  W.  F.  Jones,  General 
Trafflc  Manager,  752  Majestic  Bldg.,  Denver,  Oilo. 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES  N  BLUEWA'IER  VALLEY,  New  Mexico. 
Irrigated  land  ten  acres  and  up ;  best  water  rights ;  line  soil  and 
climate;  close  to  Railroad  and  schools;  ready  markets;  big 
tree  range;  SIS  per  acre  cash,  S15  per  acre  yearly.  No  taxes, 
DO  maintenance  charge  and  no  Interest  for  three  years.  Address 
W.  F.  Shelton  Land  Agency,  214  Sbeidley  Building.  Kansas 


OREGON 

QOYERNMENT  LAND  NOW  OPEN  FOR  ENTRY.  IRRIGATED 
under  the  Carey  Act.  in  Central  Oregon.  Water  RIghM  $40  per 
acre.  Write  for  Booklet  E.  Address  I..md  Commissioner. 
Deschutes  Irrigation  A  Power  Co.,  Bend,  Oregon.  No  Bllzxards, 
Floods  nor  (Jyeloneg. _ 


ST.  PETERSBUR(L  FLA.  FOR  INFORMATION  and  Uterature 
of  value  to  the  Horn  s.eker.  Invalid  oi  Investor  address  Board 
of  Most  popular  Florida  resort. _ 
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REAL  ESTATE — Continued 


ALL  ABOUT  TEXAS— Tb*  Texas  Realtr  JowaalxtresnUablelB- 
tormatkm  oa  entln  sute;  It  telle  about  landa,  proAeti  ralnd,  de- 
vetopaMBti  cotac  ou:  puu  70a  la  touea  with  thoae  bselat  farraa  and 
coloDlsatlon  laaw  tor  sale:  cirea  all  mattera  ot  Interest  to  tboae  eon- 
teaaplatliic  mortox  to  Texas.  Doa’t  make  iBaoatmeata  aatil  yoa 
read  ly  S  mootba  subacnptlon  2Se.  Desk  B.,  Texai  Realty  JournaL 


VEOA,  TEXAS,  THE  BEST  TOWN  IN  TME  PANHANDLE.  35 
■llaa  West  of  AmarUio.  will  be  County  8M  o(  Old  ham  County,  and 
a  dty  ot  fiOOO  Inhabitants  In  a  lew  yean.  Bettlen  oomlnx  In  rapidly, 
best  opportunity  tor  Investment  on  the  Plains.  For  booklet  and 
Inlormatloa.  address  Pool  Land  Company.  Amarillo.  Texas. _ 


FOR  THE  HOME 


HUUCE  YOUR  OWN  WILL,  without  the  aid  ot  a  lawyer.  You 


Bend  tor  tree  pai^uiars  diowlnf  how  to  do  li, 
iy.  AddiM  James  MoIIett,  Attorney,  L, 


York. 


OUR  PROPOSITION  IS  SIMPLY  THlSi  To  aeU  better  goods  tor 
Isas  money,  and  deliver  them  tree  to  any  part  ot  the  United  Stales 
or  Alaska.  We  buy  direct  tram  the  maButacturer  or  his  asrat 
and  we  seB  direct  to  the  coasumer.  You  can  procure  our  "Col¬ 
umbia  Blend"  Teas  and  CoOee,  onr  Baking  Powder  and  Bpieea 
only  from  us  or  our  agenta  After  yon  have  tried  them  you  win 
want  no  other.  We  sell  Sugar  at  Cost.  You  have  no  Idea  how  much 
we  can  save  you  through  our  co-operative  plan.  Try  us  and  sec. 
Address  Oo-<Hietatlve  Tea  Collee  Co.,  Hoorn  411,  Continental 
Bldg.,  BatUisors.  Md. 


LAY  THIN  HARDWOOD  FLOORS,  PLAIN  OR  FANCY  when  your 
carpets  wear  out.  Bend  tor  catalog.  It  tellt  all  about  It.  E.  R.  New- 


taa  Mareal  Waring,  etc.,  fit  yon  to  enter 
WM  as  remnaeratlre.  We  aasM  our gradu- 
a  Particulars  upon  reqneat.  TheOoldei 
New  York. 


CURIOS— NOVELTIES 


•nO-ODOR"  Prevents  Body  and  Peraplratloa  Odors— A 
ean,  harmless,  deodorising  toilet  powder.  None  genuine  wl 
le  w.  "M.  B.  Eble.”  B^  20e.  and  name  ot  your  druggi 
J1  else  can.  No-Odor  Powder  Co. ._8au  Jose.  Calltomla 

SQUABS— SHETLAND  TONIES— DOGS 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 


UFE  AFTER  DEATH.  SEND  TO-DAY  tor  pami 
Important  books  by  HysloD.  Flammarton.  Camagi 
Bmafl.  Maynard  A  Oo.,  16  Beaeon  Bt.,  Boston. 


ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 


iDoome.  Write  about  agency 
pany,  39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  Net 


a^njA 


llahed  Is  yeara. 


In  atoree.  No  one  else  arils  tnem.  V.C.  Ulebner,  28  Nortb 


MUSIC  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS  WANTED  to  sell  something 
new  that  every  musician  and  pupil  should  have.  Great  convenlener; 
sells  easily.  Displaces  old  styles.  Good  commissions.  Write  tor  full 
particulars.  Hope  Music  Stand  Co..  Mashapaug  St., Providence,  R.  I 


AOENTSi  PORTRAITS  3*«.,  FRAMES  15^,  SMEET;^ICTURES  1^, 
stereoscopes  2Se.,  views  Ic..  portrait  pillow  tops  60c.,  English  Art 
Plates  tl.OO.  30  days'  credit.  Samples  and  tree  catalogue.  Coo- 
rl.  290-115  w.  Adams  8t.,  Chicago. 


MANUFACIURINU  PLAN  IS,  HU  I  ELS,  OFFICE  BUILDINQS, 
Power  Stations,  Breweries,  etc.  All  buy  our  Products.  Can  you 
call  on  this  Trade?  M'rlte  us  for  "Sales  Talks"  and  oftv.  Sales 
Dept-.The  Bird  Archer  Co..  New  York  tity. _ 


VOU  CAN  MAKE  EXCELLENI'  PAV  AS  OUR  GENERAL  or 
local  agent.  Household  ne<esBlty  that  saves  80%.  Good  territory 
opes.  Persissest  tsslses:  Is  your  home  town.  Write  tor  offer. 
J.  M.  Pitkin  A  Co.,  5  Pitkin  BlocV  Newark,  N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.  $15.00 
"Gem"  Adding  Machine,  very  compact,  elegant  side  line.  Special 
offer  to  high-grade  Agents.  Automatic  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  1, 
No.  332  Broadw  ty.  New  Y'ork.  _ 


IF  YOU  WISH  fo  KNOW  HOW  Mr.  W.  F  Brown  of  WUklne- 
burg.  Pa.,  made  a  good  week’s  salary  In  two  and  a  halt  days, 
carrying  our  samnlei  as  side  line,  drop  postal  to  Wheeling  Glass 
Letter  Co.,  Goll  Dept.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


AGENIS,  MALE  OR  FEMALE,  send  10c.  Giver  and  3  postage  for 
sample  and  preferred  territory  for  fastest  selling  25c.  article  ever 
- - — «■  pgf  UQ  pgf  gro8g_  j4_  Sales 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  PROFITS  AND  QUICK  SALES.  We  have 
several  hundred  new  designs  In  "Novelty  Sign  Cards" — Also  two 
sises  Changeable  Signs. — Catalogue  tree.  Climax  Novelty  Co., 
Manufacturers,  Dept.  S.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  _ 


AGENTS— WITH  KALEIDOPHANE  ANYONE  CAN  easily  deco¬ 
rate  window  panes  In  Churches,  Stores,  Restaurants,  Hotels  and 
Homes  any  color  or  design.  Plain  glass  windows  look  like  real  art 
glass.  Most  beautiful  decoration  ever  devised.  Cheap;  easy  to 
apply.  Agents  make  stupendous  profits.  Write  tor  full  particu¬ 
lars,  samples  and  territory.  KonInskI  Art  Co.,  Dept.  F,  1724 
Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


PICTURE  AGENIS  LOOK!  Pillow  tops  35c.;  bromides  25c.; 
albumens  30c.;  crayons  40c;  pastels  60c.  New  sheet  pictures,  new 
small  sited  ^rtralts  and  frames.  Write  to-day.  Berlin  Art 
Association,  Dept.  O,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED— LIVE,  HUSTLING,  ENERGETIC  agenU 
to  sell  Thurman  Portable  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  for  Homes, 
stores.  Hotels,  office  Buildings,  Schools,  etc.  Clean  cut  business 
with  big  DTOflts.  Write  to-day.  General  Compressed  Air  and  Vacuum 
w.— . .r,-  — <1^  SL  Louis,  Mo. 


ENERGETIC  MEN.  EVERY  CITY,  MAKE  BIG  MONEY— nec¬ 
essity  every  office — ra  >.j  seller — ■'upUcate  orders — easy,  permanent 
Chts.  Address  The  Cameron  Com- 


MANAOER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  COUNTY  to 
handle  best  paying  builness  known;  legitimate,  new,  permanent 
demand;  no  Insurance  or  book  canvaselog.  Address  Halstead, 
43  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


STIKPATCH  MENDS  STOCKINGS  QUICKER  AND  BETTER 
than  darning,  wears  longer  will  wash,  20  patches  10c.  postpaid. 
Agents  write  for  toms.  Excellent  profit  Sells  on  sight.  The 


agents  make  500  PER  CENT.  SELLING  "Novelty  Sign  Cards." 
Window  Letters  and  Changeable  Signs.  Merchants  buy  In  large 
quantities.  SOO^varletles.  Catalogue  tree.  Sullivan  Co.,  406  W. 


AGENTS  WANTED— Selling  Embroidered  Swiss  Waist  and  Suit 
Patterns,  Drawn  Work,  Scarfs,  Silk  and  Woolen  Shawls,  also 
Novelties  and  Ladles’  Neckwear.  Big  and  easy  money  for  you.  Write 
tor  Catalogue  E.  Leopold  Mandel  Co.,  721  Broadway,  New  York. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  CHARACTER  AND  ABILITY  to 
act  as  distributers  of  our  line  of  Hosiery  —  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  one  man  or  woman  In  each  state  to  establish 
their  own  buslne  s  on  very  small  capital;  we  practically  sell  goods 

.  _ —write  at  once  for  particulars  of  entirely  new  prono. 

Ntloa  Double  Wear  Hosiery  Mills.  2585  Cedar  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 


SINGLE  FOOT  SUCKER  WINDOW  BRACKETS  D 
size  show  card  from  window  front.  One  push  and  they  st 
Profits.  Ccmplote  fisc  pocket  samples  mailed. 
Rubber  Works.  224- A  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


LARGE  MANUFAC1 URING  CONCERN  DESIRES  LOCAL  man¬ 
ager  tor  their  apparatus.  Must  be  well  acquainted  In  locality  and 
able  to  give  satisfactory  references.  Address  Davis  Co.,  19  Pros¬ 
pect  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


JUSr  OUT,  GERMAN  PAPERINE  FABRIC  RUGS,  FAST  AND 
beautiful  colors,  very  low  price  and  excellent  quality.  Price  brings 
them  within  reach  of  every  home.  Agents  wanted.  Dundee  Mfg 
Co.,  No.  46  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY  to  sell  the  Transparent 
Handle  Pocket  Knife.  Big  commission  paid.  Write  tor  terms. 
Novelty  Cutlny  Co.,  No.  20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Aucivis  —  aenu  rvn  rKi/ram I iv»v.  1  ,  BIQ  MONEY  m^lng  glsss  slgiiA  wIndows,  imd  num- 

You  win  be  astonished  at  the  money  made  seUlu  our  Patented  J!'***  re««»y-«n*0»  flexible  emboeetd  gold  and 

Mrisanrs  sfwi  innn  nthsr  useful  natented  anlclM.  Can't  he  hoiisht  sliver  sign  letters,  experlenro  unnecessary,  InstractloM  free.  Estab- 

- - -  jjg  fiaggau  at..  New  York. _ 

Street.  Columbus.  O..  sold  22  pairs  In  3  hours.  You  can  do  WANTEO— MEN  AND  WOMEN  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  TOWN 

It.  We  teach  you  aU  about  the  hiisloess.  and  guarantee  to  sell  the  wonderful  Triplex  handbag  tor  women;  by  a  mere  twist 

to  show  you  how  to  make  a  good  Income.  Send  us  your  ad-  of  the  wrist  It  becomes  a  purse  or  a  music  portfolio  or  a  small 

dress  tod  y  and  let  us  wove  It.  Money  back  to  anv  customer  satchel  or  a  shopping  bag;  four  separate  bags  tor  tour  separate 

not  perfectly  pleased.  W '  furnish  handsome  outfit.  Wi^e  now.  purpom  all  In  one;  you  enlarge  the  bag  to  meet  your  needs  as  you 

A  postal  snll  da  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  224  Home  BMg.,  Day-  go  along;  large  primts.  Address  S.  A.  Diamond  A  Bro.  Co., 

ton,  Ohio.  35  West  21st  St.,  New  York. 

PLEASE  MEN'nON  BVERTBODT’S  MAOAEINE  WHEN  YOU  WRITE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


STEREO-TRAVEL  COMPANY  offers  exeellent  opportunity  to 
gentlemen  of  tested  or  latent  selling  ability.  Newest  goods.  Improved 
methods,  permanent  territory.  Grow  up  with  us.  Stereo-Travel 
CX>..  New  York  and  Chicago. _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED  TO  HANDLE  THE  BEST  BELT  Dressing 
on  earth.  Commission  liberal  enough  to  permit  establishing  sub- 
■  .  Ohio. 


LIVE  SALESMEN  WHO  CAN  PRODUCE  RESULTS,  For 
fuel  and  labor-saving  devices  for  boilers  selling  at  $50.  Five 
dollars  advance  paid  on  each  order;  b.olance  when  -account  Is  paid. 
IJberal  contract.  Address  D.  P.  S.  Co.,  236  Fort  St.,  W.,  Detroit, 


AGENTS  TO  SELL  A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  MENDING  HOLES 
In  all  kinds  of  granite  and  tinware.  No  heat  required.  Sample 
and  terms  Free.  Peck  A  Co.,  Box  25,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


m 
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HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN. 
AGENTS.  ETC. 
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JUST  PATENTED.  YOUNQ'S  BUTTONHOLE  OAUOE  Kc  'e. 
NotUac  Bka  B.  Brvr  womaa  waoti  one.  Om  asent  aold  107  In  .  m 
day.  Too  per  eeoL  praOL  14  other  aefol  rapid  aeBtra.  A.  L 
Younc  A  Co..  08  Yoong'a  Bld«..  ChlcadO,  ID- _ 


8  PAPER.  Plain  flam  windows  made 
B.  Eaatlr  applied  and  beauUfles  the 
cents.  Two  ineets  ot  thia  clam  paper 
ue  In  colon  and  eoinplete  Inatnicttons 
‘arrtah  A  Oo.,  CIO  Clarh  8t.,  Chl^o. 


BUSINESS  MEN  AGENTS  FOR  STATES  AND  COUNTIES  ARE 
dealred.  The  moat  aatlstsctoiT  and  saceeaaful  Belt-hestliw  Flat- 
Iron.  Iron  needs  no  pipes  nor  wires  sells  eaallr.  One  acent  does 
mors  hiitinem  In  dollan  and  oenu  than  anr  hardware  store  in  his 
eonntc  and  makes  more  moaer  than  all  ot  these.  Addrem  Imperial 
Biaaa.  Chleaco. 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC — Continued 


AOENTS — three  oat  of  ererr  foar  women  bay  our  drem  g<  kIs 
braldeitas  on  sIchL  BIc  Prodti;  write  to-day  lor  Iree 
le  and  samples.  Jooeph  T.  Simon  A  On.,  DepL  B,  t  56 


jcnz 


AOENTS— MEN  AND  WOMEN— to  saB  onr  Embroidered  « 
PfSttems,  UmoBos,  sHk  aearta,  Clony,  RosNan  laces,  drawn  work. 
Good  market:  lain  prodts  tor  yon.  Catalocne  tree.  Orle 


ca 


Good  market:  nrpe  prodts  tor  yon.  Catalocne 
Nedicse  Oo.,  bepL  6.  37S  Canal  {(l,  N.  Y. 


STEADY  BUSINESS  AND  BIO  INCOME  aeUim  my  SS  Sho  -r 
Attachment  tor  Bath  Tubs.  Nothlim  like  It  on  the  marksL  l  e- 
markable  seller.  Prloe  to  acents  S3.50.  Capable  eanysmrra  wan  d 
ererywhere.  Write  for  parueulaca  to  R.  R.  Baadham.  Omaha,  h  b. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL.  Expert  Inatnic 
Qnality  to  earn  bis  salary  as  steoosraoher.  Send  lor  fro 


Quality  to  earn  big  salary  as  stenographer.  Send  lor  free 
‘nogrem  la  Shdrthaad.  ”  Shortha^  BehooL  30  Page  Bldg., 


OOOD  SIDE  LINE,  Crackeiiack  eeller.  Magic  Moiinf  picture 
poet  earde — "the  card  that'i  alire" — eeery  one  Interented  at  once. 
Good  oommlmlon.  Write  to-day.  O.  E.  Felmnthal  A  Co.,  219 
Van  Buren  SL,  Chicago. 


WORK  FOR  -UNCLE  SAM.**  We  prepare  persons  for  Railway 
MalL  P.  O.  Clerfc,  City  and  R.  F.  D.  GUrter  and  Btenographer  ex- 
amlnaflnns.  President  of  our  erStogs  formerly  conducted  Oorem- 
nmnt  examlnatioiis.  Write  tor  reduced  rsten  Osments  Ctrll 
Berrloe  College.  OepL  17,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IP  YOU  HAVE  SOME  SPARE  TIME.  WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  A 
snaranteed  reasonable  salary;  also  extra  eommtmloo.  More 
thaa  a  mUUon  people  uee  our  goo^  We  want  men  aiul  women 
ererywhera  to  look  nfter  thie  iMialnem  tor  ns.  Experlenoe  un- 
nenmmry.  Bend  tor  nnrtlculars  nnd  tree  eertUente  to  McLean. 
Black  A  Co.,  Inc.,  3  Beverly  8L,  Boeton.  Maas. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  to  ssO  premium  specialties,  adrertli-  g 
norelUm,  new  artlclea  ot  an  kinds  tor  every  store  and  merchu  t. 
Big  commissions  easily  made.  For  full  particulars  write  Mi  U 
Specialty  Mtg.  Co..  1S40  W.  Randolph  SL.  Chicago,  Ilk. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMEN  CAN  EARN  BKHIER  INCOM'S 
by  the  uee  ot  Sheldon  aelllng  methods.  More  thaa  38,000  sslean.  'i. 
over  halt  ot  them  yeterann,  have  prodted  by  thk  knowledge  ot  the 
basic  laws  ot  adoatlSe  aakamananlr.  Tbe  SheMoa  Courm  gtrr-  to 
the  man  who  k  new  at  the  game,  working  principles  whieb  ft  wo  id 
take  him  years  to  hammer  out  lor  bUasen.  Fun  Inlormatlon  a:.d 
Tslusble  book  on  asleamaaahlp  tree.  The  Sheldon  Sehool.  It  >1 
BepubUe  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


SALESMEN  TO  TAKE  ORDERS  tor  nisrantaed  custom  tallori  g 
at  popular  prieea.  Handsome  anmpk  nne,  and  eo-opemOon  gh  n 
right  parties.  Write  to-day  tor  partkulanL  MaHeUo  Tal  rs 
(nt-U-Best),  161  Market  SL,  Chicago. 


SALESMEN  NOW  CALUNO  ON  DRUG  STORES,  NEWS-STAMIS 
and  School  Supply  Stores,  to  aeU  Patented  NoreltT  on  eommlrn:  a. 
Circular  tree,  asmpk  mailed,  dye  eenta.  Boeton  School  Sped:  ty 
Co..  SI  Tnat  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AOENTS— TOWER'S  PATENT  HOLD-FAST  PAPER  CUPS  SE I J. 
from  oflloe  to  ofllee  Uke  hot  cakes.  1500  sent  tor  31.  Bell  them  >r 
32.25  In  a  abort  time.  Indorsed  by  Goyemment  Department  at 
WsAIngton.  Address  Cuttar-Tower  Co.,  300  Hathaway  Bulldl  g, 
Boston.  Mans 


AOENTS  WANTED  tor  our  new  25e.  Darning  Mschlass;  pistont; 
weaves  new  heel  or  toe  In  sock  In  dve  minutes;  no  sewing  macb  ne 
required;  works  by  hand.  Send  15c.  tor  asmpk  or  81.26  lor  dot  n. 
Hutton  Co..  Walnut  SL.  Dank  4.  PhlhuMpkla,  Pn. 


HAVE  YOU  SOME  LEISURE  TIME  AND  ARE  YOU  AMBITIOi  S 
To  Make  n  snbstsntlsl  weekly  IneomeT  For  full  parUeulars  c<  n- 
eemlng  liberal  cash  eommlasloo.  etc.,  ollered  sobaerlptlon  met  re 
addrees  Deek  1,  Scribner's  Msgssine,  166  Fifth  Ayenne,  New  Yo  k 
aty. 


WONDERFUL  INVENTIONt  Csnchestar  Inesndenoent  Keron  re 
lAmp — Burns  with  or  erltbont  Mantle — 10  times  brl^tsr  tti  >n 
cketricitr.  gsA  aeetykne.  at  l-IO  cosL  Buraa  fits  d  alanda  d 
lamps — asTCS  76%  olL  No  trlnunlng  wicks.  Bk  money  mak-  r. 
Outfit  tree.  Cbuienester  Ll^t  Co.,  26  State.  DepL  B,  Chicago. 


EVERYBOOY%  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENT  ATI  VI  S 
la  all  pana  ot  the  eouatry:  the  work  k  proStable:  It  doesa’t  tSKS 
long  to  learn;  It  k  a  good  thing  tor  you  If  yon’ie  not  quite  sntkT  d 
wlw  your  jneeeat  laeosoe.  Agents  who  Mve  all  their  thae  to  t>.e 
work  get  Big  Money — eporeguae  workers  are  well  paid  lor  wb  L 
they  on.  It  does  not  matter  whether  yon  are  a  man  or  n  wnma' , 
young  or  old — an  the  capital  you  need  k  n  neat  appears  nee,  a  1.-  '.r 
share  ot  abWty.  and  ptoaty  of  persctcfente.  Write  to-day  and  r  t 
detaUs  ot  the  best  oiler  we  have  erer  made.  Addraa  Orenlati  a 
DepanmenL  Ererybody's  Magaslae,  New  York  City. 


FOR  MEN 


LADY  AOENTS  HAVE  IMMENSE  SUCCESS  HANDLING 
Mmc.  MeOabe's  popnlar  and  well-known  Expandiag  Bark  and 
Flexible  Side  Cknete;  agentt  wanted,  local,  ako  travellim. 
SL  Louk  CoaetCo.,  19th  8l,  SL  Louk.  Mo. 


JUST  OUT— LOW-PRICED,  J-UL  MOP;  TURN  CRANK  TO 
ptag;  dean  hands;  women  aU  bur;  150%  prodt;  CMtlog  tree. 
Good  territory.  D.  8.  Mop  Co.,  639  Main  StreeL  Lelpsle,  Ohio. 


A  RARE  TOBACCO.  IF  WE  TOLD  YOU  we  could  turnkh  you 
better  smoking  tobacco  than  you  ever  anuked  and  tor  leas  moot  ^ , 
wottlda't  It  iBtereM  youT  YesI  Then  write  .or  bookkL  WU<is 
Tohneeo  Co.,  Dry  Fork.  Vkglala. 


BUY  YOUR  SMOKES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Sumatra 
wrapper,  ftnaat  Imparted  Haraaa  SUer  from  beach  to  Saseker  at 
Whakaals  Prieea.  PuB  aiae  CIgara  92.50  per  60  Delivered.  Yc  r 
money  returned  M  you  are  not  antkSed.  H.  Thaekiay,  Nn.  164.1 
W.  Lehigh  Avenue.  Pblktelphk.  Pn. 


WANTED.  MEN  CAPABLE  OF  MAKINQ  CONTRACTS  with 
towns,  Villases  and  R.  R.  Companies  tor  IlgbUng  tbelr  streets. 


EStABLISH  A  PERMANENT  AGENCY  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY  for 
tbe  most  attractive  aod'comfortable  men’s  and  women's  sboe  ever 
oneted  tbe  public.  Kushlon  Komfort  Sboe  Co.,  HE.  South  St., 

Boston.  Maas.  _ 

INC6RK>RATE  your  BCSINESSt  SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEADS  In 
liberality  o(  lawa  No  ‘Taxes.  Costs  little.  Blanks  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Free.  It  win  aohre  your  problem.  Write  S.  D.  Corporation 
Charter  Co.,  Hllger  Blk.,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

BUSINESS  BOOK  FREE:  TELLS  HoW  YOU  CAN  SECURE 
tbe  actual  working  plans,  the  money-making  systems,  schemes  and 
short  cuts  of  112  great,  big,  business  men — to  Increase  your  salary 
— to  boost  your  profits.  Bo  >k  Is  free.  Why  not  write  now?  System, 

Dept.  E  9,  lsi-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  _ 

UFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  PURCHASED.  I  pay  more  than 
the  eompanles.  Expert  advice.  15  Y’rs.  experience.  Circulars 
free.  Ret.:  First  Nat'l  Bank.  Wm.  E.  Rhodes,  Life  Ins.  Lawyer, 
1429  WUUamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. _ 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  your  DusInesB  In  Ar'.zona.  No  aimual  tax.  No 
rrabhe  statements.  Members  exempt  from  corporate  debts.  Stock 
non-assessable.  Capitalisation  does  not  affect  cost.  Cost  smalL 
W.  Virginia  has  franchise  tax  and  S.  Dakota  restrictions.  We  have 
nstthar.  Particulars  and  laws  tree.  Southwestern  Sec.  A  Inv.  Co., 
Box  B488,  Phoenix,  Arlxona. 


I  KNOW  WHERE  MANY  NEW  STORES  ARE  NEEDED.  WRITE 
me  to-day  lor  particulars  regarding  new  store  locations— also 
I’ll  be  glad  to  ten  you  about  a  retail  line  that  will  pay  maximum 
profits  on  a  minimum  Investment.  Edward  B.  Moon,  8  W.  Water 
m.,  Chicago,  IlL 


MY  NEW  STORE  LIQHTINQ  SYSTEMS  SELL  BETl  ER  than  cash 
registers  or  scales  ever  sold.  Territory  manairera  ukLmra  and 
local  agents  wanted.  Full  particulars.  wlt™uam^of  TMO^mod^ 
S?kf  8“t?ML‘<-hlcito“‘”“  A.  PlthS?  “9:181 

CHEWIW  QU^M — SELL  TO  DEALERS  IN  YOUR  TOWN* 
clean,  profitable  business  built  up  quickly  with  our  brands;  four 
cfnc°nnat°'o  **“^“*“’  Helmet  Co.,  8  W.  6th  SU 

BIQ  MONEY  ANY  LOCALITY  OPERATlNQ  >^D  SELLINO 
our  World  s  CreatMt  Penny  and  Nickel  VeidlnJ  MrchlnS!  Nw 
small  Investment.  Crystal 
Vending  Co.^2j;^N.  High  8t.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

_  PROPRIETOR  LARQE  QENEral  Mercantile  business,  solid  and 
flourishing.  In  fast  growing  West,  wishes  to  retire.  No  trades — Cash 
(all  or  in  party  oilers  only  consider^.  Business  and  Stc  In  first- 
Shaw.  To  purchase  8tore  and  8tock  requires  about  *40,000. 
Address  Montana,  care  ^f  Everybt^y’s  Magazine,  Union  8q..  N.  V. 

A  WILL  IS  NEC'^ARY  fO  PROTECT  YOU RTFAMilY  or  rela- 
tions  after  death.  You  can  make  your  own  will,  legal  and  binding. 

A”  Inforniatlon  showing  how  to  do  It.  Address  Jama 
Moffett,  Attorney.  Dept.  E.  894  Broadway.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


LARGE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  warehouses  at  all  large  lobbing 
cities,  own  men  can  call  only  on  larger  jobbers,  want  highest  grade 
commission  salesmen  to  sell  to  dealers.  Product  staple  and  well 
advertised.  Vest  pocket  samples,  orders  large,  bandied  by  all  Hard¬ 
ware.  Lumber  and  General  Stores.  Union  Roofing  A  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


INVESTMENTS 


FOR  EXCHANGE 


REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES  net  5%  to  7%,  and  can  be  bad  from 
*500  upwards.  Absolutely  safe  and  steadily  Increasing  In  value. 

ected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Worth  Investigating.  Write  to 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  lor  free  sample 
copy.  It  tells  all  about  them. 


SEVEN  AND  EIGHT  PER  CENT.  First  Mortgage  Loans  on 
Improved  Seattle  property.  Free  of  tax.  Solid  Security — Safe 
Investment.  For  full  particulars  write  E.  T.  Barnette  A  Co.. 
211  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


INCORPORATED  OR  GOING  TO 


STfKK  CERTIFICATES— 100  COMPLETE  WITH  SEAL,  *S.0O 
— Lithographed  on  Beet  Bond  Paper — Best  Work — Price  Lowest 
because  largest  Mf'r’s  In  U.  S.  Samples  Free.  Our  International 
(k>rporatlon  Record  best  work  publls  ted.  Booklet  Free.  Southern 
Stamp  *  Stationery  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. _ 


FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

PREMIUM  SEiXlN0rPLANS“AND“ PREMIUM  GOODS  to  boom 
any  line  of  business:  read  tbe  Novelty  News,  Chicago,  *2.00  a  year, 
trial  three  months  50c,  single  copy  20c  (no  free  copies).  Also 
covers  field  of  novelty  advertising,  post  cards,  souvenirs  and 
emblems.  Address,  Department  173. 


TRAVeUNG— TRANSPORTATION— RECREATION 


n'< 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISE  BY  S.  S.  ARAB  ICLI  *,900 
tons,  Oct.  16,  *650  up.  30  tours  to  Europe,  *270  up.  Frank  C. 
(3ark,  Times  Building,  N.  Y. 

FREE  STOP  ovte  AT  SAINT  PAUL  on  all  UekeU  to  Seattle  eT- 
iMMUon.  See  nunmosM  MInnesoU  C^Uri,  uiUque^Munkfi^ 
Auditorium,  beautital  MveK  lakes,  parka.  Booklet  free.  Write 
Publlelty  Bureau,  Saint  Paul.  Minnesota. 


JUDSON  FREIGHT  FORWARDING  CO.  Reduced  rates  on 
household  goods  to  and  from  all  points  of  the  Pacific  0>ast,  443 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  15()1  Wright  Bulldliw,  St.  Louis; 
736  old  South  Building,  Boston;  206  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco, 
200  CentraL  Los  Angeles. 


OCEAN  VOYAGES:  VIA  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  PORTS 
to  Texas.  Alabama,  Mexico,  California,  Colornlo,  etc.  All- 
Ocean  Trips  to  South  Florida;  Mlaml-Palm  Beach-Tampa-St. 
Petersburg,  via  Key  West.  Booklet  •‘Steamship  Traver’  sent 
free  on  Application  to  Pass’gr.  Dept.  Mallory  Steamship  Co., 
80  South  St.,  New  York. 


PLEASE  MENTION  BVERTBODT’S  MAGAZINE  WHEN  YOU  WRITE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


LAWYERS— PATENTS 


erery  e— >  ■  matter  of  ftna  i. 


attorney.  WrlM  lor  terms  and  retereoeeSL^™****  * 
“  PATENTS  AND  PATENT  PO&siBil  mOa'^  .  — 
compleM  treatlae  on  patrata,  wU  be  maUedSea  iinon 
Attorney,  B<mm  sS^ 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES 
TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS— ALL  MAKES.  Underwoods.  OUvers. 


Smith  PrmlerB  from  tlS  to  S4S,  orer  SOO  to  select 
for  Ust  No.  20.  Liberty  Typewriter  Company,  Sll 
PhlMdelphla.  Pv  


WY.  SPECIAL  “NO-RISK"  OFFER  and  deacrlpt  a 
ot  All  standard  typewriters  from  SIO  to  S50.  Cash  discou  >4 

s,.rs?irK^  it?:’^s.o."iif  • 

TTPEWRIT^S,  All  makea  Callfrsphs  S6.00:  Hammi  1 7, 
Ollrer  $21.00;  Underwi  xi 
$30.00.  15  dayr  tree  trial  and  y^  s  auarantee.  Harlem  Ts.ie- 
writer  Eichange,  Dept.  F.  6.  217  Weet  125  St..  New  York  City. 


OENUINE  BARQAI.NS  IN  ALL  STANDARD  TYPEWRITERS, 
sold  and  rented  anywhere;  easy  monthly  payments  If  desired; 
Send  for  Larealn  Il«t  and  Illustrated  catalocue  “J"  to-day.  L.  J. 
Peabody,  lid  Devonshire  Street.  Boston.  Maas. _ 


BUSINESS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Learned  In  one  week.  Valuable  In; 


-  PARAGON  SHORTHAND, 
yentlott  by  expert  atenocri 

mpsclty  beyond  rercb  ot  —  — - 

Paragon  aiorthand  Collrue.  New  Orleans.  La. 


PIANOS  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS— MUSIC 


SONOS — "By-Lo-Slumberland"  and^"Ohl  Ftlm^  Ai»__Brr 


Pleam  the  moat  faathllouB  and  reach  the  Home-folka.  Pure  and  Stanp'  . 
sell  on  merit  only ;  try  one  ot  each;  your  trlcDds  wlU  want  one.  25c  a 
copy  poatpald.  Emporium  Bldg..  Branch  W.  North  Yakima.  Wa- 'i. 


IhlhUy  and  Instrumenta;  8  Stelnways  trim  8350  u| 
leadys  from  $2.50  0  Washbuma  from  $200  up;  7 


DCrUKC  TUU  DUX  AtlT  riAmf.  ■■  WlU.  DC  lU 

Intamm  to  Bad  out  about  the  Pianola  Plano,  the  cmti 
■ueoem  ot  the  age.  FrequeoUy_neople  my  to  ua:  Row 
had  known  about  the  Pianola  Plano  ■oonsr.'*  We  are  t 
exchange  hundreds  of  Bne  ptanos.  Mmply  beeauae  this 
Improrement  In  punas  gtrea  an  much  neater  mmteal  en 
and  beeauae  It  contera  upon  erery  member  of  the  family  t 
natioa  of  personally  produdag  mnale.  Sand  for  Catalog 
Aaohaa  Oo..  3«2  Ptlth^ATS..  New  York. 


Besx  grace  cedar  canoe  for^  20 


VAN  CO 

BEST 

PASTE 

HAND 

SOAP 


BY  MAIL.  '  I 


AUTOMOBILES— MACHINERY 


MOTORCYCLES— BOATS 


M.  ML  MOTORCYCLE  FOR  1909.  With  Boach  magneto  and  hun- 
Ireila  of  oUier  tmprovements.  Power,  speed,  silence  and  ease  ol 
^ootroL  Special  proposition  to  dealera.  American  Motor  Ca, 


ra  Center  St..  Brockton,  Masa 


LAROB  STOCK  OF  NEW  AND  REBUILT  AUTOMOBILES  OP 
Standard  makes  constantly  on  band.  9  years  In  business  and  abso* 
lutely  reliable.  Bank  references.  Thousands  of  satisfled  patrons 
In  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Send  tor  Illustrated  cataloc, 
Nyberg  Automobile  Works,  2433  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


REAL  AUTOMOBILE  VALUES— WE  HAVE  <0,000  FEET  OF 
loar  space  crowded  with  over  250  slightly  used  automobilea  We 
■jt  convenient  to  Broadway,  but  b^ng  2  blocks  distant,  means 
nany  thousands  saved  In  renL  We  sell  lor  owners  on  5  per  cent, 
.commission,  thus  those  who  purchase  here,  escape  a  dealer's  profit. 
Prices,  <150  to  <4.000,  means  a  wide  range  to  select  from.  If  you 
iwanot  caU.  send  lor  bargain  list,  revised  dally,  and  kem  right  up  to 
^late.  It  we  haven’t  the  car  you  desire,  we  can  get  It  for  you.  Man¬ 
hattan  Storage  Co.,  334-330-^3-340  West  44tb  St.,  New  York 
City. 


REFLEX  SPARK  PLUG  <1.00.  Best  plug  lor  magneto  or  Battery. 
Double  mica  Insulation,  platinum  alloy  tip.  Cannot  leak,  crack,  over* 
heat,  carbonise,  short-circuit,  misfire  or  wear  out.  Guaranteed. 
Money  back  or  plug  replaced.  Mall  us  <1  for  sample  postpaid. 
Reflex  Ignition  Oa.7lnc.,  2124  EL  2nd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ECONOMY  TIRES  at  our  low  prices  afford  most  comfort,  least 
trouble,  cheapest  mileage.  Being  puncture-proof,  antl-ekid,  re¬ 
newable  tread,  and  guaranteed  against  blowouta.  Beebe-Ealiott 
Co.,  Racine.  Wis. _ 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS— PICTURES 


THE  KENSINGTON  FILM  BOOK  IS  A  SERIES  OF  FIFTY 
Indexed  pockets,  bound  with  a  stout  cover  and  string  fastener, 
enabling  amateur  photographers  to  keep  their  films  In  compart 
fashion  ready  for  quick  reference,  at  a  nominal  exnenae. 
Slse  "A,”  for  2Ux3><  and  214x4 )4,  25c.  each.  Sixe  "B,"  for 
all  sixes  Including  3l4X5H,  30c.  each  at  your  dealers  or  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  ol  price.  Kensington  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Kensington, 


IMPROVE  YOUR  NEGATIVES.  TO  DEMONSTRATE  my  sys¬ 
tem  of  Improving  negatives  1  will  develop  one  6  exposure  film  any 
slse  tree.  Booklet,  ^FUm  Faults.”  price  list  and  sample  Velox 
Sheep  picture  tree.  Bend  2  cent  stamp.  C.  Pollard,  Lynn,  Mass. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED  FREE  IF  ORDER  FOR  A  DOZEN  PRINTS 
Is  tfven.  Ehcpert  kodak  finishing.  Special  attention  to  details. 
VeCa  used.  Write  tor  price  hat.  T.  H.  Blanchard,  Box  72, 
Washington.  D.  C.  _ 


DEVELOPING,  PRINTING  AND  ENLARGING.  YOUR 
will  have  the  best  attention  It  mailed  to  us.  Give  us  a  Sni 
Flashlight  or  Time  Exposure  trial  on  your  Kodak  Fli 
Rochester  Photo  Supply  Co.,  60  Main  St.,  £.  “The  Kodal 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

THERE  IS  A  DEPTH  AND  RICHNE^  ABOUT  PLATES, 
and  prints  developed  with  Bingham  Developers  that  mat 
seem  as  of  a  different  character  altogether.  Circular  on  : 
Address  The  Bingham  Company,  Dept.  E,  Binghamton, 


Block.  Ol 


eveloMd  and  returned  Postpaid  with  12  Velox  prinu  for 
M.  cash  with  order.  Robt.  E.  Johnston,  Expert  Photo  Finishing, 

fUkes-Barre,  Pa. _ 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.  8x10  bromides  made  from 
ly  slie  film  or  negative  for  25c.  A  12  x  16,  a  12  1-2  x  16  1-2  bromide 
ifarge  nent  mounted,  made  from  your  own  film  free,  with  a  <3.00 
tier  of  printing,  developlu  and  bromide  enlarging.  Wwk 
laranteeiL  Goimnan,  I^pt.  E.  W.  25th  St.,  CIrteland,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bca  sf  Cedar  Caase  far  $2I.M.  Wa  sell  direct,  saviag 
yaa  Szl.N  sa  a  caase.  All  caascs  cedar  aad  copyer  tsatesed. 

We  mike  alt  sires  and  styles,  also  powet  canoes.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  ^vinqr  prices  with  retailers*  profit  cut  out. 

We  are  the  larg^^  mnnufacnirers  of  canoes  In  the  world. 

m9mt  C0.9  tii  BRixETrK  itFTmorr. 


MOVING  PICTURES 


STAMPS— COINS 


HAVE  BEEN  BUYING  RARE  COINS  at  big  premiums  for  col- 
etors  wiwM.  1873,  Can  you  ouer  us  any?  There  may  be  a  fortune 
them  tor  you.  Send  stamp  tor  i  seful  pamphlet.  Agenu  wanted 
I  sell  Ooln-Booka.  Alexandrt  dt  Co.,  214^aablngtoo  St.,  Boston. 


REMOVES  GREASE 


Stains.  Grime  and  Dirt  Quickly 
and  thoroughly.  Leavea  skin  am 
and  white.  Aa  naettil  to  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER  aa  to  mechanic,  engineer, 
motorist,  mill  worker. 

AffCBts  wasted  everywhare.  iMsypAliKB 
Ful]  aiae  caa  aad  pesticttlatii 
IQC.  Dept  E. 

TIE  J.  T.  lOKITSOI  CO. 


1  won  the  World's  Tint  Prize  in  Penmanship.  By  \} 

mj  Dew  tjMiem  I  eaD  make  aa  expert  penman  oi  yoD  by  mall.  V 
I  alao  taaab  Boek^keeplac  and  Sbotihaad.  Am  plaalnf  mj  ' 
^Ddenla  M  Instreelora  In  ecmimerelal  eollacaa.  If  you  wtab  tp 
bieoma  a  batlar  peoama,  writa  me-  f  will  aead  yo«  BEBB  owa  of 
my  BAfaHta  Pona  and  a  oapy  of  tba  EaaaomerlaD  Soemat, 

f  ff.  Uisoa.  Ml  tELUICf  ILN..  UlSAS  OTTa  >3. 
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of  Burning  Newspapers 


We. have  perfected  a  heating  system  so 
senMtive  that  the  dames, from  an  armful  of 
newspapers  will  send  a  glow  of  *  warmth 
.oyer  every  radiator  in  the  house. 

A  system  which  insures  plenty  of  heat 
everywhere — on  the  coldest  day  of  January; 
and  perfect  comfort  without  overheating, 
on  cool  evenings  in  June. 

A  system  so  flexible,' and  so  economical 
of  fuel  that  it  pays  its  own  cost  and  saves 
its  own  maintenance. 

And  its  first  cost  is  less  than  that  of  com¬ 
mon  heating  systems. 


Boilers  —  Radiators 

The  selection  of  heating  system,  whether  it 
be  for  a  home,  a  public  building,  a  factory  or  a 
business  blocl^  is  too  important  to  leave  to  the 
jhdgpient  of  others. 

'By  inefficiency  it  may  render  comfort  impos- 
'  '  aible;  by  improper  design  it  may  run  the  coal 
bill  into  an  endless  extravagance. 

Find  Out  For  Yourself 


^  If  you  contemplate  building,  please  write  ns 
'for  full  details  of  the  new  Richmond  system  of 
bnting,  which  saves  itself  on  costs  and  pays 
for  itsw  on  maintenance. 


Address  la  dM  Wast 

Cameron,  Schroth,  Cameron  Co. 


•  Western  Dietributors  for 
Rldunood  Boilers  sad  Rediatots 


1S3  Michisan  Street 
Chkaao 


The  Kichmoad  System  of  hestina  ivp- 
resents  the  climax  of  inTentive  inaenuitjr. 
Compere  the  Richmond  boiler,  for  ia- 
with  any  other  boiler  for  prodoc- 
ina  steam  or  bot  water. 

You  wilt  find  that  the  same  fire  which 
in  common  boilers  heats  90  square  feet  of 
water  surface,  heats  in  the  Richmond,  128 
square  feet,  or  40  per  cent  more.  Think 
^  iti 

“Dhrias”  Flues 

The  fines  used  in  common  heaters  de¬ 
liver  the  burned  asses  and  sm<Ae  to  the 
chimney  before  it  is  half  used. 

While  onr  diving  /lue  forces  the  fire  to 
travel  over  the  hcatina  surfaces  uatil  its 
heat  aivina  power  is  exhausted. 

You  will  find  that  common  heaters  are 
perched  OB  separate  bases  and  that  the 
cold  water  enters  them  at  the  fire  IcvcL 
The  result  is  that  the  fire  is  chilled,  and 
that  for  two  inches  around  the  edae  of  the 
fire  box,  where  fire  is  most  needed,  there 
is  nothina  but  dead  ashes. 

Adds  Swanatfa— Lessens  Cost 
The  water  line  of  the  Richmond  extends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ash  pit.  This  water 
base  level  adds  strenath  and  lessens  cost. 

But  more,  it  absorbs  the  heat  of  tbe 
ashes  and  warms  the  water  before  it 
reaches  the  fire.  Tbe  result  is  that  tbe 
Richmond  boilers  have  no  dead  line  of 
ashes  or  clinkers  adioinina  the  watersur- 
faces— but  instead  a  hot  bumina  line  of 
flame. 

Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  countless 
points  of  economy  and  of  efficiency  which 
are  to  be  found  only  in  Richmond 
systems. 


‘Richmond"  Bath  Tubs  and  Elnameled  Ware 


If  you  are  about  to  build,  investigate,  too, 
the  Richinond  line  of  enameled  ware.  Every¬ 
thing  in  enameled  ware,  from  kitchen  sinb 


to  bath  tubs,  which  bears  the  name,  Rif.hmonri, 
is  the  best  that  can  be  made,  less  expensive  in 
the  beginning  and  in  the  end. 
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Cooling,  seasonable,  dsunty  Strawberry  Ice  Cream  —  BUT 
smoother,  more  keenly  satisfying  to  eye  and  to  the  taste  than  any  you 
have  ever  eaten,  because  prepared  with  Cox’s  Instant  Powdered  Gelatine. 

When  made  with  this  gelatine,  ice  cream  is  richer,  firmer — more 
genuinely  attractive  than  it  is  possible  to  make  in  any  other  way. 

Try  this  popular  dessert,  but  be  sure  you  make  it  the  “Cox”  way 
— and  remember  that  this  is  only  one  of  countless  desserts.  Jellies, 
custards,  puddings,  savories,  etc.,  you  can  make  unusually  good  with 


!^ox’i  InstBDt  Powdered  Gelatine  ia  made  from  only  the  very 
best  materials  obtainable,  under  the  cleanest  conditiont  possible. 

For  sixty  years  it  has  been  the  standard  gelatine  of  the 
world,  and  the  one  to  be  depended  upon 
where  purity  and  quality  are  essential. 
Dissolves  iutantly  in  boiling  water — 
is  the  same  as  the  former  Cox’s 
Refined  Sparkling  Gelatine. 

Cex’s  Maaaal  el  GciatiM  Ceekery 

!•  FREE.  Send  poetal  and  we  wU  maU  you  copy. 
Oyer  SSS  deUdoea  dtahee— easy,  daiple  recipes. 
Cex’r  hutamt  Ttmdered  G*l^tim€  is  sold 
sotrymhsrs  m  Usd.  Whist  amd  B/er 
chtektrhoard  bexts.  Tm  sizts. 

THE  COX  GELATINE  CO., 

IM  ■■de—  SSTMt.  New  York 

U.  S.  DMribntsrs  for 

i.  ft  G.  cox  (Llaaltea).  Eitaknrgh.  Scotlaaft 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magasioe  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


COX’S  .^Gelatine 


The  ideal  summer  dessert  material.  Simple  and  easy  to  prepare, 
wholesome,  doesn’t  tax  the  digestive  system ;  shortens  your  time  in 

— — Bteipe  Isr  SmWBBUT  KB  taUM,  six  sr  sevea  perasM.  Tty  H. - 

M  os.  (i  heapina  taplespoonful)  Cox’s  Instant  Powdered  Gelatine ; 

K  cupful  (i  gUl>  Doiiing  water ;  i  quart  strawberries ;  i  pint  (a  cupfuls) 
whipped  cream;  i  pint  (a  cupfnts)  milk;  H  lb.  (ijicupfnis)  sugar; 
a  tablespoonfuls  lemon  jnice;  a  eggs ;  red  coloring. 

Pick  the  strawberries,  sprlakle  over  them  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
sngnr,  let  stand  In  n  cool  place  for  one  hour,  then  rub  throngh  a  sieve. 

Make  a  custard  with  the  two  eggs,  milk,  and  the  remainder  oAha  sugar. 

Diasotye  the  Gelatiae  in  the  water;  strain  into  the  custard  aed  allow  to 
become  cool;  then  stir  into  the  fmlt  pulp,  add  the  lemoa  juice,  red  color¬ 
ing  and  cream.  Preese,  and  when  frozen  allow  to  ripen  for  two  hoars. 

Scryc  in  dainty  ice  caps  topped  with  n  ripe  strawberry. 


Refreshing, 
the  kitchen. 
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HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Situated  on  HUtorie  Hampton  Roadi,Old 
Point  combine!  every  feature  vtliicb  goes 
to  make  upa  perfect  piaee  for  real  restand 
recuperadon.  TUB  CLIHATE  is  unitiir- 
passM  the  year  round.  THB  CUISINE 
of  the  Cbam^rlln  is  perfect.  THE  HIS¬ 
TORIC  SURROUNDINU8  are  unique. 

THE  MEDICINAL  BATHS 
AT  HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN 

The  Baths  and  Sea  Pool  at  the  Chamber* 
lln  are  the  finest  in  America.  The  pool  Is 
so  perfectly  ventUated  and  radiant  with 
sunlight  that  yon  are  really  batliing  out 
of  doors.  The  Medicinal  Department  is 
complete  In  every  detail— Nanuelm  Baths , 
Electne  Cabinets,  Massage  and  Tonic  Baths 
of  every  descnptlon.  These  are  especially 
recommended  for  Insomnia, Nervousness,! 
Rheumatism,  Oont  and  kindred  disorders, 
and  are  endorsed  by  the  moat  eminent  prac¬ 
titioners  in  America. 

For  further  Information  and  interesting 
Illustrated  booklets,  address  OEOKOE 
F.  ADA.MS,  Mgr.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 
_ BALTIMORE  MD. _ 

‘The  Rennert. 

.Sonthem  cooking.  Thekltchen  of  this 
hotel  has  m-ule  Maryland  cooking  famous. 


Chicaiio  Beach  Hotel 

Finest  Hotel  on  Great  Lakes 

Awnrifnii  or  BorofMaa  Raa^a  idoal  rea»rt  for 
or  plRMore.  51tt  Bird,  aod  l^k*  hhore.  Chicaco 
tea  nlaatet*  ride  from  city;  ekwe  to  the 
famoat  fcdf  liaki  of  Booth  Park  Syitim,  dMlarga, 
airy,  oaUide  roomt;  SW^rate  bathR  Oa—U  can 
fad  pBrfect  quirt  or  aaioy  all  aammar  gairtiM. 
Table  aiwayi  the  brrt.  ll«arly  liM  feet  of  reranda 
orerleohiaf  Lake  Mirhigaa  beach.  W rite  for  bookitd. 


WABHINGTON  D.  O. _ 

'hotel  OEISCOLL 

Nevr,  modem.  Facing 
D.  8.  Capitol  and  park. 
Near  Union  Station  and 
points  of  Interest.  Free 
baths.  Free  electric 
bus.  Amer.  83.60.  Bur. 
81.00.  Booklet. 

i  the  Shoreham 

ionablesecUon.five  minutes’  walk  to  White 
House,  U.  8.  Treasury,  State,  War  S  Navy 
Departments.  John  T.  Devine,  Prop.  • 

AtLANtrc  CITY  N.«l. 


GLEN  VILLA  INN 

CaBada*i  ideal  reeort  on  beanttful  Hamawipr'  !ake^ 
oaa  night  from  New  York  aad  Boetoa,  ao  ct  sege, 
Boor  hioore  from  Mootreal  and  Quebec.  WO 
Arerage  91.00  per  day.  $17.00  per  week.  isniM, 
Orchekra.  Oolf,  Teooi^  Bowliag  Green,  Ba  lag. 
Good  FUhiag,  Saddle  and  IhiTliig  Borte^.  Hoet 
Urery.  Booklet!  free.  Addreee.  North  Batirv  (.^ae. 

_ MAWITOU  COLO. _  ~ 

The  dill  House,  Maniton,  C  lo. 

AT  the  foot  of  PIKES  PEAK.  ALL  of  the  ^ie 
attraetiooe  and  Mineral  Spriagi  of  thie  regi  are 
in  Manitoo  »ot  Colorado  Spriagt  Booklet 


AtlanUc  dty. 

Above  Illustration  shows  but  one  section  of 
this  magnificent  and  sumptnoosly  fitted 
bouse— the  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed 
Solarinms  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 
Ocean.  The  envlronmcnt.convenlenceand 
comforts  of  the  Blarlboroa^-Blenhelm  and 
the  Invigorating  climate  at  Atlamtic  City 
make  this  the  Ideal  place  for  a  Summci'so- 

toura.  Always  open.  Write  for  handsomely 
llnstrated  booklet.  Joslah  While  S  Sons 
Company,  Proprietors  aud  Directors.  • 


Yarmouth,  ’.'5 

Nova  Scotia.  MVlvSt 

CoQDtry  and  eeaFhor** :  boating.  Sahing,  di  tag, 
rootoriag.  GRAND HOTKI*,  taeethoaeelD  .ait* 
era  Canada.  Booklet  on  reqneet.  A.  B.  DIif  Hgr. 

RHObEneLAND^  “ 


Fairmont  Hotel,  ! 

cisco.  Bay  St  city  h*dq*tr*  Army  and  Navy,  social  I 
center  of  city.  E.  P.  up.  Evervroomhathath.*  , 

tROy~N8~Y,  j 

MANSION  HOUSE  JjfSS 

Centnllplocated.  E.P.fll.  Excellent  table.  I 
LAKE  CEORCK  W.  Y.  I 
HOTEL  MARION.  Met  beautifaUy  ki- | 

imvkI,  on  high  b.uff.  Lari;e  verandas.  Delightful 
lawns.  Charming  walks  A  driree.  Ail  games  in  and 
outof  doors.  New  Country  Clnb,  Golf  links,  tennis 
courts,  adjoias  hoM.  Tournaments.  Regattas,  etc 

Lakeplacid'w.  y. 

ersad  TIew  Batcl,  l.ako  Placid,  N.  T. 
Park  4U0  acres.  Oolf.  All  Adirondack  at¬ 
tractions.  Modem.  Elevator.  Bprlns  water. 
For  iKioklet  vrrlte  Tbos.  W.  Parkes,  hotkl 
Haro  RAVI,  78  St.,N.T.CIty.  Room,  with 
private  hath  at  Hugmve  $2  and  upwards. 

_ MATTEAWAW  N.  Y. 

NEW  HOI'EL  “BEACONCBEST” 

Mt-  Bmooo,  MAtteAwsii,  N.  Y.  PinMt  vlvw  oo  Ih* 
HuSkd  Rinr.  ovwloakinf  Itrwburzh  Bar.  par.  Air, 
Hwrklinf  rarinc  waUr.  Cottafo  aitaa  to  raat.  8fS 
for  Bootlat.  B.  B.  Whltn,,.  Hrr. _ 

westMiwster  park  w.  VT 

Hotel  Westminster,  ^/Jh^iwouJ 

lauds," finest  location  on  the  8t.  Lawrence. 
11  «Ung,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Oolf,  Tennis, 
BasebMl.  8end  for  Booklet.  Address  U.  F. 
Ingleba^  Westminster  Park,  N.  Y. 


OOINO  TO  ATLANTIC  CITY 
Xnr  York,  Pkila.,  or  Wadi.,  D.C..  MaS 
'  So  pedaga  for  SO-paga  OoMa  at  hdtii  wSk 
ntaa,  CtliMapa  aad  all  attraalloaa  Bti.  fna 
hr  BoSd  Bam^  hoz  MS,  AUaatic  CHr,  V.  A 


The  advertiicincnts  in  Everybody's  llagasine  am  indexed.  Tvm  to  page  .z. 


Boston 

Maine 


Canadian! 

^PACIFIC  i 


See  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position  at  Seattle  this  year,  June  1st  to 
Oct.  1  st.  Go  via 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

and  pass  through  die  greatest  mountain  scenery  in  the 
world.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  the  world’s 
highway  across  Canada.  Through  the  famous  Rocky 
Mountains  National  Park.  Luxurious  train  service. 

Perfect  hotel  system  en  route. 

^  Send  5  cents  in  stamps  for  80  page  handsome 
booklet,  entitled  **CluJlenge  of  the  Mountains.** 

Robert  Kerr,  Passenger  TrafBc  Manager 

Department  C.  Montreal,  Canada 
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Lai  tan  InD  gM  nbaol  tba  cbama  ti  Ikla  aae* 

Uoa  nbool  Um  ftaking.  the  anilint.  tha  bath- 
Inc*  J'Ml  tba  pUea  for  iwwr  meaikwi.  Send 
lwo<eaot  aUnp  for  eltbor  of  theaa  boMtifisllg 
UleatraUd  beoka:^ 

CapaOod— Banard’e  Bag — Kantoekal— Har- 
ika*a  Tlaayard  *—  Wairafanaatt  Pier  — Watck 
Hilt— la  tha  Barkahira  Hllle-Horth  Shore  of 
Loaf  lalaad  Soaad— Haaoal  of  Sammar  fta- 
aorli.  Tha  latter  roataiae  Mat  of  botela  aad 
boardiaf  cottagee  of  Soatbera  Hew  Baglaad, 
toMther  with  thalr  ratea  a  haodbocA  m  oat- 
fal  infofBMitinn  to  tha  racatkm  toarist. 

.  Write  A.  B.  8K1TH.  O.  P.  A.» 
Boom  X40»  How  Howon.  Oonxi* 

mw  Twfc.  nmt  ikM>  a  iui«i«d  a.  i 


1/  COMB  2 

TO'RTLA/iD 

Tha  Maal  apol  fbr  voor  racatloa. 
Erarg  conraalaoea,  ooatlBf.  bath- 
lag.  tshlag.  BxeaHeat  botala  aad  boarding 
houaas.  Fim  iUu»trtt4  baaWefc 
M.  O.  Sae'y  Board  Trada, 

44  Exchange  BL,  Portland,  Me. 


SARATOGA 

SPRINGS 

namlMr.  mor*  nr1.t,  minwal  .print,  tkna 
in  nay  oUmt  pl^  in  tlw  woM.  Magnifleent  hoUl. 
and  food  bonMin,  honM.  PPpnlar  pric.  QoUaad 
polo  ftoundi.  Ptm  Bnoklata.  addrM 

BaainMS  Scan’s  Oommittae. 


(A.)  Ameriecm  Plan;  (£.)  Europtam  PUm, 
*  ITrtl*  for  further  tnformatitm. 


ItaDitl  ftToiu^  Preparations 

fifteesi  in  Use  famUy,  all  good 


There  is  no  powder  better  for  the  teeth 
than  Sanitol  Tootli  Powder.  > 


WHY  PAY  EXTRAVAGANT  HOTEL  RATES? 

CLENDENING 
APARTMENT  HOTEL 

804  WEST  103d  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Soloct  Homelike  Economical 
Suites  oC  Parior,  Bedroom  and  Bath  from  $1.50 
daily  to  Parlor,  three  Bedrooms  and  Bath  at  $4.00 
per  day  for  the  Suite,  not  for  each  person. 

Superior  Reetaurant  at  Reasonable  Prices 
Write  ftfr  Booklet  A  with  Map  of  City 


2!!*4« 

Complete 


C^taiogr  FREE 

Sc^  (or  dtlaa  of  o«  popoUr  3  to  4  h.  p.— boie  iji  io.  prole  354  io..  weiehl  I M  lb,,  (or  lauocha 
Wto  U  (l.— ike  oM  reoarkable  Takie  evrr  p*ca  ia  a  marioe  tadoboe  caane.  Attracinely price^ 
Deecnbed  ia  del^  in  our  new  CeUloa,  lalinc  2  Io  23  h.  p.,  I  to  4  cyliaaen.  Be  |uN  to  yourieB. 
CnI  Ikk  Calalae  aad  laara  about  our  "S«aara  DaaT’  plea— quick  ates— q>eedy  motort. 

THE  CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  OO..  1312  2x1  Aoa..  Detroit.  Mick 


Ti  ?c£ 

n  1  1 

mm 


Print  Your  Owii 

Cards,  circulars,  book, 

new<«paper.  Press  (5-  LaruersiieS  i 
Saves  you  money.  Also  big  pro.  ts 
printinK  for  others.  Typesettng 
easy,  printed  instructions  sent.  Wi  .te 
facto^  for  catalogue  of  pres  s, 
type,  paper,  cards,  etc. 

THE  PRESS  CO,.  Meriden,  Co;.n. 


Jeffries’  Playing  Cards 

Escb  sad  every  card  bss  s  plioCAmph  of  tome 
vorid^reaowaed  lighter  or  the  reprodLCtion  of  some 
Cbsrapioaship  battle.  On  tbe  hatk  ot  each'  card 
la  tbe  picture  of  JAMES  J.  JFFHRIES.  Th^se 
cards  are  aaaufactured  by  tite  U.  S.  Flaying  Card 
Co.,  CincinaaH,  O.,  are  standard  aixe  and  can  be  \V 
used  for  any  gane  of  cards. 

MAILED  ON  NECEIPT  OF  $1.00 

W.  f.  JEFFlia  M.  Ill  WietiMi  St..  Ut  tamlM 


40  DAY  FUSE  TRIAL 
FOR  ROTH  SEXES 

So  confid.-nt  am  1  that  simply  wearing  it  ‘.ill 
permanently  remove  all  supeifluous  flesh  th^t  1 
mail  it  free,  without  deposit. 

When  you  see  your  shapeliness  speedily  reti:m. 
ing  I  know  you  will  buy  it. 

Try  it  at  my  expense.  •Write  to-day'. 

PROF.  BURNS,  1298  R.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  ON  DEVELOPERS 


With  erefT  order  of 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


I  MADE  ^2400-^ 

l.\  ABOUT  2  MONTHS" 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Shaving  comfort  means 
stropping — but  do  you 
know  how  to  strop 
correctly? 

Kssr 

(Stnpp^r  and  Razor  in  0ne—8trop$  ttnoN) 

Tbe  only  mor  with  whidi  anyone  can  strop  automati¬ 
cally,  correctly  and  quickly  without  removing  the 
blade,  and  shave  with  a  barber's  velvet  smoothness. 
Combines  all  the  good  points  of  both  “safety”  and 
“old  style.” 

A  tkymrdealtr  mend  for  rttr/ne  booklet  "  S/ueoing  Sense" 
AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
De^  A,  I4J  FIFTH  AVBNUK  NEW  YOSK  CITY 

61  New  Oilbrd  M.,  L«adoB  14  St.  Hdea  SC,  Moauaal 


W*  aMuhetura  Idtwa  and  Farm  FCMCK.  Sell  direct, 
•UMipsto  uK-i  naif,  mt  maaufaetureni*  piieeii.  No  rrenU. 

Oareataleaae  U  Free.  Write  for  It  to-day. 

IIP.TO-l»ATEMrG.CO.MSlMh9t..Tcrr«Haale.Iiid. 


'B.F.  GRAVELYS 
BEST  pounds" 

Wbr/c/s  Best 
Chewing  Tobacco 
Every  Leaf  Hand  Brushed 


IF  ySOT  AT  VOUR  DfcAUtRS  5>E/NL> 

12  C,E/SIT3  FOF?  A  lO  Cfc/NT  CUT  Ihl  A 

beautiful,  auumimum  case. 

2  P>OUrdD  QOX  $  3.00 

P.  B.GRAVEI^  'R)BACCO  Co. 

E?;t^blisber!  i85l 
Oldest  Tobacco  Tseto^y  m  the  World. 


abc  ColotaDo  (Bern,” 

A  broatlM  OMiiiiae  Tapes,  of  purea  while 
ootor.rinea  Diamood  cut,  wooderfal  briUiaacy, 
•nd  gicat  hardneai.  Endoraed  by  leading  es- 
pent.  Ear  auierior  to  Uic  bed  imiialion  Dia* 
mood  erer  prodiicol.  KeeMinlier,  I  caaraalta 
lliciedoi<ettol«tMMdac.  Spedaipim,  Saoo 
each,  3  icr  $5.00.  Siae,  op  to  a  caraia.  Free 
booklet.  Addraw.  -.tth  malltaiice. 


FRANKLIN 

TYPEWRITERS 

RENTED 

gS.00  fer  S  Mewtlis 
Bank  Roformnema  RonmiroJ 
CUTTER-TOWER  CO. 
M«  rsWw  NHha.  NSm  MS 


Build  a  Bungalow! 

Dearer  ia  Noted  fer  ila 
Beaulifid  Hoiaea 

Many  of  the  best  are  illustrated  in  my 
two  new  books:  Portfolio  No.  3  on 
bungalows;  No.  4  on  two  story  dwd- 
lings  and  flats.  Kach  BOc.  both  7  Se. 
cash  or  stamps  Specification  Nanlca, 
S5c.  per  set.  Discounts  on  quantity 

T.  R.  WieOER.  Architect.  624  Itth  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


Phonosrapli  Users,  Attention! 

FOR  50c  you  can  double  the  value  of  your  inatruinent;  word* 
cauinot  deacribe  the  wonderful  tone  transfomiation  effected  bjr 
a  let  of  Mutophone  Disc*;  they  take  away  the  hanh,  rasping 
tone  common  to  all  talking  machines;  niake  the  tones  soft, 
harmonious  and  clear  as  a  bell;  can  be  attached  to  any  style 
or  make  of  bom;  sent  postpaid  for  50c  in  stamps,  coin  or  money 
Older;  aatiifactiaa  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

The  Mutophone  Co.,  831  Williamaon  Bldg.,  Clevaload,  O. 


Tricycles  for  Cripplesnn 

Complete  catalog  aent 
mm  request.  Write  for  it  today. 

WORTHINGTON  CO..  202  Cedar  St,  Elyria.  Ohio 


Con^at  re-erdcn  wfth  unsolkHeH  testimoakkwarruitour  me  it  too  that  tiUt  radical  departure  la  pipe  coastr 
marka  a  aew  epoch  ia  the  use  of  tobacco. 


If  You  Use  Gas 

can  supply  you  the  cheapest  hot  wat  r 
the  world  for  every  ^rpose.  Let  -  s 
send  you  our  Illustrated  Booklet  and  k'  s 
you  our  30-day  Trial  Plan  for  installii  1; 
Water  Heaters.  Write  stating  yo  r 
needs  to 

HOiPHRET  CO.,  Dipt  406,  UaauM,  Micii 


NTEREST 

NCREASES 

ON  APPROVED  BONDS 


and  other  substantial  securities  as  one 
travels  .Westward, 

'  Tbs  s^e  manufacturer  with  the  same  col¬ 
lateral  (Mys  his  Western  Bank  a  larger  interest 
rate  on  money  borrowed  than  be  pays  bis  New 
York  Blmk.  interest  rate  then  is  influenced  by 
'  locality.  Rates  in  London  are  lower  than  in 
New  York  and  lower  in  New  York  than  in 
Omaba‘or  Kansas  City.  . 

The  careful  but  wmlUinformed  inomttor 
of  funds  is  now  looking  to  the  Mi'ddlm  Wm»t 
for  his  bond*. 

We  own  and  offer  approved  Middle-West, 
Municiral,  School  and  I^blic  Service  Corpo¬ 
ration  Bond*  netting  4lf%  to  6%. 

We  should  be  able  to  assist  you  in  select¬ 
ing  bonds  to  meet  your  requirements  as  to 
Stability,  Convertibility,  Interest  Rate,  and 
probable  Increase  in  Value, 

A  pamphlet  on  the  subject  will  be  sent 
without  charge  or  obligation. 

Just  say  "Pamphlet "  and  as  much  more 
as*  you  like. 

Yhe  (jWRLEsW»  Kimball  (jbMPANY^ 

2lt  U.  S.  14  ll«icM  Tr«a  ItwHi^ 

KANSAS  OTT,  MISSOUM 


MAGIC  CLASP  GARTERS 

^MAtlC  CLASP^  Making  Friend*  Everywhere 
Superior  to  any  other  g.  rter 
you  ever  wore.  Ask  enterpri-ing 
dealers  for  MAGIC  CLASPS. 
'SH  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
name  and '35c  for  sa-  pie 
pair  made  with  pure  floss  silk-wib. 
MAGIC  CLASP  GARTER  COMPANY.  Dep^  B. 

Saa  Dleg«w  CalU.  Boatoa.  Mass 

Picture's 

ko  ■xi’samcs  nscssaAkT  u  m  us 

■tnet«o8Bo1u4"S«la«.b<d4.’'ti!  tl!. 
,  W*  Iteail  CfUa  oust  with  Blf  Auwr 
I  tiaatrOTttn,a..  BaBoiwudnaul);  jiM 
r  ot  (aa,  traT.1,  hiilory,  lalifioa,  anp>  'UX* 
work  and  .onra  fllartralrd.  Oa.amn  car  UolL 
Aasaiktag  Off  a  tilt  j  la  aar  kcali-r  tot 
aawa  wiaaliulanKmcT  toahowla  ekurchai, 
idMol  kooaaa,  lodra  kalli,  thaataia.  at*  ka. 
k>  CmwJ*  ft---* - iD’ka* 


Ask  Your 
Dealer  For 


The  Hercules  Purse 

Practical,  indestructible — hold.-  $4 
in  silver — retails  everywhere  at  25 
cents.  Every  Purse  stamped  tvith 
our  trade  mark.  If  not  « — 7 

obtainable  from  a  dealer,  •*‘\R/  '*■ 
send  direct  to 

P,  BUNPP  k  SONS.  \n  N.  Mh  St..  PUhStU  hli. 
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Grades 


Siraiala 

or 

Carrod 


striex.si.ooi  Style  XX.  anriifiraiim  A  REVELATION 

OMHiMtetl  IB  Imther  covered  cas«,  f 2.00.  yQ  SMOICERS 


Ceotine  Freacli 
brier 

best  rul>ber.^^| 


Severest  tests  prove  new  prin- 
ciple  »*orpect.  ttnilt  bM  ire 
^  briew*  tsbBers  sbevr.  Irpt  dry  sod  sweet 
by  Ibe  pIsiBff  brBt.  Prriect  corobustkiti  uBlDtemipted  by  ssHtb  coBSunet  RkoUnr  ?ar, 
Aativeptk  wkk  Ib  csitridfe  shell  sltsorbs  sll  sslivs  and  moisture  (see  sectioiul  t)* 
Bmebr  sweet  Bed  eleBB  sBeayb  te  labale.  CKVARi-TTE  SMOK* 

F.RS  by  titr  huBdred  ere  lieiof  coRvrrted  to  this  pipe's  use.  A 
Beet  cotnplete  porket  coRipenioo  where  It  can  he  placed  (Hebted) 
with  ebsoltite  safety  withtMit  tt»e  Sfdh'ny  of  Are  or  ashes.  J'nr 
txcHituct  fos  h*Mise.  oike.  or'  street,  short  or  loaf  smokes.  For 
sayone  wishiaf  /Ar  vtry  best  that  money  mitt  Sny* 


Wizard  Patent  Developing  G>.,  Inc. 


I42N  Wit  3lit  Sl.  •  •  •  • 

Lihetal  imrms  to  doalmrs 


IRVING’S  WIZARD  PIPE 


The  - 

B.  P.  Oa  E. 

Best  Pipe  00  Earth 


For  the 

B.  P.  O.  E 

Best  People  on  E.^nh 
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can  be  comfortable  sitting 
-  up  in  bed. 

'  Our  appliance  lifts  the  head  of  the  mattress 
to  any  angle ;  no  pile  of  pillows  to  slip  out  of 
place;  smooth  and  comfortable  as  the  bed  when 
flat.  Easily  and  quickly  adjusted;  a  small  child 
can  ruse  the  head  and' shoulders  of  an  adult. 

For  reading  in  bed.  For  eating  in  bed. 

For  convalescence.  For  Asthma  tuflerers. 

For  Hay  Fever  vkdms. 

A  comfort  to  the  well;  a  necessity  for  the 
sick;  salvation  for  those  whose  breathing  is 
Jifiicult.  For  metal  beds  only. 

The  Levinger  Mfg.  Go. 

Room  $84,  aSa  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


to  distinctly  and  clearly  tukt 
any  one  could  read  them  at 
even  greater  distance. 

PERPLEX 

Prism  Knocnlar 

nht  ■astwilNSSt  Optleil  ■idnslw'' 

With  the  Perplex,  the  field  of  view  at 
one  mile  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  it 

2..  (m dhava  Vn  m/ivss 


[•SUSS.  1  ne  pnsmt  m  me  rerpiex 
,  be  removed  and  cleaned  by  anjt 
r,  wer/iwtvrv.  Sold  by  Opticans, 


A  Really  SAFE  Refrigerator 


The  Monroe  Is  the  only  refrlsrerator  found  today  In  alarge  majority  of  tbe 
with  inner  walls,  made  In  one  piece  very  beat  homes  in  the  United  States, 
from  unbreakable  solid  poscelam  an  also  In  onrleadlnghospltiUs  and  sant* 
Inch  thick  with  aU  comers  rounded,  tarinms.  The  health  of  the  whole  fatn- 
no  cracks  or  devices  anywhere.  It  ilyls  safegnardedby  tbenseofaMon- 
never  corrodes— as  metal  lined  re-  roe  Refrigerator.  Nothing  anything 
frlgerators  do.  and  will  not  check  UkeTbe  Monroe  or  anywhere  so  good 

or  ‘crase’’Uke  _ Ifm  m  m  he  bonght  In 

tile.  It,  alone,  la^~~  any  store.  It  is 

can  be  sterfi-  ■All'"  sold  dlrMt  from 

laedandmade  ww  '  ■■  aBwwAmA  factory  to  yon. 

germlessly  clean  In  an  Instant  by  You  save  dealer’s  profit.  TfanS  get  a 
'^ping  out  with  a  cloth  taadrefrigeratorinTheMonroeforthe 
wrung  from  hot  water.  Bvery  time  price  tbe  dealer  would  charge  for  a 
it  is  washed  it  becomes  In  reality  cheap.  Insanitary  article.  To  leam  aU 
a  now  refrigerator.  For  these  rea-  abonttblswonddfnlrefrfgerator.why 
sona  Tbe  Monroe*'is  installed  in  itissomnchbetterandbowltissoldoa 
the  best  flats  and  apartments,  occo-  M  DsysFmTriil,ask  for  onr  handsomsb 
pled  by  peoitle  who  care— and  is  fully  Ulostrated  catalogne— today. 


MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  Staikm B»  CmdniMiti,OL 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Beauty  and  quality — the  two  essentials  of  de¬ 
sirable  silver  pUte — find  their  highest  expression  in 


1847 ROGERS  brosT 


Knlrsiftorkir  Q>ooiMBDd  taocTMnrlnf  ptoccs  can  be  procured  in  pstteras  to  match.  Soldbp 
leading  deaterae  Send  for  onr  CatBlog—  F-iO  •  It  St  a  Taloable  aid  In  making  aeloctiooa. 


(IimBUiATVOiui.Ba.TVi  Co.,  flopainnr) 
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These  Books  Teach  Men  How  to  Think  on  Their  Feet 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP 


13 


POWER  aim  PERSONALITY 

'A  most  snggfeetiye  and  practical  8REIIVILLE  KLEI8ER  ju  Speaking.  This  new  bool; 

aAl#  ■  _ _ !  •  .  nrmerip  ftutmetar  in  PubUe  ^  i 

Mil  •  instmctor,  compnzing :  apraHna  at  rate  will  aid  you  in  secnnng  : 


MmImiiIm  «l  P>oii<l>ii  PraparattM 

Mantel  Aspn^  PIqrnlenI  PraMtellan 

^bMo  SpnnUiM  Mantel  PrapnraMan 

«alao«ana  lar  PraoMaa  Marat  Praparirtlan 
Praparatlon  af  Spaaoli 

Intended  for  Btndente,  teacherg,  bnsinem  men, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  politicians,  clubs,  debat¬ 
ing  societies.  -  -  . 

Sdn.  Joeeph  H,  Choate^  New  YoTlc^— “MMiy  oiefal 
•ngseatloiu  in  It.” 

i*l*«r*  Beveridge  “  It  h  ndmlmble  nod  prac- 
tleal  Inmnirtlon  In  the  technic  of  speaklns,  and  1 
congratulate  yon  upon  your  thoronxh  work?* 

"Oovsaa  or  Studt ”  BooKutr  Oimv Fun  wmi Each  Book 
I2m»,  Cloth.  544  pp..ffJ5,  net;  poet  potJ,  t! .40 


Humorous  HHs  A  Working  Grammar 

and  How  to  Hold  an  Andienoe.  By  the  author  of  “Howto  of  the  Eofiliah  Language.  A  dear,  oondse,  aathorltair  ; 
Speak  In  Public,”  Btc.  A  new  collection  of  aucceaeful  expoaltlon  of  the  practical  working  princlplea  underlying  thj 

iedtatlona.aketchea,Btorlea,poema.monolognea.  Thefavorlte  ^  S" 

nnmhdbH  fawghZuaa  _  A  lo^ _  mad«  ao  easj  to  andersund  that  one  can  not  fo  aatrar.  B 

noml^of  »vorite  uthon  a^  cntert^ner*.  Also  prac-  j  c.  Pbbhald,  L.H.D.,  AsaocUte  Sdltor  ofthe  Standar  t 
ttcai  advice  on  the  deliverj  of  the  aelectkMia.  Dlcdonarj.  Just  out, 

t2mm.  Cloth,  S39  ppe.  SLOO,  aef.  aeWW.  //.//  ALL  BOOKSTORES  12mm,  Cloth.  S42  a#.,  $1.50,  mot;  poStpaU.  $t.64 


Power  el  Velee  '  Power  of  Memory 

Power  el  Oeeture  '  Power  el  Hatempore  Ipeec 
Power  el  Voeebetery  Power  el  OenversnMen 
Power  el  ImagInaliM  Power  el  SSenoe 
Power  el  EngHeh  Style  Power  el  a  Wlilagai 
Power  el  llhietratien  Power  el  the  Eye 

It  will  help  yon  to  capitalize  yonr  strongep 
factor  for  success — Personality. 

Ain  Franctero  AMfMtn :— **  It  la  In  errry  way  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work.” 

not-Diepatek,  St.  LonU “  The  book  la  really  a  aplen- 
dld  work.” 

The  Beratd.  Boston:— ” The  matter  of  the  work  la 
preaent'd  directly,  aimply,  and  Intereatlngly,  and  It 
■hould  be  of  great  yalne.” 

l2mo.  Cleth.  443  pp..  $1-25.  nef;  poet-paiJ.  $1.40 


PUNK  S  WAONAIXS  COMPANY,  Pabllaherm  Bt  Eael  Tweaty-tfikd  Street,  NEW  VONK  CITY 


1CZdh^V(&iicAu^/ieat _ 

This  shows  the  yearly  saving  in 
an  average  small  residence 
with  a 

SPENCER 

STEAM  OR  HOT  WATER 

HEATER 

The  “Spencer”  it  the  Ofdy  heater  that  bunu 
No.  I  Buckwheat  Coal  ($2  to  $3  lew  per  ton  than 
other  (izea).  k  developa  more  heal  from  lew  fuel 
than  aiw  other  healer  made,  and  requirea  leu  alien 
tion.  The  “Spencer”  magame  fm 
(waler-)acketea)  and  automatic  regu¬ 
lation  render  k  uimeceaiary  to  coal  the 
healer  more  than  once  every  24  hour*  in 
ordinary  weather  (twice  m  levere). 

Caialot  PH  request.  Please  meHiion 
your  dealer’s  name. 

SPENCER  HEATER  CO. 

I  IN  CcuBwawcalth  Mdi.,  Scraataa,  N. 


jt  i  You  Buy  a  Heatinj^  Plant  | 
once  in  a  Life  Time 


You  Buy  Fuel  Every  rear 

How  important  then  to  buy  the 

right  kind  of  heating  apparatus?  You 
want  every  room  warm ;  you  want  t'.e 
healthful  atmosphere  you  want  ea>e 
in  operation ;  you  want  economy  in 
fuel.  You  will  get  what  you  w’ant— 
all  you  expect,  in 


PIsmrI 


1  kWfiWd  1 

Tnl 

IMUm  wti 
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Neither  will  frott,  (ire  nor  chemicals.  When  once  set  nothing 
can  soften  C/EMENTIUM.  And  unlike  other  adhesives, 
Ci*EMENTIUM  mends  practically  everything— china,  glass, 
earthenware,  wood,  metals,  stone,  etc.  It  also  builds  up 
missing  parts,  making  an  otherwise  useless  article  as 
good  as  new. 

One  tin  used  on  the  broken  things  in  your  household  will 
convince  you  that  CALMENTIUM  is 

The  Only  UNIVERSAL  Adhesive 

CtMElNnUM  is  not  a  fish  glue,  but  a  liquid  porcelain. 
In  (act,  it  is  a  glue,  gum,  solder,  cement  and  liquid  porcelain 
all  in  one.  Elasily  handled,  will  not  stick  to  the  fingers.  Is 
odorless,  tasteless,  and  non-poisonous. 

Price  25  cents  at  hardware  stores,  drumsU,  sWmners, 
groceis,  department  stores,  etc.  If  your  dealer  hasn  t  it,  we 
will  mail  a  tin  upon  receipt  of  price. 

CAEMENTIUM  SALES  CO. 

120>E  Bovlaton  Street _ Boaton.  Mas». 


10 

Shots 

Quick 


.32  Cal.  Automatic  Pistol 

quicker  ud  atraighter  with  either  hand  than  any  other 
pocket  mm  you  erer  aaw.  Y ou  point  it  inatinctiTely,  as  you 
do  your  finger,  yet  you  hit  the  mark  every  time.  You  don’t 
waate  time  taking  aim,  because  thia  pistol  fits  the  hand 
naturally  and  balances  perfectly.  In  three  seconds  yon 
shoot  the  entire  ten  shots  straight  into  the  target  and  re* 
load  with  ton  more — all  in  the  three  seconds.  The  Savsige 
will  get  in  the  first  shot  every  time.  Csua  be  carried  any¬ 
where — only  6i  inches  long. 


Ask  your  daalsr  to  show  you  one.  Ha  will  bo  clad  to  evpiain  these  Strikiac  Savace  Features: 

•Sefety  t  Ceaoet  be  fired  unless  the  triesar  ^s  pulled  t  safety  locks  positively  against  discharge.  >tcearac>  ;  Uniform 
buBot  velocity  insured.  Simplicity  t  Dismounts  completely  by  handt  fewer  parts.  Weight  t  Only  19  ounces,  including 
fug  magasine.  Friemi  $16.00.  No  wide-awake  dealer  will  offer  yon  a  chunsy,  oMdashionad,  slowHUHnolassas  substitute.  If 
ha  does,  write  ns.  Write  us  anyhow  for  dascriptivo  pamphlet. 

Made  on  honor.  Just  as  are  all  the  famosu  Savago  Riflas— 303  Hsunmarless  Repeater,  ,22  Hammerless  Repeater, 

.22  Target  Rifles  -aswh  supreasa  ht  its  class. 


SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY.  436  SAVAGE  AVENUE.  UTICA.'  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


Please '  mention- Everybody's  Magasine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Sea  of  Troubles 

is  safely  sailed  by 
having  our 

INCOME  INSURANCE 

One  of  our  Popular 
Premium  Policies  takes  away 
the  worry  when  laid  up  by 
sickness.  It  helps  the  family  in 
case  death  by  accident.  No 
physical  examination  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  pa3rments  come 
to  your  door  by  mail. 

Agenti  wanted  in  all  dtiet  ol  5,000  and  om 
FID  ant  and  latonn  coapoa  balvw 
for  huthar  partii  iilaia 


Enpire  State  Surety  Company 

84  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

OfRcna  in  nil  Important  Cities 


EVERY  DOLLAR 

that  you  depKnit  with  this  company  is  fully  securei 
by  first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate,  depositee 
in  trust  with  one  of  the  strongest  trust  companit 
in  Baltimore. 

We  offer  you 

CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT 

bearing  6  per  cent  interest  and  running  for  twi> 
years  and  issued  in  denominations  of  $ioo  or  more 
Interest  checks  are  mailed  promptly  every  six 
months — or  are  added  to  the  account  of  the  deposi 
tor  if  he  desires. 

You  can’t  find  a  safer,  more  satisfacto^  investmen; 
for  savings  than  this. 

On  ordinary  savings  accounts, 
withdrawable  on  demand  at 
any  time,  we  pay  5  p*r  cmnt. 

Write  Jor  the  booklet  fully  describing  this  compan 
and  its  methods 

m  OLYBH  MORTSAfiE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 

1041  Calvert  Bidkling,  Baltfanore,  Md. 


A: 


The  advertisements  in  BTerybody’s  MaessiO"  ars  indexed.  Turn  ts  page  s. 
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SUMMER  DRESSES 


The  new  summer  dress  and  waist 
efiedts  —  stripes  and  polka  dots  on 
white  and  tinted  grounds  of 


are  in  line  with  the  latest  fashions.  All 
the  modish  plain  shades  are  shown  in 
Serpentine  Crepe.  Sold  everywhere 
at  not  over  19  cents.  Ask  your  re¬ 
tailer  for  it  If  he  has  not  either  the 
patterns  or  colorings  you  desire,  he 
can  easily  get  them.  If  he  will  not 
write  us  for  free  sample  book,  and  list 
of  retailers  selling  Serpentine  Crepe. 

PAGHC  MILLS, BOSTON 


STAND  CLOSID 

Cool— Ilk*  a  Hamaiocli  ■esilal— like  a  Bed 

Heallkial— keeps  yon  Onl-Doors 
An  Ideal  Place  for  Beadtns  and  liounslng.  Children'*  nap  or 
Uaby'B  Bleep— Family  Headquarters  for  Uununer  Comfort,  Upen 
Air  Bepoae  and  Sociability. 

NARRAGANSETT 

Swinifinif  Couch  Hammock 

The  Patent  Folding  Movable  Htand  permitHuaeof  hammock  any¬ 
where  deaired  porch,  lawn  or  under  tn^eit.  T  Won't  apill  out,  can  t 
sag,  instantly  aojuHtable.  laata  a  lifetime.  Boom  for  two  to  lie— 
fonr  to  sit— x  6  feet.  Handy  end  iKX'keta  for  Itocdta  and  papen*. 

Reveraihle  tufted  and  buttoned  mattrem,  padded  both  aidee,  in 
red  or  green  denim.  Supported  on  strong  wooden  frame  on  high* 
eflC  grade  galvani£e<l  npringw  fastened  to  steel  head  and  foot  plates 
riveted  to  frame.  Hammocks  from  our  own  eicloslve  fabrics  in 
Ntriped  effe<'tH  of  green  and  white,  red  and  white,  khaki  and  red 
dock,  also  In  M>lid  white  and  solid  khaki.  Huspended  by  beat  quality 
braiaed  rope  attached  at  eight  points. 

YOtl  HONEY  BACR  IF  NOT  AS  KEPRESENTED 

JS  goar  tUaUr  raanoC  $upplw  yow.  we  wiU  $end  pou  a 
AatNiNoclr  direct,  charuee  pr^Oafd.  Write  for  Booklet, 

D.  W.  SHOYER  &  CO.,  Dept.  H'.  394  Broadway.  New  York 
Maulactartn  ,1  ihc  Acac  Hiih  Art  HiaaKks 


I6est  S.  Co. 

60-62  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


For  Children 


Can  be  done  BY  M.AIL,  as  satisfactorily 
as  in  person. 

This  is  not  a  mere  assertion,  but  a  guar¬ 
anteed  statement,  the  truth  of  which  can 
be  put  to  the  proof  by  any  Mother,  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States. 

Best  &  Co.  Outfitters 


The  Only  Store  of  its  kind  and  mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  World,  has  so  perfected  this 
department  of  their  business  as  to  place 
the  entire  resources  of  their  establishment 
at  command  of  their  Mail  Order  Cus¬ 
tomers — all  goods  so  ordered  subject  to  re¬ 
turn  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Spring  and  Summer  Fashions,  de¬ 
scribing  our  Juvenile  Attire,  mailed  free 
upon  receipt  of  name  and  address,  gives 
full  particulars. 

Address  Dept.  42 

60-62  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


Plesss  mention  Bverybody’s  Mscazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


This  Portable  Cottage  Is  a 
Home  When  lt*s  Erected 

There  are  countless  rartable  cottages  that  can  I 
quickly  erected.  But  after  they  are  up — there's  the  rul  . 
Are  they  homes  or  wooden  tents? 

Springfield  Portable  Cottages  are  built  with  the  s<il> 
idea  of  making  them  homes.  And  not  only  are  th<^ 
made  thoroughly  weather-proof,  but  comfortable  an  I 
handsome  as  well. 

Thlak  of  Um  Coavemlemcc 

Yet  the  portable  feature  has  not  been  neglected.  Fo 
with  a  Springfield  Portable  Cottam  you  un  go  where  yo 
please — a  new  place  every  year,  if  you  like — and  alwa\ 
live  in  your  own  home.  You  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  ■ 
the  country,  of  the  seaside,  of  the  mountains— yet  avoi 
the  dis<x>mif8rts  of  the  avera«  summer  hotel. 

You  can  get  a  Springfield  Portable  Cottage  of  any  siz> 
any  number  of  rooms,  arrai^d,  finished  and  decorati 
according  to  your  wishes.  Ship  it  anywhere  you  wan 
Three  unskilled  men  can  erect  in  a  few  hours  withoi 
the  slightest  difficulty.  And  you're  sure  of  a  comfortal 
home  for  the  summer. 

The  picture  shows  one  of  the  many  styles  of  summ^ 
cottages  we  build.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  It  sho'. 
pictures  of  our  other  cottages,  garages  and  portal 
structures — gives  prices,  etc. 

SPKlNCFIfXD  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 
Ml  Allcm  Street  -  -  Spriaallcld.  lit.  . 


Wisdom.  ^5^^* 

As  your  teeth  are  wanted  to 
last — for  time  to  come — begin  at 
once  their  daily  antiseptic  cleansing 
with 

Calvert’s 

C<jrbolic  Tooth  Powder. 

Price  from  iKts.  Sample  and  booklet  from  Park 
&  Tilford,  uay  Broadway,  New  York. 

Makers:  F.C,  Calvert  &  Co.,  Manchester,  England 
Canadian  Depot:  349  Dorchester  StreetWest.Montieal. 


Genuine  Panama  Hats  $1  ^ 

Rare  Bargain  in  Genuine  Panama  Halt  ^ 

Panama  Hats  more  ^pular  than 
ever — all  the  ram  this  summer. 
By  importing  large  quantities 
we  can  sell  direct  to  user  for  this 
surprisingly  low  price.  These 
hats  are  warranted  QciUiliie  AM- 
Hand  Woven;  unblcK-ked.  and 
can  be  worn  in  that  condition  by 
Gentlemen.  Ladies  and  Children. 
Easily  blocked  in  any  shajie  or 
style.  Just  as  serviceable  as  the 
SIO.0O  ktttd;  the  difference  only  in 
finene^  of  weave.  Assort^  sises.  Weight  only  a  ox.  Sent 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Order  today.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Supply  Limited. 

PANAMA  HAT  CO.,  Kl-C  Wllliaa  S(..  New  Vsrk  CKy 
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EsterbrooK 

Steel  Pens 


“TWIN  GRIP”  Paper  Fastener 
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Every  Ester- 
brook  pen  is  sure 
to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

A  style  for  every 
writer. 

Quality  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  half-cen¬ 
tury’s  reputation. 

At  all  stationers. 


The  Htterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
w<.ra*  Carrdrn  N  J  26  John  St..  New  York 


Your  papers  cannot  twist,  turn,  or  become  loose. 
The  reason  is  that  the  dottle  prongs  hold  top,  bottom 
and  middle  papers  like  a  vise. 

The  tum-do%vn  1^  give  an  extra  touch  of 
holding  strength  as  well  as  smoothness. 

A  potted  card  hringt  you  fraa 
teunplat  in  four  gixat  to  try. 

The  De  Long  Hook  and  Eye  Company, 

•  PHILADELPIIIA.  tJ.  S.  A.  '  ’  . 


IF  YOU  WILL  COMPARE  THE 
pure  Belfast  Linen  with  the  Linen  Finish 

Strathmore 

Parchment 

you  will  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  a  really 
fine  paper  Strathmore  is.  If  you  make  this  same 
comparison  with  any  other  paper  you  will  all  the 
more  appreciate  Strathmore. 

Strathmore  Parchment  is  the  fine^  pure  bond 
paper  made;  it  shows  the  cleaned,  brighter,  pure^, 
cleared  white.  It  makes  other  papers  look  dirty, 
bluish,  reddish,  yellowish  or  gray. 

It  is  carried  in  three  finishes:  Linen, Telanian 
and  Parchment. 

Whoever  supplies  you  with  ^ationery  can  fur¬ 
nish  Strathmore.  Ask  to  see  the  sample  book,  or 
write  us  for  one. 

The  “Strathmore  Qyality**  Book  and  Cover  Papers,  like  Strath¬ 
more  Parchment,  have  features  that  cannot  be  found  in  other  Aocks. 
They  are  valuable  features  for  fine  books  and  advertismg  literature.  Ask 
your  publisher  or  printer  to  show  you  the  sample  books. 


MITTINEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY 
Th*  " Siralkmort  Quality"  MUk 
MITTINEAGUE,  MASS.,  U.SJL 


Pleue  mention  Everybody'*  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiaer*. 
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last  a  lifetime. 


BISHOP  FURNITURE  CO. 

sup  An3rwliere  on  “Approval” 

allowins  fumitore  in  your  home  fire  days,  a 
bemmned  atonr  expeOK  and  money 
funded,  if  not  perfectly  aatiifactory  and  II 
yon  expected. 

W«  Prepar  Fretrht  to  all  poii 's 
east  of  the  Miaaiaaippi  Kivcr  and  north  f 
Tenneaaee  line,  t  llowtng  freight  that  1  r 
toward  poinu  beyond. 

W*  tareMi  BeM.  Hxeh,  OalM.  B«■ail^^. 
T.  B.r.  A’l.  aae  ether  rahlle  IMMIaet  t'e  n. 


gallon  bottus 


$29.75 

Grade  Genuine  Leather  Turkish 
Rocker  Na  ia68.  In  style,  comfort 
and  durability  it  equala  most 
$So  Rockers.  Our  law  catalog 
illustrates  Tnrkiah  Rockers  and 
Coaches  from  f  la.ry  to  $;6.oo. 

•9.00  buys  a 
'  Bishop"  cotton 
feh  Uattreas  well 
worth  tis.oo. 


t 

^  iVashua^V. 
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We  make  every  effort  to  have  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  first  of 

all  pure,  then  delicious.  The  result  we  assure  you  is  a  beverage  of  unsurpassed 
excellence.  Always  the  same,  thoroughly  carbonated.  We  present  it  in 
supremely  proper  “  form.”  Non-astringent,  and  without  preservatives. 

aho  malf* 

Bircb  Beer  Serseperille  Blood  Orange  Root  Beer  Lemon  Soda 
all  of  “Clicquot”  quality 

CUCQUOT  CLUB  CO.  .  .  .  MUUt,  Mas*.,  U.  S.  A. 


CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIONS 


DRUGS! 


An  original  Whitman  idea  is  the  new  “FUSSY  PACKAGE”  for  those  fas¬ 
tidious  folks  who  don’t  like  cream  chocolates.  Contains  only  the  most  delicious 
—  hard  and  nut-centered  chocolates — not  a  cream  center  or  bonbon  in 

the  lot.  Selected  favorites  from  “Whitman’s"  famous  Philadelidiia 
chocolates,  containing  the  popular 

Chocolate  Covered  Nougat.  Molaaaea  Chlpa,  Almonda,  Walnuta, 


Cream  Nuta,  Cuamela  and  Ploaaomi  of  Solid  Chocolate. 

Sold  in  the  damtiat  of  packages  at  the  aame  price,  $1.00  a  pound,  everywhen. 
Abo  in  half-pound,  two,  three  and  five  pound  boxes.  Always  flesh,  as  our 
agei^  are  supplied  legularly  by  express  and  never  have  any  “left  over.”  If  no 
Walkman  ag^  b  convenient  to  you  send  $1.00  for  a  sample  box.  Write  (oc 
booklet  “A  Candid  Chat  wkh  Fussy  Folks.” 

STKPHIN  P.  WHITMAN  *  SON,  PMIadulpliia.  U.  S.  A. 


^sssss3ssy\ 
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GELATINE 


New  Dessert  Book 


For  wedding!  and  wedding  anniversaries  (hr 
silver  pattern  par  excellence  is  the 

BRIDAL  ROSE 

a  desim  at  once  intrinsically  beaudlul  and 
perfectly  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Jew¬ 
elers  of  the  better  clast  have  this  pattern  in 
stock.  Send  for  pamphlet  **£'*  to 

ALVIN  MFC-  CO. 

S2  Maidan  Lane,  New  York 


I^NOWING  from  past  cxpenentc  that 
^  housekefi>crs  arc  always  looking  for 
common  sensi-  suggestions  for  varying  anti 
improving  their  dessert  course,  I  have  at 
great  expense  issued  a  new  recijje  lKx>k  that 
covers  the  entire  question.  The  1x>ok  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  con¬ 
tains  many  new  recipes  and  is  handsomely 
illustrated  in  colors  showing  just  how  the 
dishes  will  look  when  made  up.  It  is  full 
of  the  daintiest  and  most  delicious  desserts 
imaginable,  suitable  for  ^y  and  all  occa¬ 
sions,  at  every  season  of  the  year.  Also 
Salads  in  Jelly.  Candies,  Ice  Cream,  Sher¬ 
bets,  Hints  on  Serving,  etc. 

How  to  Get  the  Book 

For  the  name  and  address  ot  your  grocer  I  will  tend 
the  new  illuttrated  recipe  boo:;,  "Dainty  Deeterts  for 
Dainty  People.”  free.  If  he  doesn't  s^  Knox  Gela¬ 
tine;  send  me  hit  name  and  sc.  in  stampa  and  I  will 
send  you  a  full  pint  sample  pacicaire,  or  for  isc.  a  two- 
quart  pulcage  (ttamnt  taken).  A  copy  of  the  hand- 
tome  painting  "The  Fim  Leiton"  will  be  sent  for  one 
emotv  Knox  Gdatine  box  and  loc.  in  stamps  The 

K'eture  is  a  fine  work  of  art  end  an  ornament  to  any 
>me 

.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX  ^ 

^  4  Knoa  Avenue,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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Crape  Juice 

CONSIDER  the  uses  of  grape  juu*e. 

A  rich,  satisfying,  refreshing,  non-alco¬ 
holic  beverage. 

A  natural  tonic,  with  none  «)f  the  had 
after-effects  of  wine. 

A  food  drink  for  convalescents  that 
nourishes  and  builds  up  the  system. 

A  delicious  refreshment  to  serve  either 
plain  or  as  a  punch  or  to  use  in  making  dainty 
dishes  or  frozen  desserts. 

BUT  REMEMBER  that  of  grape  juices  there  are  many  brands. 
That  of  these  many  brands  there  is  one  that  has  the  richness  and  the 
flavor  of  full-ripe,  fresh-picked  Concord  Grapes ;  that  is  made  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  transfers  the  juice  from  the  clusters  to  the  bottles  unchange<l  in 
any  way  and  that  is  so  pure  that  phy.sicians  prescribe  it. 

That  brand  is  Welch’s,  put  up  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Chautau¬ 
qua  Grape  Belt  under  ideal  conditions  and  sold  only  under  the 
Welch  label. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  Welch’s,  send  $3. 00  for  trial  dozen 
pints,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Booklet  of  forty  deli¬ 
cious  ways  of  using  Welch’s  Grape  Juice,  fi^.  Sample  3-oe. 
bottle  by  mail,  10  cents. 

Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


I  Miilgmj- 


Start  Right! 


Don’t  say  that  you  will  never  again  use  a  Fountain  Pen.  Tr>-  a 
"  SWAN”  and  learn  how  perfect  a  pen  can  Le  built.  You  will  have 
a  Fountain  Pen  that  is  a  help,  not  a  leaky  nuisance.  Always  writes 
when  you  need  it — never  skips  or  blots. 

Its  suwtriority  to  all  others  is  due  to  the  perfection  of  its  Gold  Pen  and  its 
natural  Peed — supplying  the  ink  both  above  and  below  the  Gold  Pen  Point, 
yles  at  ] 


■SWAN 


99 


There  are  many  styl 


;  prices  from'$2.so  up. 


FOUNTAIN 


The  *‘Loii«.ehert”  Style  is  a  handy,  serviceable  little  Ink  Pencil  that  will  go  in  a  purse.  Costs  but  $i  .50, 
red  or  black  rubber — made  in  our  English  Factory.  Our  new  Booklet  is  ready  to  mail — Send  for  it  today. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,  Dept.  E 

17  MAIDEN  LANE.  NEW  YORK  149  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO 

Lowlon  Paris  Bmasels  Manchester 


M 
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ZON-O-PHONEI 
RECORDS 


Disk'-OA^ 
^<5  P* 

R  10  inch 

L.  es’^ 


First  present  all  that 
is  best  of  music  and 


\  The  Pleasure  mUSlCianS. 

\  Doubled 

[  The  Cost  Reduced  Mme.  Tetrazzini’s  FIRST  records  in 
i  America  were  Zon-O-Plione  Records. 

Now  Ready,  the  FIRST  Records  of 
MUe.  CARMEN  MEUS 

A  Annoanetd  for  NEXT  SEASON  in  New  York  Opera 

I  Records  of  the  soloists  and  chorus  of  the  famous  La  Scala 
•  Theatre.  Milan,  where  our  celebrities,  Caruso,  Bonci,  etc., 
f  made  their  fame,  were  first  given  to  America  by  the  Zon-0- 
I  Phone,  the  original  disk  talking-machine. 

The  La  Scala  performances  of  the  complete  operas  “Aida,’’  I 
^  “II  Trovatore,"  etc.,  have  long  been  in  the  Zon-O-Phone  A 
lists.  Sung  by  Gasparini,  Cosentino,  Novelli;  Mesdames  ^ 
l  Magliulo,  Colombati,  and  others, 

^  Music  lovers  can  secure  singers  whose 

fame  is  made,  before  they  are  adver- 
j  tised  to  America,  by  writing  to-day 

J  for  our  catalogue.  / 

Complete  library  of  all  current  selections  with  Monthly  f  r 
Supplements  will  also  be  sent  free.  Current  music  on  / 
Double  Record  Disks,  Two  Selections  for  65c.  F'or-  /-  /  - 

^  eign  Records,  single  side,  10  inch,  50c,  12  inch,  75c.  /  /  y 

A  Uliversal  Talkiag  MacUoe  Mfg.  Co.  /  >■' .  '  , 

®  \  New.A,N.J.  V  /  J 


ON  speaking  terms 

■tc  U  4  «>*«»C€ 


3fer^U 

Qonnersvgl^^ 
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H«e  is  the  instrument  that  puts  the  entire  range  of  piano  music  at  your 
finger  tips. 

Everything  from  the  ^ple  lullabies  of  childhood  to  the  complex  con¬ 
certos  of  Uszt  is  yours  at  any  time  in  your  own  home  without  practice  and  even 
without  a  bit  of  muucal  education,  yet  rendered  as  the  master  would  render 
them  or  interpreted  according  to  your  own  moods. 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  stands  for  progress  because  it  is  the  product  of  a 
house  that  has  never  been  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  best.  The  piano 
itself  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  conscientious  improvement. 

The  player  mechanism  is  the  finished  work  of  the  greatest  piano-player 
inventor  the  world  has  known. 

Combined,  this  superb  piano  and  this  advanced  type  of  mechanism  make 
a  truly  perfect  player-piano,  exquisite  in  tone,  correct  in  action  and  capable  of 
results  unattainable  with  other  players. 

Krell  Auto-Grand  exclusive  mechanical  advantages  include : 

Only  player  with  individual,  detachable  and  interchange¬ 
able  **  pneumatics.’* 

Only  player  possessing  the  marvelous  **human  touch” — this 
distinction  alone  should  make  the  Krell  Auto-Grand  your  choice. 

Only  player  that  conceals  all  signs  of  mechanism  when  not 
in  use,  so  that  you  cannot  tell  it  from  an  upright. 

Only  player  so  easy  to  peddle  that  a  child  can  do  it. 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  can  be  had  in  either  the  standard  65  note  or 
complete  88  note  player. 

Description  ^ves  no  conception  of  these  and  many  other  advantages. 
See  them — hear  the  difference  they  make.  Then  you  will  agree  the  Krell  Auto- 
Grand  is  the  greatest  player  of  the  age  and  the  only  one  for  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  1 5  and  Booklet,  *  How  to  ^lect  a  Player-Piano.* 

Krell  Auto-Grand  Piano  Co. 

Makers  of  Celebrated  Albert  Krell  Pianos. 

,  Indiana 
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n  Scud  Liszt :  H 

»  “  71he  sirhnttjs'  to  improzv  the  character  of  tone  will  occupy  tnakers  W 
f  long  after  the  material  make-up  of  the  piano  rests  at  perfection 1 

How  clearly  this  master  of  the  keyboard  foresaw  the  development 
of  his  instrument! 

Given  identical  qualities  of  the  wood,  wool  and  metal  which 
compose  the  intricate  construction  of  a  piano  such  individuality  may 
be  exercised  in  the  coloring  of  the  tone,  in  the  creation  of  its  char¬ 
acter  as  to  give  a  striking  variation  in  the  musical  result  revealed 
by  the  finished  instrument. 

A  well-known  French  authority  visiting  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Plant  wrote  to  an  European  Review: 

“They  are  polishing  tone  in  this  ultra-modern  piano  colony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  diamond  polishers  at  Nuremberg.”  This 

Artistic  Zeal  for  Tone-refinement 

invests  the  Baldwin  Piano  with  a  character  of  beauty,  richness  and 
distinction  that  is  appealing  to  the  finest  taste — giving  it  a  fixed 
place  in  the  esteem  of  people  who  love  music  and  ■who  care  how 
it  shall  be  expressed  in  their  homes. 


CINCINNATI 

You  can  hear  the  Baldwin  in  nearly  every 
City  in  America  either  in  our  own  Sales¬ 
rooms  or  at  our  dealers’.  For  catalogue  and 
lull  information  \»Tite  nearest  office. 

Cincinnati  Chicago 

242  W.  4th  Street  267  Wabash  Aee. 

New  York  St.  I,oaU 

8  E.  34th  Street  1013  Olive  Street 

Indianapolis  Eoaisville 

18  N.  Penna.  Ave.  42S  S.  Fourth  AvOb 

Boston  Denver 

40  Huntington  Ave.  1626  California  St. 

San  Piancisco 
1369  Von  Ness  Ave. 


Grand  Pnx 


Paris.  1900— St  Louis.  1904 
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IS  easy  enou; 


l^to  find  alensthk 
'Will  do  some  one 
\  'Well,  but  ilie  re' 
able  quality  oflliG 


Should  know  that  the  purest, 
sweetest  and  most  economical 
method  of  preserving,  purifying 
and  beautifying  baby’s  tender  skin 
lies  in  warm  baths  with 


And  gentle  applications  of  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment.  For  eczemas, 
rashes,  itchings  and  chahngs  of 
childhood  and  for  the  prevention 
of  the  same,  as  well  as  for  the 
sanative,  antiseptic  cleansing  of 
ulcerated,  inflamed  mucous  sur¬ 
faces  and  other  uses  which  suggest 
themselves  to  women,  these  gen-' 
tie  emollients  are  indispensable. 

gold  throagbont  the  world.  Depota;  Loodoa,  27, 
CtertedioiiM  84.;  Pula.  B.  Rue  de  la  Palx:  Auawa- 
lla,  R.  Towua  *  Oo.,  Sydney:  India.  B.  K.  Paul. 
OUcutU;  China.  Hon*  Kong  Drug  Co.;  Ja^. 
liaruya.  Ltd-Toklo;  So.  Atnra,  Lennon,  Ltd..  Capa 
Town.  eteTc.8.A..  Potter  Drue  *  Chem.  Corp.. 
Sole  Pro^  133  OolumbuB  Ave..  Boaton,  llaaa. 

arPoiHet,  Cutlcura  Book  on  Cara  of  taj  8kln. 


PRISM 


expositor. 

Send  lor  Copy  H,  tree  on  request. 

Our  Name  on  a  Pkotograpliic  Lens.  Mtcra- 
*cope.  Field  Glaa#,  Laboratory 
Apparatus,  Engineering  or  any 
other  Scientific  Instrument  is  our 
Guarantee. 

gausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  ©. 

a«w  vena  watHiacTon  chicaco  aaa  mAMCitco 

Uigpow  ttOCH ESTER..  N.Y.  «AHitfoaT 
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And  a  **Jiist  Remember*’  Pad  for  Your  Daily  Memos. 

If  you  use  stationery  you  need  this  book.  It  shows 
you  the  one  way  in  which  to  secure  attractive,  high- 
grade,  productive  business  paper  —  a  letter-head 
above  the  common  level. 

This  is  the  De  Luxe  Book  of  the  De  Luxe  Business 
Paper.  It  contains  suggestive  and  appropriate 
forms  of  business  stationery.  It  demonstrates  the 
excellent  printing,  lithographing  and  die-stamping 
effects  that  can  be  secured  on  the  white  and  six 
attractive  colors  of  — the  one 

Bond  Paper  qualified  in  every  way  to  represent 
the  high-grade  commercial  house.  You’ll  also  find 
the  “Just  Remember’’  pad  of  most  convenient  use. 

Writt  today  for  both.  They’re  free.  Om  refuest,  we  will  also 
send  a  specimen  book  of  Berkshire  Text,  a  paper  umnsually  fine 
for  booklet  work.  Please  use  yonr  business  letter  •  head. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO.  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

LortestPUn.  ofWHtiaOt  Booh omdCtotr,  mod olktTPmotn  for BosioasPuinoMtM.  29tBB» 


Best  for  th< 
r  boy  or  girl— 

comb  ini  ni‘ 
speed,  dura¬ 
bility  and  finish  appre 
dated  by  both  expert  siutf 
and  rink  owner.  For  mor. 
than  fifty  years  Standard  ot 
the  World. 

au  Mooos.  au  Maint. 


THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 


■  .. , 
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Something  New 
in  Fiims! 

Chromatic 
Balance 

— a  Feature  of 

The  '^NSCO”  F*''"  - 

‘  Notice  the  deep  tone  of  the  hair  (brown),  the  lighter  tone  of  the 
carnation  (red),  the  green  fern  and  up  through  each  tone  to  the  white 
of  the  lilacs. 

'  To  this  Chromatic  Balance  in  the  Ansco  Film  is  due  the  futhful 
portrayal  of  the  “  color  ratio  ”  as  found  in  nature  and  which  is  for  the 
first  time  possible  without  special  apparatus  for  orthochromatic  work. 

Latitude,  another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Ansco  Film,  per¬ 
mits  an  unusually  wide  range  of  exposure,  and  at  the  same  time 
minimizes  unsuccessful  results. 

This  film  is  of  the  highest  type  possible — so  easily  manipulated, 
so  universal  in  its  application,  so  free  from  defects  and  imperfections 
that  it  is  fast  becoming  the  choice  of  the  knowing  amateur.  They 
fit  any  camera ;  exposure  numbers  always  register ;  non-curling. 


Independent  dealers  everywhere  carry  a  full  line  of  Ansco  Film, 


YOlfltS  FOE  TIE  ASKING 

A  complete  photOKraphic 
library,  in  two  TOlumea,  teach* 
ins  the  art  of  making  prize- 
winning  plctnrea.  Write  for  It. 


for  the  Ansco  s^n 


Ansco  Company 

Blnflaamtoii,  Y. 
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The  Kind  with  the  natural  . 
flavor  of  the  tomato — 
“Keeps”  after  it  is  opened 


I 

Blue  Label  Ketchup 

Pure  and  Unadulterated 

containing  only  those  ingredients 

Recognized  and  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government; 


I 

Made  only  from  red-ripe  tomatoes — fresh  from  the  field— 
(skins,  cores  and  seeds  removed)  cooked  ever  so  lightly, 
delicately  spiced,  and  prepared  in  cleanly  kitchens  "  by 
experienced  chefs. 

Formula  and  Label  unchanged : — 
the  Food  law  now  conforms  to 
our  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Our  aim  has  always  been  Quality  and  our  many 
products  —  including  our  Ketchup  —  Canned 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meats,  Soups,  Jams, 
Jellies,  Preserves,  etc.,  are  the  acknowledged 
standards  of  Purity  and  all  that  is  BesL 

Insist  upon  goods  bearing  our 
name^ 

Do  not  accept  substitutes. 

IVrtie  today  for  our  booklet  "Original  Menus f  tell¬ 
ing  what  to  have  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  or  dinner. 

Ow  kttekens,  in  fact,  all  p<nllons  (rf 
oar  lact4n>.  are  always  open  and 
visitors  are  made  weleome. 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO.,  Rochester.  N..Y. 
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The  3a  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


No.  3 A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  pictures  3%  x  $20.00. 


Ko4ak  CntaldfHt  frte  at 
thd  dtaitrt  ar  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Tht  Kodak  Citp. 


Eveiy  detail  of  design,  material  and  workmanship  has  been  worked  out  with  the  utmost 
care  to  produce  a  camera  of  the  widest  capabilities,  yet  it  retains  the  Kodak  simplicity — and 
“  Kodak"  you  know,  means  photography  with  the  bother  left  out. 

A  feature  of  the  1909  model  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  in 
which  we  have  embodied  a  new  principle  in  shutter  construction.  The 
leaves  are  in  five  segments,  mounted  entirely  on  ball  bearings  and 
open  in  the  form  of  a  star,  thus  admitting  a  much  greater  amount  of 
light  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  between  the  lens  type  of  shutter. 
Practically  frictionless  and  with  a  precision  and  smoothness  that  are 
a  mechanical  delight. 
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S«nd/9r  #wr  tUustrmted  ¥00iUtt 
•*  Gr^/ttx  Ketuits.** 


mm 


UTHiA 

smniKs 

WiiarER. 


These  Physicians  Have  Used  It  Personaily  and  in  Practice. 
Are  They  Not  Competent  Witnesses? 

**For  these  Purposes  it  b  Endorsed  by  the  Highest  Medical  Aethorities.** 

Dr.  G«o.  C.  Waltoil*s  tiandard  voork  on  the  Mineral  Springe  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  iiRtmMiA  I  n«ii «  UTawbb  ^  efficient  diuretic,  and  proves  of  great  value  in  IN- 
staUs:  OVrnUl  UlnlA  mJER  FLAMMATION  and  IRRITATION  of  SLAOOER  and 

KIDNEYS,  espeeiallv  when  dependent  upon  tte  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  as  «dubited  in  cases 
of  GRAVEL  and  GOUT.  For  these  purposes  it  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  authorities.  ” 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Naacrada,  Prof,  of  Surgery,  Medical  DepL  University  of  Mick.,  and  author  of 
articles  in  International  Cyclopedia  Iiauia  Wawbb  **  o***  ^  tlia  bast  alkaline 

of  Surgery,  is  of  the  opinion  that  DUrnUtV  UlltlA  IvAI  CK  aratara  la  tlila  country.  1 
have  used  it  with  undoubted  advantage  in  my  own  person.” 

Dr.  John  T.  Metcalf,  Emeritus  Professor  of  dinieal  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York:  ”I  RimiA  I  avuialireavo  patients,  and  used  it  in  my  own 
have  for  some  years  prescribed  IMIRaiR  UHIIA  IfAIKK  ease  for  GOUTY  TROUBLE  with 
decided  beneficial  results,  and  I  regard  it  certainly  as  a  very  valuable  remedy.*’ 

Additional  testimony  on  request.  For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

Hotel  at  Springs  Opens  June  ISth. 


n*  a  1*1  .1  are  easy  to  make  with  a  GraHex.  The  image  is 

I  1CTtl1*6ft  I1k6  *een  right  side  up  on  the  ground  glass,  lull  size 

A  1L,LU1C0  AAILC  o,  negative,  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  works  at  any  speed  from  time  to  1-1 000  of  a  second. 
There  is  no  guess  work— no  estimating  distances— no  microscopic  Under. 


FOLMER  &  SCHWING  DIVISION. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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If  Hard  Times  Came  Again 

Would  WmS  beihe  Empty  IVig? 


SAURY-miNG  COUPON 


When  would  YOU  be  It  the  pay-roll  had  lo  be  cut  down  ?  Would  you  be  one  of  the  first 
to  go  because  of  your  lack  of  training,  or  would  your  ability  as  an  expert  ensure  safety  ? 

Ip  you  have  the  j/erio/ knowledge  such  as  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scran¬ 
ton  can  impart  to  you,  you  need  never  fear  for  your  position.  The  “laid-oCT”  bugaboo 
will  never  scare  you.  On  the  contrary,  an  I.  C.  S.  training  will  bring  you  steady  advancement- 
will  put  and  keep  you  far  above  the  “  failure  ”  line.  The  vision  of  the  empty  peg  will  never  be  yours. 

Another  advantage  of  I.  C.  S.  training  is  that  it  qualifies  yon  for  a  goo<l  position  at  ike  par. 

ticular  line  of  tvotk  you  like  kest.  You  don’t  have  to  leave  home.  You  don't  have  to  give  up  your 
present  position.  You  do  not  even  have  to  buy 
a  single  book.  The  I.  C.  S.  goes  to  you — wherever 
you  live  or  whatever  you  do.  Helps  you  in  yonr 
spare  time.  The  attached  coupon  will  bring  you 
full  information  regarding  the  1.  C.  S.  method. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  A  two  cent 
stamp  is  all  it  costs  you  to  do  this.  There  is  no 
obligation  whatever  attached  to  it. 

Thousands  of  poorly  paid  but  ambition, 
men  have  won  success  through  I.  C.  S.  advice 
and  help.  Many  of  these  could  only  read  and 
write  when  they  enrolled.  On  an  average, 
goo  students  every  month  VOLUHTARILY  re¬ 
port  advancement  gaine<l  wholly  through 
L  C.  S.  help.  During  March  the  number 
was  339. 

HIS  is  proof  positive  that  the  I.  C.  S. 

can  help  you,  provided  you  are 
ambitious.  Mark  the  coupon.  Besides 
putting  you  to  no  expense  and  under 
no  obligation,  marking  tlie  coupon 
entitles  you  to  six  mor.ths'  free 
subscr^tion  to  the  I.  C.  S.  illus¬ 
trated  monthly  “Ambition." 

If  Hard  Times  Came 
Again  Would  YOURS 
^be  the  Empty  Peg? 


The 
Business 
of  This 
Place  is 


to 


RAISE  SALARIES 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  ScromtoBf  Pb. 

Pleoae  tend  rae»  abtolntclj  fr««»  Ambition”  Ifngntine  for 
■tx  moDtbt,  and  alto  explain,  withont  farther  obligaiion  on  mj 
part  how  1  can  qualify  for  employment  or  adTanoement  in  the 
poaition  before  whieb  1  have  marked  X 


llookkeopor 
StCBOBrBphcr 
Advertlaemeat  Writer 
Allow  Cord  Writer 
W'lodow  Triaiaier 
CooioieretBl  Lbw 
lUantrotor 
CItU  ActtIoo 
Cheat  lat 

Textile  MIU  Smpt. 
EleetrleiBB 
Elees  EaxlBeer 


Heekan.  Draughtaman 
Tdephoae  Enclneerj 
Elec.  UcAtlns  8apt. 
Meeh.  Eacineer 
Plnmber  A  Hteam  Fitter 
Atotloaory  EnsiBeerj 
Olell  Eaxineer 
BalldlaB  t'ontrBotorj 
AreblteeTDranshUman 
Architect 

AtractarBl  EBcloeer 

BBBklOB 

MIbIhc  Eaxlacer 


—  I 

:l 
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A  twfeat  with  Retail  *‘93'*  Hair  Toaic  will 
twaehi  the  icalp  aad  hair  more  than  aay  other  hoiaaa 
aanicy.  We  are  lo  poaitire  of  this,  we  priat  <a  every 
bottle: 

*' Thiiprepaiatina  ie  taaraaleed  toaiveatie- 
(actioii;.  i  it  doet  aot,  coaae  back  aad  get  your 
laoaey — it  belonse  lo  you  aad  we  waat  you  to 
have  it.” 

Miciobee  iafeal  the  ecalp,  do  aaller  how  caidal  you 
Bay  be.  They  cieale  daadruC,  loa  ct  hair  ;  they 
dotroy  the  hair  roola,  looaea  the  hw,  aad  ia  Dae  caute 
faaldaera.  Oaoe  the  ale  of  the  hair  nola  it  extiairuidied, 
Bothiag  caa  iaduce  the  aowlh  at  hair.  Juil  a  losg  a 
there  ia  aay  hie  ia  the  hair  roola 

Rexall  **93**  Hair  Tonic 

wil  pceveol  bakhiew  aad  loa  el  color,  and  caaae 
hair  a  ^w  aaluially  huariaot.  It  ia  a  a^e,  yet  power¬ 
ful,  aotneplic.  termicidal,  aouiiiteDg  loiiic.  It  deatroyi 
Ducrobea.  rlraaea  ecalp  aad  hair,  peaelrala  the  acalp 
pom  —  liddiot  there  of  foreiia  matter ;  etiiaBlalra  dica- 
laliaa  arouad  the  hair  rooli  aad  prmrida  aeceeaary  hair 
Douridmeat.  When  the  acalp  ia  kiiuted  or  iaBaaied,  it 
eoothra,  heab  aad  briaga  oboat  tefiediiag  coafort. 

Rex^  "  93  ”  Hair  Toaic  ia  a  eaaeatial  to  the  toilet 
u  ia  the  tooth  braah.  _  It  ia  ideal  for  preaerviag  hau  halth 
for  thoa  who  have_  i^  a  wel  a  for  rr  airing  hair  health 
to  thoae  who  haven't  it.  Even  the  Boat  aceptical  peraon 
ahould  notheatateretryitatauriiak.  Twoaina — SOc. 
and$I.CO. 

Rexall  “  93**  Hair  Tonic  U  aold  and  gamr- 
mateetl  by  only  oaio  leadins  dmnM  in  a  place 
whooe  store  Is  known  as 

Store  ’* 

Theae  atorea  are  located  in  over  2.000  towa  and 
cilira  ia  the  United  Statea.  You  cannot  obtain  Rexalf 
"93  "  Hair  Tonic  elaewheic.  If  there  ia  no  Rex^ 
Store  in  your  town,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00  we  wiB 
deliver  to  any  addreat  ia  the  United  Statea.  expreaa 
^yyid.  a  larae  aazed  bottle  of  Rexall 

UNITED  DRUG  CO. 

50  Leon  St.,  Boston,  Maaa. 


T  vl  ' 

KJ 

ijy? 

other  shoe  trees  at  any  price 
have  so  many  advantages.  They 
make  shoes  more  comfortable,  look 
better  and  wear  longer.  Placed  in 
the  shoes  at  night  they  restore  them 
to  their  originsd  shape,  and  counter¬ 
act  the  warping  and  destroying 
influences  of  moisture  and  perspira¬ 
tion. 

Shoes  in  which  they  are  used 
never  have  that  baggy,  wrinkled  and 
uncouth  appearance.  Millions  of 
pairs  already  in  use. 


NOTICE. — Genuine  Miller  Shoe  Trees  always 
have  the  little  trade  mark  shown  herewith 
burnt  into  the  wood  at  the  heel.  Insist  that 
it  shall  appear  on  those  you  purchase.  By  so 
doing  you  will  avoid  inferior  imitations  which 
have  none  of  the  features  which  have  made 
Miller  Shoe  Trees  so  universally  popular. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Miller  Shoe 
Trees,  write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet, 
“  Shoes  and  their  Care,”  which  tells 
how  they  may  be  ordered  by  mail. 

0.L  MILLER  TREEII6  MACHINE  CO. 

133  Cherry  Street.  Brocktao,  Maae. 
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GtHeffe 


NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING 


KNOWN  TJ^ 


A  Gillette  Safety  Razor 


That  Fits  in  Your  Waistcoat  Pocket 

A  GREAT  welcome 
has  been  given 
our  New  Pocket  Edi¬ 
tion — men  everywhere 
are  talking  about  it — 
thousands  of  them  are 
buying  it. 

Live  dealers  everywhere  are  show* 
ing  it. 

The  man  who  does  not  use  the 
Gillette  probably  has  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  tremendous  vogue  or  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  users. 

If  you  were  to  put  down  the 
names  of  the  fifty  leading  Americans 
in  public  and  private  life  the  majority 
of  them  would  be  GILLETTE  users. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  GILLETTE 
Company  neVer  to  use  testimonials, 
nor  to  print  the  names  of  its  custom¬ 
ers.  Yet  they  could  arrange  a  list  of 

N0W  Ttrk,  Times  BIJg, 

CkUmget  Sfik  Exshsnge  Bldg, 

Lemdom  Ofiee 
n  H»lkerm  Fisdustt  £.C. 


Canadimm 

63  St.  Alexander  St. 
Montreal 
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American  women  are  just  finding  out  that  they  may  serve  on  their  tables 


ANY  DAY  !N  THE  YEAR  a  tropical  fruit  in  its  fullest  perfection 


nawaiianPineappIe 


Hawaii  is  the  world’s  pineapple  garden.  The  fruit  grown  there  has  a  size, 
tenderness  and  flavor  which  cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  This  luscious  pine¬ 
apple  is  canned  in  Hawaii  by  the  most  approved  sanitary  methods  and  sent  to 
our  home  tables  in  its  full  deliciousness.  Send  for  b<joklet. 


HXHAIIW  PIMAPPIE  GKOUIKS'  XSSOdXTION,  Irihune  Building,  New  York 
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Wholesome,  cooling,  refreshes  brain,  body 
and  nerves;  thirst-quenching  and  extremely 
delicious. 

*  The  Satisfactory  Beverage 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


5c  Everywhere 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR  WAFERS. 

final  and  crowning  touck 
?on  tea  or  formal  kanquet. 


In  ten  cent  tins. 

Ako  in  twenty-five  cent  tint. 


lOCAL 


■  LONG  ■ 

f  distance^ 
Telephone 
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The  universal  service  of  the  Bell  companies 
has  provided  it — has  spread  an  even,  highly 
developed  civilization  through  the  land.  It 
has  carried  the  newest  impulses  of  develop¬ 
ment  from  town  to  town  and  from  community 
to  community. 

Beil  telephone  service  has  brought  the  en¬ 
tire  country  up  to  the  same  instant  of  progress. 

It  has  unified  the  Nation. 

As  soon  as  a  new  town  springs  up  in  the 
woods,  on  the  plains,  at  the  cross-roads,  or 
walled  in  by  mountains,  the  signpost  of 
civilization  is  erected — the  sign  of  the  Bell. 
Telephone  service  puts  the  people  of  that  town 
into  communication  with  one  another  and 


It  puts  the  town  on  the  map. 

You  can  see  this  march  of  progress  right 
in  your  own  neighborhood.  Every  little 
while  some  neighbor  has  a  Bell  telephone 
put  in.  If  you  have  one,  every  new  subscriber 
enlarges  the  sco|>e  of  your  personal  contact. 
If  you  have  not,  every  new  telephone  makes 
you  the  more  isolated — the  more  cut  off  from 
the  activities  about  you. 

Just  as  individuals  in  your  locality  use  the 
telephone  for  mutual  convenience,  so  towns 
and  cities  in  different  localities  are  served  and 
advanced  by  the  long  distance  telephone. 

Each  contributes  to,  and  benefits  by,  the 
broad  universal  service  of  the  Bell. 


The  busy  man  who  wants  to  accomplish  more  than  he  i» 
now  doing  can  well  afford  to  make  use  of  the  Bell  Long 
Distance  service.  It  is  the  most  efficient  office  assistant  im^ 
aginable.  Every  Bell  Telephone  is  a  Long  Distance  station. 


The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  G)mpany 
And  Associated  G^mpanies 


One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


iviuzation 


Wherever  you  see  this  sign,  it  stands  for 
civilization.  It  is  the  sign  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  influences  for  broadening 
human  intelligence. 


with  the  outside  world. 


Songs  and  music  never  before 
offered  in  Record  form  can  now 
be  had  in  Edison  Amberol  Records 

IV  /f  UCH  of  the  world’s  best 


music  has  heretofore  beerr  too  long  for  any  record 

Mof  any  sound-reproducing  instrument.  If  used,  it  had  to  be  cut  or  hurried. 

Such  music,  executed  as  the  composer  intended  it,  is  now  offered  in 
Edison  Amberol  Records. 

Amberol  Records  play  twice  as  long  as  standard  Edison  Records  and 
longer  than  any  other  recorrb  of  any  kind. 

Thus  Amberol  Records  bring  to  Edison  Phonograph  owners  an  exclusive 
and  unusual  list  of  songs  and  musical  selections. 

The  new  Edison  Phonographs  play  both  the  standard  Edison  Records 
and  the  Amberols.  Any  Edison  Phonograph  (except  the  Gem)  can  be  changed 
to  play  both  at  a  small  expense. 

No  instrument,  except  the  Edison  Phonograph,  plays  Amberol  Records; 
so  if  you  want  the  music  that  Amberols  have  made  possible  your  instrument  muA 
be  an  Edison  Phonograph. 

ANY  Edison  dealer  will  play  these  new  Amberol  Records  for  you 
XX  and  supply  you  with  both  Phonograph  and  Records.  Any  dealer  f  1  \ 

will  change  your  present  Phonograph  to  play  both  standard  Edison  Records  I  j 

and  Amberols.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  catalogues  of  Edison 
Phonographs  and  Records. 

^  nUKMMW 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  18  Lakeside  Are.,  Orange,  N. J. 
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EDISON  RECORD  TALENT 


Mabel  MdCialey  Grace  Cameron  Anthony  &  Hairiion  Manuel  Romain  Will  Oakland 


Cal  Stewart 


These  people  are  among  the 
greatest  entertainers  in  their  lines 
in  the  country 

YOU  know  them,  at  least  by  reputation.  They  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  perfecting  themselves  for  the  sole  purpose  of  entertaining  others. 
Elach  is  a  specialist;  all  are  among  the  best  that  the  field  of  opera, 
music  hall,  concert,  musical  comedy  and  vaudeville  has  produced. 

They  represent  a  few  of  the  artists  now  contributing  to  the  monthly  pro¬ 
grams  offered  in  the  form  of  Edison  Records.  The  owner  of  an  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph  commands  the  services  of  this  array  of  talent;  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  his  family  and  friends;  not  on  occasions,  but  all  of  the  time. 

The  Edison  Phonograph  does  not  specialize.  Its  great  and  ever-increasing 
popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  powers  of  entertainment  are  as  broad  as  the 
land — offering  to  each  what  each  prefers. 

IF  all  of  the  artiaU  who  have  contributed  to  the  June  list  of  Edison  Records  were  billed  to 
appear  at  a  single  performance,  neither  distance  nor  price  would  keep  you  away.  Yet  they 
can  do  no  better  m  their  various  lines  than  they  have  done  in  malung  these  new  June  Records. 
There  are  forty  Records  from  which  to  choose,  twenty  of  them  Amberok 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  catalogues  of  Eldison  Phonographs  and  Records. 
Edison  Phonographs  are  sold  at  the  same  prices  everywhere  in  the  United  States — 

$12.50  to  $125.00. 

Standard  Eldison  Records,  35c.  Amberol  Records,  50c.  Grand  Opera  Records,  75c. 
NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  18  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange.  N.  J. 


B3ly  Murray 


Ads  Jones 


Lea  Spencer 


Steve  Porter 


Marshall  P.  Wilder 


Harry  Lauder 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>-body’s  Magazine  are  inde\cd.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Copyrijfht  1909  by  Hart  Scharfncr  &  Marx 

'C'OR  summer  tours,  you’d  better  wear  the  best  clothes;  all- 
wool;  style  you’re  not  ashamed  of;  tailoring  right. 

Find  our  mark  in  them;  small  thing  to  look  for,  big 
thing  to  find.  Send  six  cents  for  the  Spring  Style  Book. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Good  Clothes  Makers 
Chicago  Boston  New  York 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  >ou  write  to  ad' 
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The  Packard  “Thirty”  Touring  Car 


TTERE  is  the  climax  of  twelve  years 
of  cooisistent  prc^ess  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  motor  cars  of  the  highest  type. 

Packard  ‘  ‘  Thirty  ’ ' 

Touring  Car  Runabout 

Limousine  Close-Coupled 

Landaulet  Phaeton 

Packard  “Eighteen  ” 

Town  Car 

Open  Car  Runabout 

Limousine  Landaulet 

Complete  information  from  any  Packard 
dealer,  or,  write  for  catalog. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


The  AdvertuemenU  in  Everybody’!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


The  uses  of  Ivory  Soap  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  varied. 

It  is,  as ’almost  everybody  knows, 
the  best — because  the  purest — of  bath, 
toilet  and  fine  laundry  soaps. 

Because  of  its  purity,  it  can  be 
used  for  a  great  many  purposes  for 
which  ordinary  soaps,  are  unsafe  and 
unsatisfactory. 

One  use  of  Ivory  Soap,  with  which 


comparatively  few  people  are  familiar, 
is  in  connection  with  flowers. 

Ivory;  Soap  will  k^ep  them  clean. 

It  will  k^ep  them  healthy. 

It  will  rid  them  of  all  sorts  of plant  pests. 
Professional  florists  use  Ivory  Soap 
in  preference  to  anything  else.  They 
like  it  because  it  is  hsurmless,  effective, 
easily  applied  and  leaves  no  disagree¬ 
able  odor  behind  it 


water.  When  divolred,  add  cold  water  and  use  at  once.  The  amount  of  cold  water  which  you  should 
i^d  depends  upon  what  rou  intend  to  use  the  solution  for.  If  for  roses,  carnations,  violets,  chrysan¬ 
themums  and  plants  with  leaves  of  similiar  texture,  add  10  mllons.  The  compound  should  be  sprayed 
on.  care  beinc  taken  to  see  that  it  reaches  the  under  side  of  the  plants.  Rinse  with  clear,  soft  water 
half  an  hour  after  applyina.  In  small  quantities  use  a  sixth  of  a  cake  of  lvor7  Soap,  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water;  and  add  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  cold  water. 

For  begonias,  ferns  s  Dd  all  tender  and  bulbous  plants,  add  15  mllons  of  cold  water.  Dip 
plants  in  this  or  spray  it  over  them.  Rinse  with  clear,  soft  water.  In  small  quantities,  use  a  sixth  of 
a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap,  dissolved  In  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Add  two  gallons  of  cold  water. 

Ivory  Soap  99'^^oo  Per  Cent.  Pure. 


J'h€t€  dirt<ti0ns  mfi/earni  ih  tka  c/  /poy,  t 


•  rt^i$tt*d  hy  rtfuast. 


CREAMo'WHEAT 


At  least  such  fare  as 


CRXAM  of  WHEAT 

Dainty  for  Breakfast 
Appetizing  for  Lunch 
Delicious  for  a  Dinner  Dessert 


CREAM  OF  WHEAT  CO. 


MinneoLpolis,  Mian. 


WAY 


COLGATE'S 


TALC 

POWDCR 

WITH 

SIX  HOLE  SIFTER 


(A^'otne^  iT^Tcrc ve m e rt)  ,* 


CONCENTRATES 

ON  THE  SPOT  gLgmey/^ 

EICONOMY: — No  scattering,  no  j 

no  ^Minkling  dress  or  coat  The  position 
and  number  of  the  holes  put  the  distribu- 
tion  of  powder  always  under  your  control 
You  can  both  concentrate  on  a  cut  or  the 
tiny  fold  of  baby’s  skin,  and  just  as  easily  ^ 

>ead  k  over  a  large  surface  by  merely 
moving  the  hand. 

REGULATES 

THE  FLOW 

DOUBLE  ECONOMY:-By  turning  the  after  top  ' 

the  six  holes  are  made  smaller  or  larger.  'This  permits 
the  most  careful  economy,  and  is  possible  only  with 
this  non-leaking  screw  top. 

THE  SAFETY  POWDER  IN  THE  SAVING  BOX. 

The  antiseptic  and  soothing  ingredients  of  our  Talc  Powders,  Violet, 

Cashmere  Bouquet,  DactyHs  and  Unscented  are  prepared  from  formula  of 
an  eminent  physician.  The  three  exquisite  perfumes  also  are  antiseptic. 

COLXsATE  ECONOMY  it  shown  not  only  in  this  new  Talc  Bos.  but  alto  in  our  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream ;  which  in  out  now  famous  tube  “Comet  out  a  ribbon,  lies  fla  on  the  brush,**  with 
only  half  at  much  flow  of  cream  at  from  the  old  round-mouth  tube. 

For  trial  size  of  either  Talc  or  Cream,  send  4  cents  in  stamps. 

E  COULDN'T  IMPROVE  THE  POWDER,  to  WE  HAVE  AGAIN  IMPROVED  THE  BOX. 

COLGATE  fit  CO.,  Dept.  El,  55  John  St.,  New  York. 


